














» mors of the Dap. 
-PLEXING PREDICAMENT. 
nl \.tois wore very tight leather breeches. 
acc’ el his tailor to attend on him one morn- 
his granddaughter, who resided with him, 
red her shoemaker to wait upon her. 
ly was seated in the breakfast room 
or of leather breeches was shown in; 
not happen to know one handicrafts- 
: . the other, she at once intimated that 
> nim to measure her for a pair of 
1 ‘°, as she remarked, the wet weather 
nd she felt cold in “cloth.” The mod- 
i hardly believe his ears, 





fe ~ou, Miss?” said he, with hesitation. 


u 
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ut iuis* exclaimed the poor fellow, in gre:t 


J \, we,” said the young lady, who was re- 

‘or much gravity of deportment; ‘and I 

ousy (0 beg that you will give me plenty of room; 

fe sat walker, and Ido not like to wear 
“ot constrains me?” 


exi.y, *T never in my life measured a lady; I 


' 





And ut. ve he paused. 
t alady’s shoemaker?” was the query 
him. 

ins, miss,” said he; “‘I am a leather 
r; and I have come to take measure 

Mr. Gilbert.’’ 
» iady became perplexed too; but she re- 
:lfpossession after a good common sense 
| . «6 the maker of breeches to her grand- 





{ARP QUARTERMASTER. 


go the government had a quartermas- 
\\ « vieans who, it was feared, did himself a 
‘i “ood turns. He had, in fact, become 
il ‘1. and showed his riches in his purchases 
living. So the war department set a 
«' him, and find out how much he made 
1 «ions” paid by contractors. One fine 
unning detective called on the quarter- 
uo as anxious to furnish certain supplies 
’ «. Dhequartermaster thought at once that 
‘oo him a © liberal-minded ” contractor, 
‘ « the could do a “ good thing” with him. 
». conversation on prices and other points 
uve: but in which the detective utterly failed 
ons to the quartermaster’s skirts, the 

‘ © yersation closed the conference: 
lori ster—“Do you know what our Saviour 
| -us when he was in the sycamore tree?” 
cet “No, Ido not; I am not familiar with 

mt ». What did he say?” 

ster— He said, ‘Zaccheus, make haste 


oy Pada 


o “come down” supplied the ground of 
the detective was looking for, and ina 
|: quartermaster was dismissed from the 
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8STER AND THE DRIVER. 
asion, Mr. Webster was on his way to 
duties at Washington. He was com- 
eed at night by stage trom Baltimore. 
velling companions, and the driver had 
look which produced no inconsiderable 
the senator. ‘I endeavored to tran- 
it,’ said Mr. Webster, “ and had partial- 
when we reached the woods between 
and Washington (a proper scene for 
trage), and here, I confess, my courage 
1 me. Just then the driver turned to 
a gruff voice, asked my name. I gave 
Vhere are you going?” said he. The 
» Washington. I-am asenator.” Upon 
er seized me fervently by the hand, and 
1ow glad I am. I have been trembling 
the last hour; for when I looked at you 
» be a highwayman.’” Of course, both 
relieved, 
~+o—<ce >+—_—___—_——- 
sn in London, named Isaac Fell, removed 
‘@ Hill to Fleet Street,where he announced 
lows: “1 Fell from Ludgate Hill.” A 
iuderneath: “ O, what a fall was there!” 





y, not remarkable for the clearness of her 
ing a fine summer evening, said: “ It 
ful bright night; the moon made every- 
‘as a feather.” 
» toper not a toper?—When he’s three 
> wind. 
1 ORPHANS.—Go into the fields in July, 
find plenty of poppies. 
nd, and not liable to heavy duties—as the 
“hen he became a freeman, 
indertakers like professional pugilists ?— 
v are always boxing people. 
is on the sea,” as the cur said when the 
w him overboard. 
‘ical sign does an oath from the lips of an 
p put you in mind of ?—A demme quaver. 
vaby when cutting its ivories like a break- 
ecause it’s a feething (tea-thing). 
xl turn deserves another,” as the alder- 
en he discharged the thief who voted for 





kind of oil to have anything to do with— 


uly who becomes a nun like a scythe ?— 
cuts the bladea. 
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AURORA CLYDE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





HY wont you go down into 
the parlor, Aurora dear?” 

* Because I don’t want to, 
auntie dear.” 

Stately Mrs. Clyde ad- 
justed the folds of her 
sheeny Lyons satin, and 
then leaning her chin upon 
her slender, white, patri- 
cian hand, said, in a slight- 
ly dissatisfied tone: 

“It would be much bet- 
ter, my dear. The sea air 
is wonderfully invigorating, 
no doubt, but I must say I 
don’t see the propriety of 
taking it in unlimited quan- 
tities—particularly when the wind is east, as it is to- 
night.” 

“ Don’t interfere with her, Aunt Margaret. Ifpeo- 
ple are bent upon being absurd, I for one approve of 
letting them do it. Tt saves a good deal of breath 
and temper, and allows people the supreme felicity 
of having their own ridiculous way. Why don’t you 
retire to a convent, at once, Aurora? I would, if I 
were you.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. It would be a crime to 
waste so much beauty on the desert air,” said Au- 
rora, watching Fanny as she wound her splendid 
bronze tresses into magnificent cvils, that Lady 
Godiva might almost have envied. 

“Ah! you don’t know what we shall do down 
stairs,” said Fanny, drawing « long breath, and half- 
turning, so that she could survey her exquisite pro- 
file in the mirror. 

“Don’t 1? Don’t I see it all in my mind’s eye, 
Horativ? Don't I see Major Willis tiptoeing his way 
up to you to ask for the honor of your hand in the 
Lancers? Don’t I hear Charlie Rivers’s pathetic 
tone, as he says, ‘Don’t you think, Miss Lynn, that 
watering-places are something of a bore, after all?’ 
And then can’t I imagine the dowagers and wall- 
flowers sitting around the four sides of the parlor, 
trying to look happy, but only looking intensely stu- 
pid and—” 

“Aurora Clyde, how your tongue does run! I am 
obliged to request you to maintain a profound and 
sympathetic silence. When I am putting up the lett 
side of my hair, I want to give my mind to it, undis- 
tracted by any sublunary interests whatever—” 

“Why don’t you leave it alone then? Of course 
the other side would naturally be right under all cir- 
cumstances—” 

“Dear me! The creature is trying to make a pun. 
Aunt Margaret, how can you sit by and see me tor- 
tured? There—isn’t that au fait?” 

“Tt will do very well.” 

Fanny made a grimace. 

“ Tnappreciative barbarian!” A pin was here thrust 
into the abundant locks with a dexteruus hand, and 
Fanny’s task was achieved. 

“Now let us return to our muttons,” she contin- 
ued, in alively tone. “ Your clairvoyance, Miss Clyde, 
is wholly at fault. Major Willis will not be there, 
and instead of dancing the Lancers, I shall blush un- 
seen behind Aunt Margaret’s chair.” 

“ Where will Major Willis be?” 

“ Wandering among the Arcadian groves that em- 
bosom this delightful retreat—” 

“Two poplars and three stunted pines,” laughed 
Aurora. 

** Be quiet—or haunting the cavernous cliffs by the 
shore.” 

Aurora opened her limpid eyes wide. 

“ Major Willis turned romancer ?” 

















“Ono, but unless Miss Clyde smiles upon him, all 
other beauty smiles in vain.” 

“O! But Charlie Rivers?” 

“ Drifting his boat on the swaying tide, making 
sonnets to my lady’s eyes.” 

“ What adoleful prospect!” 

“All your fault, wicked one. Now, shall I be queen- 
ly in white crape and pearls, or dazzling in glace silk 
and diamonds, or perfectly fairy-like and bewitching 
in my sea-blue tissue with the aqua marina orna- 
ments?” 

‘You've pronounced for the last, I see,” said Au- 
rora, indifferently. 

“TI don’t know!”” Fanny looked a momentinto the 
polished mirror, noting the dark, lovely skin, flushed 
witha color as warm and rich as October. ‘I don’t 
know,” she repeated. 

“ Just as if you didn’t know that you looked best 
in the blue,” said Aurora, with just a shade of im- 
patience ia her manner. 

“How should 1?” cried Fanny. “Don’t all the 
authorities say that a brunette should not wear blue? 
and am I to fly in the face of all artistic rules, and 
persist in looking pretty without being able to give a 
reason for it?” 

“Look as pretty as you please, but don’t make a 
fuss about it,” said Aurora, shortly. 

“T was only trying to adapt myself tothe canons of 
art, Miss Clyde. Besides, where’s the good of look- 
ing pretty, if one can’t make a fuss about it?” 

“ What is the good of looking pretty on this partic- 
ular occasion, if, as you say, Major Willis and Char- 
lie Rivers are invisible and oblivious?” asked Aurora. 

“* My precious cousin, don’t you know there were 
two new arrivals to-day—a young girl, beautiful as 
an houri, and a gentleman like an Apollo for stately 
beauty, and an Essex for gallant bearing.” 

“ Husband and wife, I suppose.” 

‘Not atall. Brother and sister.” 

“ How did you find that out?” 

Fanny shook her head, mysteriously. 

“‘T have my means.” 

“Fanny, it’s a great pity you area Yankee. You 
should have figured as an intriguante at some French 
court. Your genius is sadly cramped in our simple 
society.” 

Fanny sighed, and drooped her lashes. 

“It is a lamentable fact, my dear, but I must 
adapt myself to circumstances.” 

“Girls,” said Mrs. Clyde, rousing up, sleepily, 
“aren’t you talking nonsense.” 

“It is just possible, auntie. Are you ready to go 
down?” 

“T believe so. Hadn’t you better come, Aurora?” 

“No, thank you, Aunt Margaret. Now confess, 
auntie, you’d rather have @ cosy evening up here 
with me, than to go into the glare, and sit wedged in 
between a set of tiresome stupidities.” 

“But, my dear,” and Mrs. Clyde drew herself up 
in her stately fashion, “I owe some duties to society, 
and so do you.” 

“Society !” said Aurora, her rosy lips curving into 
a bitter smile. “1 haven't forgotten how this same 
society spurned me like a vile thing from its midst, 
and set its heel upon me.” 

Mrs. Clyde shrugged her shoulders. 

“Why will you bring up those things? For my 
part, I should be glad to forget them. I never thought 
it was as bad as youimagined, either. Well, doas you 
please—only don’t go out without your water-proof. 
Au revoir, my dear.” 

Mrs. Clyde sailed down stairs, arching her swan- 
like neck. Aurora turned to the window, looking out 
at the broad reach of water, with the fog creeping up 
and veiling the black, burnished waves. 

“ Forget those times! I wish to heaven I could,” 
setting the red lips together, and crushing down a 
sob. ‘I must go out. It is stifling here.” 

She caught up a little worsted trifle—like a wreath 
of sea-fuam, touched in spots by the red, setting sun, 
and tied it under her chin. Then she ran down stairs, 
past the parlor door, never minding the waves of 
subtle melody that stole out and waylaid her, and 


out into the open air. It was only @ moment’s walk 
to theshore. The island was a green spot in the 
bosom of the sea—its seaward side bulwarked by 
mighty masses of rock, down from which you gazed 
into dark pools, where no sunshine ever fell, and 
which boiled and foamed when a storm was abroad, 
and seethed there in their prison of purple darkness, 
and beatand lashed the cruel walls in vain. For the 
rest, there was only the wide waste of restless waves 
with their endless changes of color, forever new, and 
forever beautiful; the arching heaven, a vast opaque 
dome of sapphire blue, mottled by vapory clouds, 
touched with tender tints at dawn and sunset, and 
at night filled with the innumerable company of stars. 
Aurora sat down near the brink of a jutting cliff— 
the dim sea and the crystalline stars before her, and 
the swash of the tide, and the faint music from the 
hotel, mingling pleasantly with her thoughts. Yet 
the thoughts were not altogether pleasant. Some- 


compressed in pain; again there was a rush of tears, 
and quick, convulsing sobs. 

This was what she saw looking back over five years. 
Aurora Clyde at twenty, beautiful, impulsive, and 
wholly untaught in the world’s ways, and incredulous 
of its wickedness. She had lived in the country all 
her girlhood. The Clydes were the magnates of the 
country. Rich, of aristucratic lineage and high- 
spirited. 

But Judge Clyde had lost his wife in the fresh 
beauty of her youth, and since that day, he had shut 
himself up from society. Aurora drank tea now and 
then with a girl-friend in the neighboring village, and 
they sometimes entertained their own relations, or an 
early crony of Judge Clyde at their own residence. 
And at twenty, this was positively all that Aurora 
knew of society. 

But just then Aunt Margaret came upon the scene. 
She had, so she thought, a special talent for social life, 
was born to shine in crowds, and be the cynosure of 
all respectable eyes. Judge then of her dismay, 
when, having married a younger brother of Aurora’s 
father, in the pride of her summer beauty, that gen- 
tleman, with true masculine perversity, became all 
at once an invalid, and so Aunt Margaret was forced 
to spend a good many years of her life in taking care 
of him. He died at last, to be sure, but not until his 
wife had passed her youth—grown, indeed into a 
stately lady, past middle life, and verging towards 
age; always dressed in heavy, lustreless black silk, 
with chemisette and cuffs of fabulously old lace, al- 
ways knitting or netting pretty trifles, unpractical, 
unsophisticated, and with a weakness for admiration. 

Aunt Margaret sat in her easy-chair one evening, 
when she had been two years a widew, in profound 
thought. Tobe or not to be in society, was the 
question—promptly decided in the aflirmative. But 
liow to get there? The world was not particularly 
given to the worship of middle-aged dowagers, who 
are not especially lively nor enormously rich—unless, 
indeed, they appear us the chaperon of some bright, 
particular star. Then they may hope to be courted 
and flattered to the top of their bent. 

“There is brother William,” quoth Aunt Mar- 
garet, meditatively. ‘It is really wicked of him to 
keep Aurora shut up in that dull, country neigh- 
borhood. ‘The girl must be grown up now. Let me 
see—eighteen—no, she was a year old when I was 
married, and that was nineteen years ago last 
Christmas. Why, she is twenty, and pretty I dare 
say. She promised to be, seven or eight years ago.” 

As the result of this soliloguy—behold Aunt Mar- 
garet set down, just at dusk of an autumn evening, 
with her five trunks, and three bandboxes, and the 
large travelling basket, and the small ditto, and her 
maid, and French poodle at Judge Clyde's door, 

“T’ve come to keep you company, my dear,” she 
said, after Aurora had reduced the chaos of her apart- 
ment to order, and established her before a comfort- 
able lunch. 

Aurora kissed her—the fair, pleasant old face pleas- 
ed the girl. 

“Thank you, auntie. That will be nice.” 





times the haughty eye flashed, and the red lip was. 





“Aren’t you dreadful lonesome here?” asked auntie, 
sipping her Mocha. 

*‘Sometimes—in the winter, when there are great 
storms so that we can’t stir out doors tor weeks—but 
not insummer. O, in summex we have delightful 
times.’’ 

“ Who do you have for society?” 

“O, [ go tosee Cousin Fanny, and Cousin Fanny 
comes to see me,” laughed Aurora. 

“Cousin Fanny! Who is that?” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, with some little asperity towards a possible in- 
terloper. ‘I do not recollect any of my relations who 
bore that name.” 

‘Cousin upon my mother’s side,” said Aurora, 
“ Fanny is Uncle Conway’s daughter.” 

“ Mrs. Clyde had never approved her brother-in- 
law’s wife. ‘ Poor, aren’t they?” 

Aurora flushed a little—not at the fact, but at the 
tone in which the question was put. 

“TI believe so. But Fanny is a splendid girl, a 
great deal handsomer an@ wittier than I am.” 

Mrs. Clyde surveyed her niece a whole minute be- 
fore she spoke again. 

“You are not handsome—distingue rather—per- 
haps beautiful. Your style is peculiar and striking. 
I should say you would make a sensation if you were 
introduced.” 

The subject of the criticism crimsoned to her 
temples. 5 
“But to return,’ continued the dowager, ‘‘do you 

have no other society?” 

“ Positively none, auntie!” 

“No gentlemen?” 

*¢ O yes, the minister and the doctor—both on the 
shady side of seventy, it is true, but-——” 

“Pshaw! Aurora, wouldn’t you like go to New 
York and spend the winter? You would have the 
opera and concerts, the theatre, parties, dress balls— 
though I must say I don’t approve of dress balls in 
general. I went to one once, dressed as the Goddess 
of Silence, and because I didn’t speak to anybody, 
people thought 1 was deaf and dumb, and nobody 
came near me.” 

‘“‘How unfortunate! But, auntie, one thing you 
didn’t mention. You said nothing about the stately 
cavalier whose presence is te ase all these scenes 
enchanting.” 

“He will come, as a matter of course, my dear. 
You'd like to, go, wouldn’t you? I shall speak to 
your father about it at once.” 

Aurora thought of the long,winter evenings, the 
snow piled up against the vatside of the windows— 
her futher asleep in the arm-chair, and herself idling 
over a book—not a soul to speak to except Daisy, 
the kitten, who, though very sociable in her way, 
could not be said to shine in conversation, 

Aunt Margaret opened her ariillery upon Judge 
Clyde the same evening. 

“Lonesome? Qught to see society. 
isn’t your old father company enough?” 

“ Now, brother William,” exclained Aunt Marga- 
ret, “‘ that is a very unreasonable way of putting it,” 
as it was, ; 

Judge Clyde settled himself in his chair, 

“Granted!” and he turned the matter over in his 
mind, at last yielding a slow consent. 

“ Now the question is,” said Mrs. Clyde, ‘ shall we 
take rooms, or go to housekeeping? Housekeeping 
is more respectable—it has an air of permanency, 
which is eminently proper, but, on the other hand, it 
is more convenient to live at a hotel—” 

“QO, I pronounce for housekeeping,” said the judge. 
“V’ve not lived in my own corner fifty years to go 
knocking about the world now. ‘There’s nae place 
like my ain place.’ But I hope this New York life 
wont rub off the freshness from my mountain flower 
—eh, lassie?” 

“Aurora is very well—quite distinguished in her 
manners, I admit—but she wants style, she wants 
style, When I was young—*™ 

The Judge went off into a doze, and Aurora into a 
daydream, for Aunt Margaret had mounted her 
hobby, and was not likely to puil bridle before bed- 


Why, pet, 
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time, and as she talked on without requiring any 
signs of attention on the part of her auditors, except 
an occasional yes or no, or an ah and an indeed, which 
Aurora was generally fortunate enough to put in at 
the right places, the monotonous hum was not, upon 
the whole, unpleasant. 


Two months later, and Aurora was assisting at a 
gorgeous Christmas fete. As she passed through the 
rooms, her fresh eye dazzled by the enchanting beau- 
ty of everything around her, the flowers, the pictures, 
the exquisite toilets and the beautiful faces, one and 
another sought the hostess to inquire about that 
beautiful girl. 

“Fred McArthur, who is that distinguished look- 
ing girl upon that tall old fogy’s arm?” 

“The tall old fogy is Judge Clyde, and the young 
lady is his d ughter,” replied McArthur, dryly. 

“The deuce it is. Splendid creature, isn’t she? 
You were dancing with her, weren’t ‘you? Will you 
introduce me?” 

“Introduce you, Kirk Lennox, to that innocent 
girl? You’ll excuse me, please.” 

Kirk Lennox reddened and looked embarrassed for 
an instant, a thing which, to do him justice, he very 
rarely did. 

‘Your tone and emphasis are not complimentary. 
And why not, pray?” 

McArthur shrugged his shoulders. 

* We understand each other, Lennox. Such girls 
as that are not for such men as you and I.” 

OQ, you object to me on moral grounds! Give ear 
all ye nations! The kennel is turned preacher, and 
the gutter has spewed out an apostle.” 

Fred McArthur’s face grew white. 

“True, but who put me there? Who made me 
ashamed to show my face among pure-hearted wo- 
men? But that’s no matter. J didn’t seek to know 
the girl. You'd better not.” 

Lennox had controlled his anger by this time. 

“Ah! I understand. You’ve designs on the lady 
yourself, and mean to get a dangerous rival out of the 
way. But it’s a fair field, and no favor, my fine fel- 
low. Mrs. Maitland will oblige me.” 

He went to seek her. 

Aurora was standing for a moment in a quiet 
corner. The subdued light fell softly around her, 
touched the sheeny, white silk, kindled the pearls in 
the soft, lustrous black hair, and made her wonder- 
fally fair complexion still more lovely in its beauti- 
ful pallor. 

‘*Miss Clyde, allow me to present you to Mr. 
Lennox. 

Aurora Clyde looked up. A tall figure, a colorless, 
olive complexion, a pair of soft, dangerous, Italian 
eyes, manners whose subtle, silent flattery stole away 
your judgment, and carried you captive against your 
will—this was Kirk Lennox. 

** Miss Clyde, I would like to ask how this scene 
looks to you. Iam always fond of looking through 
fresh eyes; my own are somewhat Dlase, I confess.” 

“ O, it seems very beautiful to me—like a picture, 
or like an enchanted scene,” said Aurora, smiling. 

“ What a pity it cannot last,” said Lennox. ‘“ How 
sad to think that at the close of your second or 
third season, society will have no more charms for 
you than a wilted rose.” 

“ Will it be so?” asked Aurora, eagerly. ‘ Yet 
why need it? I don’t know anything about the world 
—but it seems to me that one must find so much 
stimulus, so many friends, so much that one cannot 
enjoy in solitude, that society can never grow weari- 
some.” 

“Who was it, Miss Clyde, that said, ‘Satiety has 
been the bane of my existence?’ ” 

* Byron, perhaps?” 

“Why! I thought good young ladies never read 
Byron.” 

Aurora laughed, and colored. 

“Then I’m afraid I am not a good young lady. But 
I’ve been brought up alone with papa, and had free 
range of his library.” 

« Never a duenna to dictate?” 

* Not one.” 

“That must be delightful. I wonder you did not 
escape to the world long ago. We needed new belles 
last year, sadly. How came you to hide in the coun- 
try so long?” 

** Because I was happy enough, I suppose. I never 
thought about a change.” 

“You had country pleasures—a five-mile ride of a 
rmoorning, or a pair in hand on a fine afternoon; then 
there was the garden, and the aviary.” 

“Mr. Lennox, I think Mrs. Maitland must have 
been talking to you,” said Aurora. 

“A little, I own. But I knew you were a horse- 
woman by your carriage,” and the handsome eyes 
flashed a compliment. ‘Quite an Arcadian life you 
led, I fancy—such as I have always longed for. I 
have always had a belief that I should drift into some 
cosy nook at last.”’ 

Kirk Lennox dropped his voice into a pathetic key, 
and left it to be understood that some dire fate 
chained him to town. 

“But tell me about it,” he continued. 
kind of a place is Ilshy Grove?” 

“It is like a place in some tale—some English sto- 
ry. But I cannot tell you aboutit. It is home,and 
I cannot put its charm into words.” 

“A massive old house set in green fields, framed by 
very old trees, overlooking wide, rich valleys, and 
within sound of a singing river.” 

Aurora’s eyes met his, in innocent surprise. 

“Why, when were you at Ilshy Grove?” she said. 

“About two minutes ago.” 


“What 


ing a singular pleasure in the fresh, unsophisticated 

nature that looked outofthem. Then the eyes were 

beautiful, too, limpid, clear, and with a brooding soft- 

ness in them. 

“ What do you mean?” she sakl, puzzled. 

“T followed the direction of your eyes, and by a sort 

of magnetic sympathy, was able to see what they 

saw.” 

“A dangerous gift—I am afraid ofit,” said Aurora, 

playfully recoiling a little. 

“I renounce it then,” said Lennox, earnestly. 

“ Don’t be afraid of me. I’m the most harmless per- 

son in the world—nobody’s enemy but my own, I am 

told. Does that shock you, Miss Clyde? You look 
very grave.” 

“DoI? I was only listening intently. It is so 
pleasant to know just what people are.” 

He gave hera keen look. No, the girl did not un- 
derstand him. It was only pure, girlish mischief 
that shone in her face. 

**You are laughing at me, Miss Clyde—but I see 
Fred McArthur over there, looking daggers at me. 
I shall positively be mobbed, if I have the audacity 
to detain you longer. Will you give me the great 
pleasure of dancing with you?” 

A little tinkling melody fan through the room— 
gushes of summer rain on the roof, interluded by 
ripples of bird-music. A moment,'and Aurora was 
swimming through the swaying dance to that air of 
wondrous sweetness, her color rising under those soft, 
bewitching eyes, his hand touching hers, his voice 
chiming with the music. 

There was something strangely alluring about this 
man; he was using his most consummate art to win 
her favor, partly from a natural instinct, and partly 
to pique Fred McArthur. Was it strange that he 
succeeded ? 

“T have lost my flowers,” said Aurora, when two 
hours later he was near her in the shawl room. ‘‘My 
poor lily-of th»-valley! I don’t like tothink of it as 
being crushed under all those trampling feet.” 

* Don’t think of it so,” he whispered. ‘ Think of 
your loss as my great gain.” 

He bent to throw on her cloak. A sweet odor float- 
ed around her. She looked up. 

“Ah! give them to me,” she said, seeing the flow- 
ers in his button-hole. 

His warm, nervous fingers caught the little hand 
she held out. 

“It is downright larceny,” she said, laughing. 

** Pronounce me any sentence you please then, but 
don’t compel me to restore the property. I would 
not miss having a souvenir of to-night,” he said, ina 
low, earnest tone. 

Aurora felt her cheek flush. They passed down 
stairs. Aunt Margaret was already in the carriage. 
“ Aren’t you tired, dear?” 

Aurora presented Mr. Lennox. 

* One of the Lennoxes of Fairwater, sir? Don’t 
you remember Colonel Lennox, Aurora—O no, you 
don’t remember him, but your mother would—the 
most gentlemanly man!” 

‘‘My lamented uncle,” cried Kirk Lennox. 
was, indeed.” 

* He was a relative, then. I was sure of it. Do 
you recollect him?” said Mrs Clyde, greatly pleased. 


*“Recollect him! Shall I ever forget him?” cried 
the supposititious nephew. 

“ He was not a man to be forgotten, truly. 
fellow!” 

* Poor fellow!’ echoed Kirk Lennox, pathetically. 
Mr. Lennox’s accomplishments were available, his 
talent for lying particularly so. 

“Come and see us, Mr. Lennox; come any time,” 
said Aunt Margaret, bowing her adieux. 

It was just such an invitation as he liked. 

“A very fme-looking young man, my dear. Quite 
like his distinguished uncle,” said Mrs. Clyde. “‘ Such 
elegant manners, too.” 

Aurora listened to these praises with eager pleasure. 
Her fancy was half enthralled. ‘Those handsome 
eyes haunted her dreams that night—looking into her 
own, wooing her by their winning softness, storming 
her admiration by their keen brilliancy. 

“Something for you, miss,” said Lizette, the next 
morning. 

Aurora undid the scented, silver-paper box, sealed 
with the monogram—K. L. 

“O, how beautiful!” 

A spray of lilies-of-the-valley under the shadow of 
their own broad leaves, two great, purple pansies, 
and a creamy, fragrant rose. 

“What perfect taste, Aunt Margaret!” said Auro- 
ra, blushing with pleasure. 

“Yes dear. I suspect you have made a conquest.” 

*O hush, auntie!” 

Aurora bent over the flowers to hide her crimson- 
ing cheeks. 

“ Well, well, child, you must get over that habit of 
blushing so easily.” 

They went down to breakfast. That day Aunt 
Margaret built air-castles, and Aurora wandered 
around the house in a delicious day-dream. 

Three months had passed. It was still the height of 
the season. Thiscrisp,winter’s morning everybody was 
abroad, tempted out by the new-fallen snow. The 
sleighs ran merrily, dropping little tinkling crystals 
of music as they went. Aurora stood at the window 

in a riding-dress. The face under the coquettish hat 
has lost none of its fresh, pure beauty, though there 
is a redder flush on the round cheek, and just now a 
lit@le impatience in the calm, soft eyes. 

“Why doesn’t he come, I wonder !’’ and she twisted 
her riding-whipin the small, gloved hand. ‘ That 
odious Mrs. Maitland. I do so want to tell him.” 


“ He 


Poor 


Miss Clyde. “This is more than a mere flirtation, 
which would have been well enough,” said society, 
though it recognized Kirk Lennox as a professed ad- 
venturer and an unscrupulous roue. “It really was 
improper,” ed this same virtuous society, 
‘* for Miss Clyde to so compromise herself.” 
Speaking through a suitable mouthpiece, Mrs. 
Maitland, it was good enough to warn Aurora of her 
danger. Justa hint, but it was enough to set the 
white check aflame with shame, and bring indignant 
tears to her eyes. 

“This is very extraordinary, Mrs. Maitland,” said 
the novice. “Mr. Lennox was introduced to my ac- 
quaintance by yourself. Young girls smile upon him, 
and the old ladies court him—and now, for the first 
time, I am told that he unworthy of my favor. Why, 
if he is what you represent him to be, he ought to be 
exiled from society.” 

“O, my dear Miss Clyde, that shows what a neo- 
phyte you are, Satiety has to tolerate a good many 
people whom one ¢amuot exactly approve. The young 
ladies you speak of would never think, for a moment, 
of marrying Kirk Lennox. It would be as much as 
@ girl’s character was worth.” 

Autor Caught a quick breath. 

Do yottmean to say that you introdtice to young 
girls a Han With whom it would be infamy to be 
connected?” 

Mrs. Maitland colored. 

“You put it very strongly, Miss Clyde. I only 
spoke for your good, seeing that you were acting in- 
discreetly,” she said, very coldly. 

“Tam obliged to you, but after the insight you 
have given me into the morality of society, I may be 
excused if I choose a different guide for my conduct,” 
said Aurora, haughtily. 

Mrs. Maitland was decidedly angry. As she told 
her friends afterwards, she had advised Miss Clyde, 
from feelings of the purest friendship, and had been 
repaid by positive insult. But she had the satisfac- 
tion of doing her duty, and now one might look on 
and see the ignorant girl going to perdition with the 
clearest conscience. 

With the remembranee of this conversation ting- 
ling her cheeks and kindling her eyes, Aurora stands 
by the window, so eager to tell it all to Kirk, and lis- 
ten to his explanations, which must, she was sure, 
sweep away her doubts. He rode up at last, threw 
his bridle rein to the groom, who rode the graceful, 
spirited animal intended for Aurora’s use, and ran up 
the steps. He was admitted at once. She took a 
step toward him, her color all fading away, but a 
slow love-smile creeping into her eyes. He bent his 
handsome head, took the fair face between his hands, 
and kissed her over and over again. 

“ Did I keep you waiting, precious? It was all the 
fault of that wretched groom. I had to see Lilian 
shod and saddled, before I was certain he was safe 
for you.” 

“Thank you, dear Kirk. You are very kind to 
me.” 

She gathered up the sweeping folds of her riding- 
dress, and they went down stairs—he following her 
with every tender gallantry. Aud where were her 
doubts? All vanished, and remembered with self- 
reproach. 








Mr. Kirk Lennox lived in a stately house in a very 
quiet and aristocratic part of the city. It was a 
gloomy-looking house, its front windows and shades 
almost always closed. But the massive stone walls 
looked down into a little square, and one or two tall 
elms stroked them caressingly. There were other 
lodgers besides Mr. Kirk Lennox, but it must be sup- 
posed that the people who kept the house were 
very discreet, uninquisitive persons, since their 
lodgers lived in entire ignorance of each other, 
and rarely met, even upon the stairs. It was very 
still inside, and very dark. Whatever secrets the 
house had, it was plain to see that it kept them well. 

Just after Mr. Lennox left his apartments, before, 
indeed, he was fairly out of sight, a woman tripped 
up the steps, and let herself in by a key she carried. 
She looked around a moment in the dark hall. An 
old woman came forward. The girl who had come in 
gave her a nod. 

“Tm going up.” 

“ He’s gone out!” 

“No matter!” : 

The old woman nodded again, as who should say, 
go along, then, and retired to her crypt behind the 
stairs. 

The audacious girl went directly to Kirk Lennox’s 
apartments, and applied another key. 

‘So my lord has gone out,” she said, stepping into 
the room, and throwing off » veil that had hitherto 
hid her face. “It’s just as well. Ican find amuse- 
ment enough here, I dare say.”” She laughed a low, 
silvery, subtle laugh, as she said this. 

A ray of red sunshine stole in through a crack in 
the blind, as she stood there disrobing, and lit up the 
tawny cheek, and played among the tangle of rich 


splendid, rich only in sensuous beauty. 
ing her hat and shawl into a corner. 


the habit of putting things away so nicely. 
shows he has something to conceal. 


black curls, A face and figure exactly fitted to a 
room where all the appointments were luxurious and 


“What is he about now, I wonder?” she said, fling- 
“He isn’t in 
That | 
It will be a pity 


dunning letters fron, trades-people. One—two— 
three—why, the chevalier is in an alarming way. A 
claim for adebt of honor. ‘If not paid, shall be un- 
der the ity of d ling satisfaction.’ Pshaw! 
It must be in some secret drawer.” 

She examined the desk attentively—peeped into all 
its corners, tried all its compartments with an in- 
genuity and perseverance, which, however creditable 
to her astuteness, could scarcely have been gratify- 
ing to Kirk Lennox. Presently a low, musical laugh 
rippled along the silence. 

“Eureka! This is the correspondence—and—ah, 
was ever anything like my good fortune?—here is the 
miniature of the new inamorate. She pressed the 
spring, and Aurora Clyde’s face looked out at her. 
A malediction parted the scarlet lips; the nervous 
little hand clutched the picture fiercely. “It is a 
beautiful face—an innocent face,” she murmured, in 
a moment. “Kirk Lennox, you would steal into 
heaven and seduce one of the angels, if you could.” 
She gazed long at the picture. At last two tears 
shone in her diamond bright eyes. ‘It is an inno- 
cent face,” she muttered. ‘“ J could never have look- 
‘ed like that, I think. AndI can save her. I’ve half 
a mind—” she paused a minute, and hurriedly con- 
cealed two or three notes in her pocket, replaced ev- 
erything in the desk as she had found it, and then 
flung herself in a corner of the sofa. ‘‘ What sweet 
eyes!” she said, looking at the picture again. “ What 
a tender, true mouth! Kirk Lennox, do you think I 
shall let you blast this flower?” By-and-by a great 
sob shook her; she slipped down from a sitting pos- 
ture, and lying there, her face hid in the cushion, 
wept as woman never weeps but for one cause, 

Two hours later, Mr. Kirk Lennox opened the door. 
He came in with a sort of nonchalant gayety, hum- 
ming a snatch of Gon Giovanni. 

‘What! Thedeuce! Yow here, Annette?” 

The figure on the sofa half rose. 

“Are brusque manners coming into fashion, 
Kirk?” she said, languidly. 

‘‘ Fashion be hanged!” he growled. ‘‘ What do you 
want?” 

She sat up. 

** You know what I want,” she said, sullenly. 

He took out his purse—tossed her an eagle. She 
stooped for it—the tawny cheek a spot of red flame. 

‘* Before I would touch it for mysel/, Kirk Lennox, 
I’d see you in the bottomless pit, where you belong.” 
He shrugged his shoulders, whistled, laughed. 
“Tragic!” But when she had gone, he knit his 
brows. ‘Matters are coming to acrisis. The judge 
shuts his doors on me; bills beset me everywhere. 
But I’ll win, though, if Aurora holds true—sweet, 
little, innocent fool! The idea of an elopement 
shocked her—but I must push it. If I don’t teuch 
the heiress’s money soon, I may as well go to the pit 
—as that little demon suggested. What’s the matter, 
I wonder! She looked wicked. If 1 catch her med- 
dling—”’ he set his teeth with a curse. 











A little figure veiled, and dressed in black, stood a 
month after in Aurora Clyde’s dressing-room. 

“T have brought you here, as you wished. Noone 
will interrupt us. Now let me hear what you have 
to say tome,” said Aurora, alittle tremor in her voice, 
in spite of herself. 

The veil was torn off; she let her cloak fall from 
her shoulders, and the two women confronted each 
other. Annette looked at Aurora for a whole min- 
ute. At last she drew a long breath. 

“You are very beautiful, Miss Clyde—but if you 
had been only that, I shouldn’t be here. I am hand- 
some, too, but in a different way.” 

The silvery, mocking laugh here smote Aurora’s 
ear with sudden pain. She moved uneasily. : 

“Before I say anything,” said the other, “I want 
you to remember that I, too, am a woman, and can 
suffer as you do.” 

Aurora looked at her—an infinite pity softening her 
face. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she said, gently. 
** No one ever laughs as you did just now, without 
being sadly unhappy. If I can help you—” 

She was interrupted. 

“ Don’t talk to me so-—you will make it impossible 
for me to tell you what I came totell you.” 

Aurora’s cheek paled and flushed again, in appre- 
hension. 

“ Well—go on,” she said. 

“T came to speak to you ur—Kirk Lennox,” chok- 
ing a little at the name. 

Aurora grew deadly white. 

“Well!” in a dry tone. 

“ He professes to love you; perhaps he does—as he 
can—and you, lady, love him. You are just now on 
the eve of an elopement—to marry him against your 
father’s command.” 

She stopped, raised her eyes to Aurora, who stood 
blushing, like any criminal. 

“T came to prevent this, because—unless your 
proud, true face belies you, you would marry no man, 
though loving him well, who was a base, false traitor 
to the holiest vows—a man who blights, like poison, 
everything pure that he touches. This is Kirk 
Lennox.” 

** Prove it!” 

The same hard, dry tone—a spasm of pain crossing 
her face, and distorting her lips as she spoke. An- 





while. 
Narcissus. 








He smiled into her pure, straight-forward eyes, hav- 


People had begun to remark Lennox’s devotion to 


if I can’t tind it out.” She began rummaging in an ele- 
gant rosewood writing-desk, chatting to herself all the 
“A mirror in the cover—just like a modern 
So that he can take a look at it occasion- 
ally while he is writing his amorous epistles, and | the other side of the room, and sat down. She read 
draw from his own beauty the inspiration his passion | the letters, one after another, only stopping now 
fails to supply. Nothing here but business notes—j| and then to clear away the mist that clouded her 


nette drew a package of papers from her dress. 
“Read them—you know %!s hand—and then tell 

me whether Kirk Lennox ought to be your husband.” 
Aurora took the papers, felt her way, blindly, to 
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eyes, read straight to the end, though her face gre Th 
whiter, and the paper shook in her hands. She I» \ ' 
down the last, a long shudder passed over her, a lo 
heart-breaking moan parted her lips. 

“ He has deceived me. May God forgive him!” 
| Annette began to throw on her cloak, Aurora : 

* emotion was of a kind that she did not understan 
It rather frightened her. 

“Tam not to blame, Miss Clyde. J wouldn't hay 
distressed you so for the world,” she said, half crying. 

Aurora got up, swept away the clinging hair fro: 
her pale, wet face. | 

“You have done me a great service, Shall I—” Th: 
girl recoiled a step. ‘You mistake me. But,” sh: io 
said, more humbly, “if you would let me kiss your 
hand.” 

_ Aurora bent down her face, would have touche: 
her cheek. 

“No, no,”’ in a sudden passion of tears, ‘Iam noi 
fit. There is a great gulfbetween us. I cannot cros 
it. Farewell.” 

She was gone—the dark shadow that had destroyec 
her peace. For a moment, Aurora felt as if the 
whole might be an ugly dream, but it all came back 
too vividly real, and she sank into a corner, crying 
in bitter humiliation, “ O pity me, pity me!” 

A year after, and Aurora was left futherless, Year- 
went by. Aunt Margaret in vain urged her to go in 
to society. Her cousin Fanny, who had come to liv: 
with her, laughed at her sensitiveness. But Aurora 
proud spirit had been stung to the quick. In her 
sudden seclusion from the world, which followed th 
unveiling of Mr. Kirk Lennox, a waif from society 
had sometimes floated in upon her. She understood, 
at last, that she was really compromised—that not 
only Mrs. Maitland, but a score of congenial spirits, 
had pronounced her tabooed—that some even dared 
whisper a darker word. Ah, it was a bitter punish- 
ment! 





This was the chapter in her life that Aurora recall- 
ed as she sat by the desolate shore, listening to the 
swash of the waves upon the sand, and the soft musi 
that floated from the parlor out into the pleasant! 
summer night, 

The music ceased at last, and the dancers came out | - 
to watch the moonrise from the cliffs. Aurora rose 
to find aless conspicuous seat. She stepped along the 
edge of the rocky bulwark, intending to go further " 
down among the detached rocks at its base. But the 
uncertain moonlight deceived her—her foot slipped 
over the edge, and in an instant, half sliding, half | 
falling, she seemed to go down fathomless depths— ' 
clutching wildly at the projecting points of rock, and my 
at last clinging to a sharp, outreaching shelf, stayed 
from destruction for a moment. Ouly a moment. 
Above, the steepy, sloping rock, up which she could 
scarcely climb, even if set fairly on the way—below, | a 
the black, fearful water, waiting to engulf her. The roe 
cruel rock cut her fingers to the bone. No help was 
coming. Perhaps they would never know how she 
had died. Her body would be washed ashore mute 
and still. They would never guess the torture of 
that long t of susp \' 

It was dreadful to die so. Her fingers were losing | ‘ 
their hold. A moan of terror, a prayer, and she 
must let go, when a voice shouted to her from below: 

“Can you hold on a moment longer?” joa 

She clutched the thin shelf—tried to cry out, but \ 
vainly. Another shout, “Try tor your life!” She | 
did try. In aninstant she heard the dip of oars, \ 
Could she holdonamoment more? The warm blood \ i 4 
from the torn fingers trickled down her wrists. 

“ Now drop easily into the water!” | 

O, how could she? It was letting go of life—and ; 
still she clung desperately. , 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the cheery voice, only a lit- | 
tle way off. ‘I can’t come any closer with my boat, |: 
but I'll surely pick you up. Now let go!” ja 

She released her hand and went down, only a few | 
feet, striking the water just as a great wave was roll- | . 
ing back—a wave that carried her in a breath right | 
into the track of the boat. A strong arm reached out 
and drew her in, laying her down gently. She caught ' 
her breath and called back her scattered senses while 
he was trimming the sails. | 

“Are you much hurt?” he said, coming back and | «.. 
kneeling down beside her. ; 

“Not much; only my hands are cut.” 

He took out a handkerchief, tore it in strips, and 
wrapped itaroundthem, A kind face, which Aurora |.. |. 
could not see very well by the moonlight, a gentle | | 
touch, and a serious, sweet voice, 

“ How can I thank you as I ought? But, O, it was 
terrible to think of letting go!” she said, shuddering. 

“It wasa hard thing. I doubt if every woman 

would have had the faith and courage to doit. But 
it was all I could do. You would inevitably have 
been drowned before I conld have reached you from 
above. If you had not dropped just as you did, I 
should have had to tack ship, and then in swimming | 
there would Have been a risk of missing you in such 
hs eee All this time he was bandaging her 
“T will take you to the hotel as soon as Ican get 
around to the wharf. Johnny,” calling to the boy at 
the helm, “ head straight for the pier.” 
She could hardly stand when she stepped on shore, 
and could not refuse his assistance in reaching the 
house. ; 
z Why, Aurora!” This was Aunt Margaret. 

Why, Aurora!” This was Fanny. 

Bet the dripping figure sank to the fluor, fainting. 
. O dear, dear me!” cried Mrs. Clyde, wriuging her 
hands. “ She’s been and got drowned just as L have | o 
told her @ hundred times she would.” 
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* proud spirit had been stung to the quick. In her 
sudden seclusion from the world, which followed the 
unveiling of Mr. Kirk Lennox, a waif from society 
had sometimes floated in upon her. She understood, 
at last, that she was really compromised—that not 
only Mrs. Maitland, but a score of congenial spirits, 
had pronounced her tabooed—that some even dared 


It was dreadful to die so. Her fingers were losing 
their hold. A moan of terror, a prayer, and she 
must let go, when a voice shouted to her from below: 

“Can you hold on a moment longer?” 

. She clutched the thin shelf—tried to cry out, but 
vainly. Another shout, “Try tor your life!” She 
did try. In aninstant she heard the dip of oars. 
Could she holdonamoment more? The warm blood 
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eyes, read straight to the end, though her face grew 
whiter, and the paper shook in her hands. She laid 
down the last, a long shudder passed over her, a low, 
heart-breaking moan parted her lips. 

“ He has deceived me. May God forgive him!” 

Annette began to throw on her cloak, Aurora’s 
emotion was of a kind that she did not understand. 
It rather frightened her. 

“Tam not to blame, Miss Clyde. J wouldn’t have 
distressed you so for the world,” she said, half crying. 

Aurora got up, swept away the clinging hair from 
her pale, wet face. 

“ You have done me a great service. ShallI—” The 
girl recoiled a step. ‘You mistake me. But,” she 
said, more humbly, “if you would let me kiss your 
hand.” 

Aurora bent down her face, would have touched 
"her cheek. 

“No, no,” in a sudden passion of tears. ‘‘I am not 
fit. There is a great gulfbetween us. I cannot cross 
it, Farewell.” 

She was gone—the dark shadow that had destroyed 
her peace. For a moment, Aurora felt as if the 
whole might be an ugly dream, but it all came back, 
too vividly real, and she sank into a corner, crying, 
in bitter humiliation, “‘O pity me, pity ine!’ 

A year after, and Aurora was left futherless. Years 
went by. Aunt Margaret in vain urged her to go in- 
to society. Her cousin Fanny, who had come to live 
with her, laughed at her sensitiveness. But Aurora's 


whisper a darker word. Ah, it was a bitter punish- 
ment! 





This was the chapter in her life that Aurora recall- 
ed as she sat by the desolate shore, listening to the 
swash of the waves upon the sand, and the soft music 
that floated from the parlor out into the pleasant 
summer night. 

The music ceased at last, and the dancers came out 
to watch the moonrise from the cliffs. Aurora rose 
to find aless conspicuous seat. She stepped along the 
edge of the rocky bulwark, intending to go further 
down among the detached rocks atits base. But the 
uncertain moonlight deceived her—her foot slipped 
over the edge, and in an instant, half sliding, half 
falling, she seemed to go down fathomless depths— 
clutching wildly at the projecting points of rock, and 
at last clinging to a sharp, outreaching shelf, stayed 
from destruction for a moment. Only a moment. 
Above, the steepy, sloping rock, up which she could 
scarcely climb, even if set fairly on the way—below, 
the black, fearful water, waiting to engulf her. The 
cruel rock cut her fingers to the bone. No help was 
coming. Perhaps they would never know how she 
had died. Her body would be washed ashore mute 
and still. They would never guess the torture of 
that long moment of suspense. 


from the torn fingers trickled down her wrists. 

“ Now drop easily into the water!” 

O, how could she? It was letting go of life—and 
still she clung desperately. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said the cheery voice, only a lit- 
tle way off. ‘I can’t come any closer with my boat, 
but I'll surely pick you up. Now let go!” 

She released her hand and went down, only a few 
feet, striking the water just as a great wave was roll- 
ing back—a wave that carried her in a breath right 
into the track of the boat. A strongarm reached out 
and drew her in, laying her down gently. She caught 
her breath and called back her scattered senses while 
he was trimming the sails. 

“Are you much hurt?” he said, coming back and 
kneeling down beside her. : 

“Not much; only my hands are cut.” 

He took out a handkerchief, tore it in strips, and 
wrapped itaroundthem, A kind face, which Aurora 
could not see very well by the moonlight, a gentle 
touch, and a serious, sweet voice. 

“How can I thank you as I ought? But, 0, it was 
terrible to think of letting go!’ she said, shuddering. 

“Itwasa hard thing. I doubt if every woman 
would have had the faith and courage to doit. But 
it was all Icould do. You would inevitably have 
been drowned before I could have reached you from 
above. If you had not dropped just as you did, I 
should have had to tack ship, and then in swimming 
there would have been a risk of missing you in such 
&Trough sea.” All this time he was bandaging her 
hurt hands. 

“T will take you to the hotel as soon as I can get 
around to the wharf. Johnny,” calling to the boy at 
the helm, “ head straight for the pier.” 

She could hardly stand when she stepped on shore, 
and could not refuse his assistance in reaching the 
house. 

“Why, Aurora!” This was Aunt Margaret. 

“Why, Aurora!” This was Fanny. 

But the dripping figure sank to the floor, fainting. 

“Odear, dear me!” cried Mrs. Clyde, wringing her 
hands, “ She’s been and got drowned just as L have 
told her a hundred times she would.” 





“Don’t sit there,” exclaimed Fanny, sharply. 
“ Ring the bell for hot water and stimulants, and then 
help me get these wet things off.” 





Aurora was half reclining in an arm-chair the next 
day, when Fanny came in with a mock-sober face. 

“You are the most provoking Marplot, Aurota 
Clyde,” she said, in a lugubrious tone. “I dressed to 
please him, made myself look as much like an angel 
as circumstances admitted, drove Charlie Rivers hor- 
Tibly jealous, and all to no purpose. He must go off 
sailing, the detestable man—” 

“Who?” 

"Who? Why, Captain Victor Lewis, U.S. N.— 
Uncle Sam’s Navy, at your service. He must go out 
sailing, just as if he didn’t get enough of the sea, 
swallowing it whole as he does six months at a time. 
But I retire from the field. I have no fancy for a 
mermaiden’s life. I prefer somebody who is not am- 
phibious. Nevertheless, 1’ll never cease to bless him 
for happening to be in the vicinity when my favorite 
cousin was hanging Jed like Mah t’s coffin,” 
said Fanny, kissing her. 

* Was it Captain Lewis?” 

“Captain Lewis, darling. And now let me smooth 
these loose locks a bit. He is coming up here pres- 
ently.” 

“OFanny! And Iin my wrapper!” 

“Never mind; it isa charming dress, and you have 
just pallor enough to make you look interesting. I 
am going to be magnanimous, and deserve—” She 
broke off to answer Captain Lewis’s tap at the door. 

He came up to Aurora without waiting to be pre- 
sented, saying, “‘ Pray don’t rise. I beg you wont let 
me incommode you. Invalidism has its privileges.” 
The grave, dark face was lit by a kind smile. 

“T can hardly claim them,” said Aurora. “I am 
quite well to-day, except my hands. I shall have to 
be ultra fashionable and offer you just the tips of my 
fingers.” . 

He touched them very gently. 

“Perhaps,” said Fanny, with an arch smile, “this 
will be an appropriate time to say to Miss Clyde that 
this is Captain Lewis.” 

They all laughed at this, and were immediately on 
familiar terms. Captain Lewis made a long call, un- 
r bly long, idering that he only called to 
inquire for Miss Clyde’s health. 

He did not need to come in again, for the next day 
she was out, and there was a delightful sailing party 
that floated far away over the waters blue, and came 
back on the returning tide, while the sunset clouds 
drifted over the west. 

Fanny retired, as she had threatened, from the 
field, but not without a pang of real womanly pain. 

“Why couldn’t he have fallen tome?” she mur- 
mured, one night, as she watched them strolling away 
in the summer twilight. ‘‘ Nobody ever comes to me 
whose love gives me any pleasure. A vapid, shallow 
set of foolish praters. But Captain Lewis is a man 
to worship, with his quiet, grave ways, and manly 
reticence—one upon whom any woman might rest 
her heart in all faith. Ah me! I wonder why he dis- 
likes me so much. I am sure he does.” 

Fanny was right. It was as plain that he disliked 
Fanny, as it was that he admired Aurora. 

He watched her one evening as she was flirting 
desperately with Charlie Rivers, with unsmiling eyes 
and sternly shut lips. 

“How brilliantly beautiful Fanny is to-night?” 
said Aurora. 

“ Yes, but brilliancy won at such a price is dearly 
bought,” he said, severely. 

Aurora was a little pained. 

“ Please don’t be harsh upon Fanny, Captain Lewis. 
She may be giddy, but she has a dear, warm heart.” 

“It may be,” he replied, ina grave way. ‘ I don’t 
mean, dear Miss Clyde, to censure your cousin in a 
particular manner; but I am daily shocked at the 
behaviour of the young ladies whom I meet. In- 
stead of a free, natural, unrestrained intercourse with 
gentlemen, it is a dabbling in the tender passion, a 
getting a little in love with one, a little more with 
another. Tell me, how long is it before the delicate 
bloom is worn off a woman’s soul in this way?” 

“ But you would not call these evanescent attach- 
ments by any name so serious as love. They come 
and go and are forgotten,” said Aurora, alittle fright- 
ened without quite knowing why. 

He gave herakeenlook. ‘ They are not profound, 
certainly, but they surely fritter away the power to 
form atrue one. Why, Miss Clyde,” he said, with 
warmth, yet half laughing, and the red color flashing 
to his brown cheek, “I carry my notions so far that 
I’ve been long sworn never to marry a woman who 
had had another attachment.” 

Aurora felt as one who looks on a long dead face. 
The ghost of her past confronted her with jeers and 
triumphant scorn. At the same moment, while he 
was yet speaking, there flashed across her conscious- 
ness a new knowledge. This was the man she loved 
with a love that made the old, hideous dream seem 
like an emasculated shadow, 

O, Captain Lewis,” she stammered, ‘I’m afraid, 
then, you are doomed for permanent bachelorhood.”’ 

“JT hope not,” he said, dropping his voice. “I 
hope—” 

Aurora gave a quick glance around. Was thereno 
way of escape? Just then she drewa long sigh of 
relief, fur a troop of girls, rosy as the Graces and as 
voluble as magpies, invaded their corner of the piazza. 
But the escape was only a reprieve. 

She was sitting in her parlor the next morning, 
pulling a rose to pieces, an.l trying to disentangle her 
own thoughts. 











Fanny. ‘I met him just now going to his boat, look- 
ing as glum as a Turk, all Isuppose because you have 
not shown yourself since break fast.” 

Going to his boat? Then she might go out with- 
out fear of encountering him. She put on her hat 
and went down to the cliff. She liked to sit there 
still. She knew now why she had liked to think that 
she owed her life to him, 

““O, if Lcould only forget. He would not love me 
if he knew. And I—I should never dare tell him,” 
she said, clasping her hands in passionate pain. 

Presently a footfall sounded on the rock near by. 

“You are not going to try your former experiment, 
Miss Clyde?” said Captain Lewis’s voice, close beside 
her. 

She tried to smile. ‘No; Ikeep far from the edge 
now.” 

He sat down near her. 

“TI thought you were out sailing,” said Aurora. 

“LT went down tothe boat, but I chanced to see 
you upon the cliff, and came back, not thinking it 
safe to trust you here alone.” ‘ 

“You are very kind, but I should be sorry to inter- 
fere in your plans.” 

His mauner changed suddenly, and became grave. 

“No, Miss Clyde, L came to speak to you for a pur- 
pose. [Ihave sought you all day tor that purpose. 
I think you must know that Llove you. I had not 
seen you many times before I was sure that you were 
the woman whom 1] had waited fur so long. I have 
not much to offer you, unless you can think that a 
heart which does not love lightly—has never loved 
betore—is of value. If you do—if you can be my 
wife—then I shall think the future of my life a thou- 
sand times atones for a past that has not been very 
sunny, or known much of tenderness.” He had 
spoken with a certain repressed vehemence, every 
sentence weighed with tender passion. 

“Aurora!” 

She looked up, meeting his eye, so eager, so tender, 
but so imperious and exacting in its love. All Auro- 
ra’s past had died out of her memory. Shecould put 
it behind her now and walk with him into Eden- 
lands. 

**T do love you,” she said, with a strange calmness. 

A wave of ruddy color swept over his face. ‘Say 
it again—say, Victor, I love you—” 

“I do love you, Victor—I love you,” she repeated, 
in the same tender voice, and with the same sweet 
exaltation of manner. 

He caught her in his arms. Her head dropped to 
his shoulder as to infinite rest. 

Do you love me best—first and only?” he whis- 
pered. 

How easy in the rushing tide of this strong love to 
say ‘“‘ Yes,” to be sure that the other was a wild hal- 
lucination that never stirred her heart. But in the 
night it came back to her, a pale phantom that 
would not be laid. 

“T wish I could have told him. He would surely 
have understood and forgiven me. I must,I will 
sometime.” But she had never the courage. 





A year afterward, Captain Lewis was stationed in 
New York harbor. It was winter and the gay season 
in the city. 

One evening the opera house was filled with the 
beauty and fashion, attracted by a favorite prima- 
donna. The dress-circle was a beautiful parterre—a 
garden of women, lovely, some of them, and others 
made to seem so by charming toilets. 

Isabel Mortimer, a debutante of last year, leaned 
forward and touched Mrs. Maitland with her fan. 

“Mrs. Maitland, do you see Captain Lewis and his 
bride? Quite pretty, I think. Just there—let me 
show you.” 

Mrs. Maitland presently had the party in the field 
of her lorgnette. 

“Ah, Captain Victor is looking exceedingly well— 
the very picture of a happy Benedict,” said Mrs. 
Maitland, maliciously. 

Isabel Mortimer bit her lip. It was one of the “on 
dits”’ of her set that she had laid unsuccessful siege 
to the heart of the gallant captain. Mrs. Maitland 
looked a moment longer, and then said: 

‘Miss Mortimer, the bride’s face is familiar to me. 
Do you know her?” 

“Not personally. She was a Miss Clyde, I think— 
somebody whom he found in an out of the way part 
of the world.” 

“Why, Isabel Mortimer!’? Mrs. Maitland dropped 
her glass in the greatest surprise. ‘‘It is Aurora 
Clyde.” 

“You know her, then?” Miss Mortimer was on 
the qui vive for a discovery. ‘‘ Why, my dear, don’t 
you remember—it was long before you came out— 
four or tive years since—but you must have heard it 
talked of—don’t you remember the girl who had an 
amour with Kirk Lennox—a laison some called it, 
but I never thought it quite that? She was all the 
rage that season—had just been introduced.” 

Miss Mortimer curled her red lip. ‘That girl!’ 
“The very girl, my dear. She hada face one never 
could forget, though she’s grown handsomer.” 

**So Captain Victor Lewis has married that Aurora 
Clyde,”’ sneered Miss Mortimer. ‘ By the way, she 
disappeared about the time you were speaking of.” 
“She left town. It was hardly fair to call it a dis- 
appearance. Her father died soon afterward.” 

‘* But she has never returned to society,” insisted 
Miss Mortimer. 

“No, that is true.” The beauty smiled, very well 
satistied. She would not injure Mrs. Lewis—no, not 
for the world; but, really, it was positively wicked in 





“Have you and Captain Lewis quarrelled?” said 


her to entrap the captain. It was amusing to think 


have married such a person! This was what she told 
her dear five hundred friends. Everybody knows 
that a very few facts, judiciously embellished, will go 
a great way, and Miss Mortimer was an admirable 
artist. 

Meanwhile Aurora listened to I Trovatore. 

** My love, somebody just over there is very much 
interested in you,” said her husband, smiling. “I 
can’t flatter myself that it is just because you are 
looking so sweetly. Turn your glass in that direction 
—now she is looking away.” 

Aurora looked, grew pale, and instinctively drew 
closer to her husband. 

**Do you know the lady, my dear?” 

“T believe it is Mrs. Maitland. I knew her when I 
was here some years ago.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten that you were introduced in 
New York—b » 1 suppose, you have not the 
ennuyed and hackneyed air of fashionable belles.” 

“QO, that fatal secret!” 

The opera was ended. Aurora putting on her 
wraps, glanced over the house. Suddenly her eyes 
were fixed to one spot; all her color died away, ber 
lips quivered and grew pallid, and she shook from 
head to fuot. Leaning nonchalantly against a pillar 
not ten paces off, was a dark, handsome man, looking 
at her with an air of cool connoisseurship, while a 
subtle, triumphant smile curved his lips. 

Aurora looked away—caught at her husband’s arm. 
She had seen Kirk Lennox. 

“Are you ill?—are you faint, darling?” he said, in 





“Don’t be frightened, Victor,” she replied, trying 
to control herself. ‘‘I shall be better as soon as we 
get out.” 

They drove swiftly back to their hotel. 

“T'm so glad tocome home,” she said, leaning back 
in the arm-chair he had placed for her before the 
grate. Kirk Lennox seemed to cross her vision again, 
and she shut her eyes with a weary sigh of pain. 

“Are youso frail, my wild lily? Well, I must take 
better care of you. You were not meant for crowds, 
that is clear.” 

** No, don’t take me there again, Victor.” 

“By the way, Aurora, did you notice a gentleman 
who stood not far from you as we came out—a hand- 
some fellow—something of a roue, though, I should 
judge? He looked at you very sharply.” 

‘1 must have been putting on my gloves,” said 
Aurora. 

In a moment she was angry with herself for the 
evasion. To what miserable expedients would the 
keeping of that wretched secret leai her! Captain 
Lewis was looking away from her at the fire. 

“I dare say 1’m very absurd to notice everybody 
who stares at my wife. I can’t hope to keep her 
under glass, or veiled like a Turkish sultana,” he — 
said, laughing. 

Aurora went no more to the opera, but a fortnight | 
afterward Captain Lewis said at dinner: 1 
“T met an old acquaintance of yours to-day, my 
dear. There is his card.” 

Aurora took the slip of pasteboard and read “ Kirk 
Lennox.” ' 
“Do you remember him?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“He asked Lieutenant Schaeffer to make him 
known to me—for the sake of auld lang syne, he said. 
He was quite profuse in his expressions of interest in 
you, though it struck me that he was not a man you 
could ever have known familiarly;” and Captain 
Lewis looked at her questioningly. 

She forced herself to reply. ‘‘ He was quite popu- 
lar in society; he had a variety of agreeable talents, 
and I met him everywhere 1 went.” 

Captain Lewis frowned a little, at his own thoughts, 
probably. 

“Well, I felt obliged to ask him to call, though I 
own I didn’t like the man, and if you don’t care to 
continue the acquaintance—” 

“T do not!” 

“Then, dear, we wont allow it to go any further.” 


Aurora’s only hope now was, that Kirk Lennox 
would make his call when Captain Lewis was at 
home. But that gentleman was far too skillful a 
diplomat to commit such a blunder. He must make 
certain little arrangements before he cultivated Cap- | 
tain Lewis’s acquaintance. 

Aurora was called down stairs the next morning. 
He was sitting on a lounge in front of the door when 
she entered the parlor. Aurora did not think of it, 
but in the black silk, whose simplicity of or t 
suited her style so well, with the fold of transparent 
lace setting off a throat as pure as the pearls of her 
brooch, with her queenly carriage and sweet, fuir face, 
she was lovelier thanin her girlhood. Kirk Lennox’s 
first glance at her was one of genuine admiration. In 
an instant he came forward with graceful cordiality, 
putting out his hand. 

“T am delighted to meet you again, Mrs, Lewis— 
for I suppose you will exact that I should address you 
by your new name at first.” 

Aurora drew back a step. “And always, Mr. Len- 
nox. I know of no reason why you should seek to 
renew our acquaintance. If [liked you when I sup- 
posed you were a very different man from what you 
are—a liking that ceased to be the moment I dis- 
covered your real character—it is no reason why you 
should intrude upon me now.” 

An expression of tierce anger came over his face 
while she spoke; he luoked as if he would like to 
strike her. But it quickly gave place to his usual in- 
souicant sinile. 

“ You are just the same impulsive, frank-hearted 
woman you always were, Aurora. A more artful wo- 
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the best terms she could for herself. Now I never 
use art when sincerity answers as good a purpose, 80 
I will imitate your frankness. It suits me to be re- 
ceived by youasa friend. If you do not acquiesce, I 
have an alternative.” 

“You presume to threaten!” she said, with flam- 
ing eyes. 

“Pray don’t use such unpleasant language,” he 
returned, softly. ‘‘ It would sound strangely, though, 
to Captain Lewis to hear that any man could have 
power to threaten his wife, would it not?” He was 
watching her closely. There was a scarlet spot on 
each cheek, but her mouth was pale and fixed, her 
eyes were set and sunken, but burned brightly. 

“T wish you would leave out my husband’s name,” 
she cried. ‘Don’t take it on your polluted lips.” 

“Tush, tush! my dear. This is too much like a 
scene on the boards. Captain Lewis is well enough 
—a very model of conjugal propriety, we will admit, 
but not at all the sort of person you fancied to your- 
self a few years ago.” 

Aurora drew herself up. 
from her impetuous anger. 

“ Kirk Lennox, I told you that if I ever loved you, 
or imagined I did—for it seems only a dream of im- 
agination beside the love I bear my noble husband— 
it was because [ thought you a different man from 
what you are. Is it possible for you to understand 
that I have no affinity with your wickedness? I 
don’t speak to you of my husband—he is something 
you are not able tocomprehend. But I tell you the 
simple truth when I say, that when he came I knew 
that no man had ever befure touched my heart. 
There is no pain I would not suffer for him, no self- 
renunciation that would be impossible to me!” 

*TIndeed!’? The word was a sneer. ‘Then per- 
haps you will be inclined to listen to me. Captain 
Lewis’s lofty sentimen‘s are well known. His wite 
must be above suspicion. How would he like to hear, 
do you think, that his wife had had an amour with 
Kirk Lennox?” 

Aurora had sunk into a chair and dropped her face 
in her hands. A moan of pain escaped her. 

““You know how you can wound me best. If it 
were of any use I would implore you not to make me 
the means of disturbing his peace.” 

Her white, quivering lip, and forehead contracted 
as if by sharp, bodily pain, showed how much she 
suffered. Kirk Lennox wastouched. For an instant 
a gleam of something better, an impulse to something 
purer, awoke in his heart. He suid to himself, “If 
this woman had been my wife ten years ago, I might 
not have been what I am.” 

“T have no wish to disturb your husband’s peace, 
Aurora. If you receive me as a friend, your secret 
shall be safe for allme. ‘ But,’’ and his voice grew 
relentless again, “‘ I have no idea of being shaken off 
and shunned like a Pariah.” 

What tempted him to persecute her so? Partly 
pique in the first place. Their furmer acquaintance 
had not terminated altogether to his satisfaction. 
Some of his confreres more than suspected that Auro- 
ra had cast him off, and his reputation for invinci- 
bility had thereby suffered. 1t was partly to redeem 
it, partly from an inward prompting to mischief that 
he had sought her. But now that he had seen her 
whom he had loved, if not well—at least better than 
any one else—more beautiful and winning than ever, 
new motives had come in to influence him. Aftera 
little silence, he said: 

‘‘T must take my leave now—I was told that Cap- 
tain Lewis would return at noon—but I shall be most 
happy to pay my respects to him at another time.” 

He moved towards the door, She thought she was 
free of his presence, but he stepped back, and too 
quickly for her to perceive his intention, raised her 
hand tc his lips. She drew it away. 

“Kirk Lennox, how dare you! I wish I could cut 
it off—it will be forever hateful to me,” she cried, ve- 
hemently. 

“Beautiful Aurora, it was not thus scornfully that 
you used to accept my caresses.” And with this part- 
ing stab he was gone. Aurora struck her hand 
fiercely upen the marble table beside her, almost feel- 
ing the pain it gave her as a relief. 

“O, that I must carry it about with me now that 
his lips have polluted it!” She looked at the white, 
soft fingers almost with loathing. There followed a 
long passion of weeping, from which she recovered 
at Jast weak and faint. 

“*T will tell him all,” shemurmured, a fixed resolve 
settling upon the pale, worn face. ‘‘ He maysend me 
away if he will—but his wife shall never be so insult- 
ed again.” 

When Captain Lewis came in two hours later, she 
was lying upon a sofa in the partly darkened room. 
He came up and bent over her tenderly. 

“Are you ill, dear?” taking her hand. 

She caught it away and turned her face to the wall. 

“Does the light hurt you?” 

“ No y° 

He looked surprised. ‘‘ Poor, dear head—it must 
ache very badly, I am afraid. I wish I could stay 
with you, darling, but unfortunately I must go out 
again alinost i liately upon busi bg 

He stooped down to kiss her, but she writhed away 
from him, erving; 

“Don’t touch me—don’t kiss me! I am not fit. O 
Victor, Victor, pity me! You will never want me 
near you any more.” 

He had taken her in his arms at first, but now some 
savage impulse made him almost push her from him. 
She slipped to the floor and lay there sobbing. The 
better nature of the man—only ignored for an instant 
~—came back. He lifted her up and placed her in a 
chair, 


He involuntarily recoiled 








“Aurora, if there is anything that should move you 
80, tell it to me now, and in God’s name be true.” 

“T will, Victor, as I hope for mercy I will.” And 
he stood there before her, his face white as marble 
and wet with cold drops, while she told him all—laid 
her heart bare as before God—told him that foul 
tongues had dishonored her name, whileshe had given 
them toomuch reason. It was a cruel thing for him 
to hear that the maiden name he had thought so pure 
had been bandied by sin-stained lips, and linked, 
though unjustly, to another heavy with crime. 

“Have you told me all?” he asked, at last, in a 
voice strangely changed. 

“All, Victor. I will swear it if you wish.” 

**No, I will believe you. I never knew you to be 
untrue except—Aurora, when you confessed your 
love for me you said you had never had another at- 
tachment.” His sternness cut her to the heart. 

“ I know it—and, indeed, I believed it then—and it 
was true. O Victor, it was true. The feeling I had 
for that man ”’—he winced at the words—“ was only 
an excitement of my imagination. It was not love. 
I knew that when [ came to love you. But I should 
have told you—I meant to—I never meant to deceive 
you—but I knew how strict you were—I could not 
bear to lower myself in your opinion. But O Victor, 
I cannot undo that now.” 

**Did—that man—threaten you in a way that in- 
duced you to tell me this?” 

“No. I might have kept him silent—but I knew 
what would fullow—I would not let your name be 
sullied any more through me. Send me away from 
you if you will—but O my husband, don't look at me 
in that way—I can’t bear that.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes like one bewil- 
dered. Then he walked to the window—came back. 

“T never thought you would bring me any such 
pain as this, Aurora. I must go out now—a person 
has been waiting forme an hour. When I come back 
we will—speak of it again. Lie down now, and try 
to get quiet.” He went out without coming near her 
again. 

She sat where he had left her along time. At last 
she roused up. ‘“ He did not kiss me—he did not say 
he would ever forgive me. I must goaway. I will 
go home to Ilshy Grove. Aunt Margaret will take 
me in—and Fanny-—-O, they will pity me.” 

She put her things together, wrote a note for Cap- 
tain Lewis, and then ringing for a servant, asked that 
a carriage might be sent with her to meet the night 
express going east. 





It was late when Captain Lewis came home that 
night. For hours he had been hurrying hither and 
thither, harassed by business perplexities, forced to 
give his mind to them, and so throw into the back- 
grceund the other events of the last few hours. But 
now, when his work was through, and he found him- 
self on his way home, they all came back with painful 
distinctness. Captain Lewis was very proud; it had 
always been his ambition to hold his name high and 
free trom any stain. Very strictin his notions, not 
over-indulgent to any foibles, it was not strange that 
his wife had not the courage to encounter his dis- 
pleasure. She did not know how far his love for her 
might shield her from blame—what deadly hurt his 
affection itself might receive from her revelation. 

A good many things were plain to him now—little 
innuendoes that had puzzled him; he remembered 
slights that he had disdained to notice, a little cool- 
ness as regarded his wife from old friends, to whom, 
with a lover’s enthusiasm he was eager to show his 
treasure. 

Then he was exacting in his demands for entire 
truthfulness. If, before their marriage, Aurora had 
told him this painful story, it would not have been 
too much fur his love to forget. But she had begun 
her married life by hiding up this secret from him. 
A whole year she had been his wife, and all this time 
she had kept it a secret. He recalled the little eva- 
sion of the opera night; he had believed he knew 
every thought of her heart. It had been his pride 
that there was no reserve between them, never should 
be any. It gave him asharp pain to know that he 
had been deceived. 

His faith in his wife was shaken. He could not 
help it. He felt now as though he could never trust 
her as he had done. But he went home to her with- 
out any anger toward her—with a great deal of com- 
passion—a tender, yearning love that could hardly 
have been alienated by even a graver fault. 

He was crossing the hall when the hotel clerk step- 
ped up. 

“Your wife is gone, Captain Lewis—two hours 
since. She said that it was imperatively necessary 
she should go to New England. Some family news, I 
suppose,” he added, with some curiosity, seeing the 
surprise in the captain’s face. ‘* She said she had left 
a note for you.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” said Captain Lewis, me- 
chanically. 

“T went to the station with her myself, sir, and 
saw her safe in the car.” 

“ Thank you—I am under obligations to you.” 

He went up into their parlor, then through into the 
little apartment that had been her dressing-room. 
He knew he was not to find her there, yet it seemed 
impossible that she should be gone. Everything was 
put away and tidy. There was no work-box open on 
the table, no low chair drawn up before the grate to 
show where she had been sitting, no pretty little 
trifles about to indicate her presence. It was empty 
and still, and inexpressibly lonesome. He went to 
her jewel case, searching for the note. The orna- 
ments he had presented to her were still there. Noth- 
ing he had ever given her was taken; even the elegant 





trunk, like a bureau for size and commodiousness, 
was yet in its place, and her own that had held her 
wardrobe for many a year, was gone in its stead. 

He opened his writing-iesk—here was the note, 
short, and blurred with tears: 


“My DEAR, DEAR VIcTOR:—I am going home to 
*Aunt Margaret. 1 don’t think you will want to see 
me now—I shall not think you are harsh if you find 
it hard to forgive me. The sight of me will, I am 
sure, be a constant pain to you. So Il am going home. 
But I pray, dear Victor, that you will believe I never 
meant to wound you so. I was a weak coward, but I 
loved you—I love you now when I am going away 
from you—with all my sorrowful heart. Sometime 
you will pity and forgive your unhappy 
“AURA.” 


Aura—the pet name he so rarely gave her. He 
knew what feeling prompted the use of itnow. He 
sat down before the fire with the note in his hand, 
reading itover and over. 

“She was so young,” he said, with tender pity. 

Aurora had not known it, but she had done the very 
thing that would most incline him to freely forget 
her fault. The utter loneliness of the rooms that she 
had made so pleasant, all the little things around that 
spoke of her, the open piano, the hyacinths in the 
window, the linnet hopping disconsolatcly about his 
cage and wondering why his mistress did not come 
to give him his supper, and more than all the empti- 
ness in his own heart pleaded eloquently for her. He 
was reminded what a terrible waste his life would be 
without her. The possibility that he might lose her 
was dreadful. Such a loss in its magnitude would 
dwarf every other possible calamity. 

Suddenly he started up and went to the private 
drawer in his desk, where he had told her she might 
go for money to meet an exigency. Nota dollar was 
missing. She had only taken what chanced to be in 
her purse. 

* Poor child! poor darling! I must have seemed 
cruelly harsh. I did not think she would lay any 
severity of mine to heart so. Poor chiki!” 

He could not follow her that night, but he took the 
early express. He was not sure of the nearest way of 
approach to Ilshy Grove, and it was the third day 
when he reacheil the house. Fanny came into the 
parlor to meet him. 

“Is she here—is my wife here?” he demanded, 
eagerly. 

*“‘Aurora is here, but she is ill.” 

Captain Lewis grew pale. ‘! Not dangerously!” 

“ Weare afraid so. 1t is brain fever.” 

Fanny was very stiff and cold. She had a sort of 
pleasure in having found a fault in Captain Lewis; it 
indemnified her in a measure for his old dislike of her. 
He must have been dreadfully hard upon Aurora, she 
knew; she never did like punctilious people. So she 
told Aunt Margaret, and the two had agreed that 
Captain Lewis was a bear, and a tyrant, and a cruel 
husband. They knew very little of the circumstances 
that had driven herhome. Poor Aurora had reached 
them with a frightful pain in her head, and the next 
morning was delirious. She had been so ever since, 

“Let me go to her, said Captain Lewis. 

“T doubt if it will be best,” returned Fanny. ‘The 
doctor said we must keep her perfectly quiet, and see- 
ing you would excite her.” 

Fanny had begun to speak very coldly, but she 
melted upon seeing Captain Lewis sit down in a chair 
near him, his head drooping, and his whole manner 
that of a man upon whom a crushing blow had fallen. 

*O Captain Lewis, we have been blaming you, but 
you have not been unkind to her I am sure,” cried 
Fanny, with a rush of sudden tears. 

“Did you think I had driven her away?” he said, 
too shocked to smile at the absurdity of the notion. 

Just here Aunt Margaret opened the door and 
peered into the room. ‘‘ Fanny, she imagines her 
husband has come; she fancies she heard his step 
down here. Do come up stairs and see if you can’t— 
Good Heavens! Captain Lewis!” She had not seen 
him before in the semi-darkness of the parlor. 

He walked straight by her without a word, up 
stairs, into the first room, where the door was ajar. 

She was lying there among her pillows, the beauti- 
ful shining hair all cut away, and the fair face pinched 
and sharpened by illness. She did not know him 
then, though he knelt beside her and covered her 
hands with tears and kisses. But afterwards she 
seemed to recognize his presence; a low word from 
him was enough to calm her delirium. 

For days the issue was doubtful, but at last the 
shadow was lifted. She wokeone day perfectly lucid. 
A screen partly concealed him from her where he sat 
by the fire, but she knew he was there, and remem- 
bered everything immediately. 

“Victor!” 

He was at her side in a moment, hardly able to 
speak from joy, but he bent over and kissed her. 

She looked up at him wistfully. ‘Have you for- 
given me, then?” 

** Yes, darling.” 

“And will you trust me again?” 

“ More entirely than ever before.” 

“And take me back to your heart again?” 

“You have never been absent from it. Did you 
think that I could live without you?” he said, with 
emotion. 

“O Victor! please God, nothing shall ever come 
between us any more,” she said, holding him fast 
with her weak arms. 

And Fanny coming in said, laughing and crying, 
“The play is ended—the reconciliation is perfected, 
and now you will be happy all the remaining days of 
your lives.” Which was a true prophecy. 








Poetical Quotations. 


(Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


THE WORLD. 
The world's a labyrinth, where unguided men 
Walk up and down to find their weariness; 
No sooner have we measured with much toil 
One crooked path, in hope to gain our freedom, 
But it betrays us to a new affliction.— Beaumont. 


The world's a statcly bark, on dangerous seas, 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril.— Young. 


This world is like a mint: we are no sooner 

Cast into the fire, taken out again, 

Hammered, stamped, and made current, but 
Presently we are changed.— Decker and Webster. 


What is this world? Thy school, O misery! 
Our only lesson is to learn to suffer; 
And he who knows not that, was born for nothing. 
Young. 
World, world, O world! 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age.— Shakspeare. 


‘Tis a harsh world, in which affection knows 
No place to treasure up its loved and lost, 
But the lone grave.— Willis. 


We know the world is dark and rough, 
But time betrays that soon enough. 
Miss Eliza Cook. 
Beautiful! 
How beautiful is all this visible world, 
How glovrious in its action and itsclf!—Byron. 
+ FASHION. 
New customs, though they be never so ridiculous— 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are they followed. 
Shakspeare. 
O, wreathe the ribbon lightly round, 
And tie it ‘neath your chin, 
And do not let its folds be bound 
2y needle or by pin! 
It is unworthy, lady dear, 
Your dignity of mind, 
To take such trouble with your gear. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Mark yonder pomp of costly fashion, 
Round the wealthy bride; 
But when compared with real passion, 
Poor is all that pride. 
What are their showy treasures? 
What are their noisy pleasures ? 
The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art. 
‘The polished jewel's blaze 
May draw the wondering gaze, 
But never, never can come near the worthy: heart. 
Burns. 
She was convinced, 
That God had made her greatly out of taste, 
And took much pains to make herself anew. 
Bedaubed with paint, and hung with ornaments 
Of curious selection, gaudy toy !— Pollok. 
The fashion 
Doth wear out more apparel than the man. 
Shakspeare. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


A FIGHT WITH INDIANS. 


“THERE are two routes from the Mississippi River 
to Montana Territory—one by the way of Salt Lake 
City, aud one frum Central Minnesota across the 
plains. The northern route is the direct one, and 
would have been the principal thoroughfare in the 
past few years, but for the hostility of the Indians, 
and will yet be the principal thoroughfare, because 
the Indian difficulties will soon be atauend. There 
are high hills between these routes, and because Vir- 
ginia City is about the latitude of St. Paul, atid be- 
cause the route is an easy one, and the natural one, 
the travel will soon settle in that direction. Already, 
in spite of the Indian troubles, there is considerable 
travel across the plains. In the summer of 1861, I 
went over this northern route, and if the tale will 
not be wearisome, I will tell you an incident, which, 
though it may hardly be worth relating, may yet be- 
guile a half hour.” 

He was a friend of mine, and visiting at my house. 
It was a hot, sultry afternoon, and we were sitting 
under the locust-trees, in the grateful shade. So I 
told him that I was fund of tales, whereupon he told 
me this: 

“Tam, as you know, a little reckless in my nature. 
Our party was not a large one, and we had no escort. 
We reached the Yellowstone, and were moving be- 
yond, when we received orders from the military 
commander to return. It was dangerous, he said, to 
proceed. The leader of our party, much to his cha- 
grin, was compelled to face about. The larger num- 
ber returned, and a few went on. I was one of the 
few. I did not understand it to be settled that we 
were to go through at all hazards, but that we were 
to proceed carefully, till we had ascertained whether 
there was positively danger. It was a great disap- 
pointment to return, atter so much expense, and so 
large a partof the distance was already travelled. 
Rather than do this, we were willing to run much 
risk, and fight any reasonableodds. I think the par- 
ty that determined to proceed numbered about forty. 
It may occur to you that there was something singu- 
lar in the leader being compelled to return. He was 
in the United States service, and detailed to lead the 
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expedition—subject, therefore, to the commands of | 


his supertor officer, The party was composed entire- | 
ly of citizens, and had their chotce, to proceed or re- 
turn. Under the cirenmstances, only the more ven- | 
turesome went forward—the larger number returneil, 


“As it was necessary to have an organization, I) 


v 
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ir 
was chosen captain, and a young man from Rhode 
| 


Island, by the name of Adama, next in command, 


The responsibility of the train was thrown upon us, | 


Adams had a cooler head than I, and I had had more | f 


experience than he. 

«“ For four days we went on, travelling compactly, 
and seeing no Indians. In the afternoon of the fifth 
day, I thought [ discerned objects moving in the dis- 
tance, which might or might not be the dreaded 
savages. 

« ‘Adams,’ said I, ‘ bring your glass to bear in this 
direction.’ 

“ He swept his eye over the plain, very deliberately, 
and lowered the glass, 

«“¢It is a magnificent prospect!’ he said. 

“¢What do you make out?’ 

“¢] make out one of the finest prairies that I have 
scen since leaving Minnesota, The country over 
which we have passed has been sufficiently sterile to 
make the sight of that plain a positive luxury.’ 

“*You seem strangely enamored of the plain— 
which is no wonder; but did you see nothing else?’ 

“¢T thought I saw water beyond, What stream 
do you think we are nearing?’ 

«¢J have not the remotest idea. Myattention was 
taken by dark objects moving just over the swell.’ 

«“* Where, captain? I did not understand you.’ 

«©The second swell in the distance.’ 

“Fe raised his glass again, and this time looked 
long and steadily at the swell which I had named, 

“* Dark objects—you mean Indians?’ 

“¢J do. I could not clearly discern their outline, 
and cannot, therefore, speak with certainty. Did you 
make them out?’ 

“Dark objects—yes.” 

“«* Moving?’ 

“ «Very evidently. Mere specks in the distance, 
though, and I cannot form an opinion. I should 
never think of Indians in connection with them, were 
it not for your suggestion, and our fears. How shal) 
we ascertain?’ 

«“ ¢It will be well, I think, to ride nearer, and de- 
termine. The train can jog along, and we will ride 
to the first swell.’ 

“*T think we had better.’ 

“We galloped down the slope, and up the firs 
swell, far enough to have a good view of the secon 
As we rose, we had no need of glasses. The depres 
sion between the swells was alive with Indians, mov 
ing rapidly through the tall grass, to head usof 
There seemed to be a great multitude, as they wer: 
pressing along, without the least regard to order. 
motley crowd of dark, savage warriors, painted, an: 
ready for action. A few carried guns, though mos 
of them were armed only with bows and arrows, 

«“*Down—down!’ said I to Adams, at the sam: 
time bringing my body flat upon my horse’s neck. 
and wheeling for the train. 

“©*Weare undiscovered, and we must make ou: 
advantage tell. I suppose we shall have to fight.’ 

“é¢There’s no help for it. Our retreat is cut o! 
They have a heavy force, and probably know that w: 
are weak. Weare ina tight place.’ 

“Yes; and the question is, how to get out of i: 
Have you any plan?’ 

“¢T haven’t had time to think. Their numbe 
surprise me. I doubt whether we have the lea: 
chance for our lives. If we make a stand again: 
such odds, we shall be overpowered, and not a man 
in the train can escape. If we separate, and ea 
one takes care of himself, some will reach the for: 
It is better for a part to escape, than fur all to !» 
killed.’ 

“I had formed this plan in the sudden exciteme™! 
of the moment. [had not thought of meeting su: 
a multitude. I was seized with a panic. I sp 
nervously and hastily. I thought more of my ow 
life than the good of the party—IJ will not deny | 
yet I believed what I sail. 

“*Captain!’ said Adams, speaking almost stern: 
‘T have never fought with Indians, and don’t kn: + 
that there is the least chance of making a stand. Y 
and I have good horses, and might make our esca 
but many of the men have no horses at all. J si 
not desert the train. I was in favor of coming, a: 
some, I know, came at my solicitation. I regret t 
venture, but now I shall stand through whate, 
comes. The fate of the train will be mine.” 

“1 felt rebuked, and did not speak immediate 
As we neared the train, I said to Adams: 

“*What is your plan?’ 

““T have been thinking. I do not wish to stand 
the way of any purpose which you form. I ho 
though, that you will not counsel separation, 
need your assistance, and I am sure that we #! 
have it. The men have confidence in you, and if 
leave us, it will be disastrous.’ 

‘“His words were perhaps a little severe, but 
manner was frank and kind, I felt that I had! 
wrong, and I felt a very great respect for Ad 
from that time. 

“You misunderstood me, Adams, if you thou 
I meant to desert the train. I spoke hastily, : 
what seemed best to me at the time. On fur 
thought, I think we had better Jeave a small gt 
with the train, and aftack this body of Indians pn 
est us. In that case, we should have the advan 
of meeting them in smaller bodies. The prospe: 
desperate enough, and yet as good as any that oc 
to my mind.’ 
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Poetical Quotations. 


(Compiled for The J Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE E. SEYMOUR. 
THE WORLD. 
The world's a labyrinth, where unguided men 
Walk up and down to find their weariness; 
No sooner have we measured with much toil 
One crooked path, in hope to gain our freedom, 
But it betrays us to a new affliction.— Beaumont. 


The world's a stately bark, on dangerous seas, 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril.— Young. 


This world is like a mint: we are no sooner 

Cast into the fire, taken out again, 

Hammered, stamped, and made current, but 
Presently we are changed.— Decker and Webster. 


What is this world? Thy school, O misery! 
Our only lesson is to learn to suffer; 
And he who knows not that, was born for nothing. 
Young. 
World, world, O world! 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age.— Shakspeare. 


‘Tis a harsh world, in which affection knows 
No place to treasure up its loved and lost, 
But the lone grave.— Willis. 


We know the world is dark and rough, 
But time betrays that soon enough. 
Miss Eliza Cook. 
Beautiful! 
How beautiful is all this visible world, 
How glorious in its action and itself!—Byron. 


» FASHION. 


New customs, though they be never so ridiculous— 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are they followed. 
Shakspeare. 
O, wreathe the ribbon lightly round, 
And tie it ‘neath your chin, 
And do not let its folds be bound 
By needle or by pin! 
It is unworthy, lady dear, 
Your dignity of mind, 
To take such trouble with your gear. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Mark yonder pomp of costly fashion, 
Round the wealthy bride; 
But when compared with real passion, 
Poor is all that pride. 
What are their showy treasures ? 
What are their noisy pleasures? 
The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art. 
The polished jewel's blaze 
May draw the wondering gaze, 
But never, never can come near the worthy: heart. 
Burns. 
She was convinced, 
That God had made her greatly out of taste, 
And took much pains to make herself anew 
Bedaubed with paint, and hung with ornaments 
Of curious selection, gaudy toy !— Pollok. 
The fashion 
Doth wear out more apparel than the man. 
Shakspeare. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD, 


A FIGHT WITH INDIANS. 


“THERE are two routes from the Mississippi River 
to Montana Territory—one by the way of Salt Lake 
City, and one frum Central Minnesota across the 
plains. The northern route is the direct one, and 
would have been the principal thoroughfare in the 
past few years, but fur the hostility of the Indians, 
and will yet be the principal thoroughfare, because 
the Indian difficulties will soon be atauend. There 
are high hills between these routes, and because Vir- 
ginia City is about the latitude of St. Paul, atid be- 
cause the route is an easy one, and the natural one, 
the travel will soon settle in that direction. Already, 
in spite of the Indian troubles, there is considerable 
travel across the plains. In the summer of 1861, I 
went over this northern route, and if the tale will 
not be wearisome, I will tell you an incident, which, 
though it may hardly be worth relating, may yet be- 
guile a half hour.” 

He was a friend of mino, and visiting at my house. 
It was a hot, sultry afternoon, and we were sitting 
under the locust-trees, in the grateful shade. So I 
told him that I was fond of tales, whereupon he told 
me this: 

“Tam, as you know, a little reckless in my nature. 
Our party was not a large one, and we had no escort. 
We reached the Yellowstone, and were moving be- 
yond, when we received orders from the military 
commander to return. It was dangerous, he said, to 
proceed. The leader of our party, much to his cha- 
grin, was compelled to face about. The larger num- 
ber returned, and a few went on. I was one of the 
few. I did not understand it to be settled that we 
were to go through at all hazards, but that we were 
to proceed caretully, till we had ascertained whether 
there was positively danger. It was a great disap- 
pointment to return, atter so much expense, and so 
large a partof the distance was already travelled. 
Rather than do this, we were willing to run much 
risk, and fight any reasonable odds. I think the par- 
ty that determined to proceed numbered about forty. 
It may occur to you that there was something singu- 
lar in the leader being compelled to return. He was 
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expedition—subject, therefore, to the commands of 
his superior officer. The party was composed entire- 
ly of citizens, and had their choice, to proceed or re- 
turn. Under the cirenmstances, only the more ven- 
turesome went forward—the larger number returned, 


“As it was necessary to have an organization, I 
was chosen captain, and a young man from Rhode 
Island, by the name of Adams, next in command. 
The responsibility of the train was thrown upon us. 
Adams had a covler head than I, and I had had more 
experience than he. 

“For four days we went on, travelling compactly, 
and seeing no Indians. In the atternoon of the fitth 
day, I thought [ discerned objects moving in the dis- 
tance, which might or might not be the dreaded 
savages. 

“¢Adams,’ said I, ‘bring your glass to bear in this 
direction.’ 

“ He swept his eye over the plain, very deliberately, 
and lowered the glass. 

“¢It is a magniticent prospect!’ he said. 

“¢What do you make out?’ 

“1 make out one of the finest prairies that I have 
seen since leaving Minnesota. The country over 
which we have passed has been sufficiently sterile to 
make the sight of that plain a positive luxury.’ 

“*You seem strangely enamored of the plain— 
which is no wonder; but did you see nothing else?’ 

“¢T thought I saw water beyond. What stream 
do you think we are nearing?’ 

“*T have not the remotest idea. Myattention was 
taken by dark objects moving just over the swell.’ 

«“* Where, captain? I did not understand you.’ 

“¢The second swell in the distance.’ 

“He raised his glass again, and this time looked 
long and steadily at the swell which I had named. 

“* Dark objects—you mean Indians?’ 

“*T do. I could not clearly discern their outline, 
and cannot, therefore, speak with certainty. Did you 
make them out?’ 
| * Dark objects—yes.’” 

: ««« Moving?’ 
| “«* Very evidently. Mere specks in the distance, 
though, and I cannot form an opinion. I should 
never think of Indians in connection with them, were 
it not for your suggestion, and our fears. How shall 
we ascertain?’ 

“¢Tt will be well, I think, to ride nearer, and de- 
termine. The train can jog along, and we will ride 
to the first swell.’ 

“<*T think we had better.’ 

“We galloped down the slope, and up the first 
swell, far enough to have a good view of the second. 
As we rose, we had no need of glasses. The depres- 
sion between the swells was alive with Indians, mov- 
ing rapidly through the tall grass, to head us off, 
There seemed to be a great multitude, as they were 
pressing along, without the least regard to order. A 
motley crowd of dark, savage warriors, painted, and 
ready for action. A few carried guns, though most 
of them were armed only with bows and arrows. 

““¢Down—down!’ said I to Adams, at the same 
time bringing my body flat upon my horse’s neck, 
and wheeling for the train. 

“*Weare undiscovered, and we must make our 
advantage tell. I suppose we shall have to fight.’ 

“¢There’s no help for it. Our retreat is cut off. 
They have a heavy force, and probably know that we 
are weak. Weare in a tight place.’ 

“¢Yes; and the question is, how to get out of it. 
Have you any plan?’ 

“*Thaven’t had time to think. Their numbers 
surprise me. I doubt whether we have the least 
chance for our lives. If we make a stand against 
such odds, we shall be overpowered, and not a man 
in the train can escape. If we separate, and eaclf 
one takes care of himself, some will reach the fort. 
It is better for a part to escape, than fur all to be 
killed.’ 

“T had formed this plan in the sudden excitement 
of the moment. [had not thought of meeting such 
a multitude. I was seized with a panic. I spoke 
nervously and hastily. I thought more of my own 
life than the good of the party—I will not deny it; 
yet I believed what I said. 

“*Captain!’ said Adams, speaking almost sternly, 
‘T have never fought with Indians, and don’t know 
that there is the least chance of making a stand. You 
and I have good horses, and might make our escape, 
but many of the men have no horses atall. J shall 
not desert the train. I was in favor of coming, and 
some, [ know, came at my solicitation. I regret the 
venture, but now I shall stand through whatever 
comes. The fate of the train will be mine.’ 

“1 felt rebuked, and did not speak immediately. 
As we neared the train, I said to Adams: 

“*What is your plan?’ 

“*Thave been thinking. I do not wish to stand in 
the way of any purpose which you form. I hope, 
though, that you will not counsel separation. We 
need your assistance, and I am sure that we shall 
have it. The men have confidence in you, and if you 
leave us, it will be disastrous.’ 

“His words were perhaps a little severe, but his 
manner was frank and kind. I felt that I had been 
wrong, and I felt a very great respect for Adams 
from that time. 

“*You misunderstood me, Adams, if you thought 
I meant to desert the train. I spoke hastily, and 
what seemed best to me at the time. On further 
thought, I think we had better leave a small guard 

with the train, and attack this body of Indians near- 





««¢T will make a suggestion, and leave you to act 
upon it or not, as you think best. I will assist you 
in any plan you may adopt, which keeps the party 
together. It is now nearly five o’clock; probably 
they do not intend to attack till night. They expect 
to surprise us. We will drive along carelessly, as 
usnal—halt at the usual time—and while we seem- 
ingly know nothing of their whereabouts, make the 
most thorough preparation for their reception, In- 
stead of their surprising us, we will surprise them, I 
make this as a suggestion, aml mean it for nothing 
more. What do you think of it?’ 

“67 like it at first thought—I will think of it.’ 
“Really, Lhad made up my mind to adopt it, as 
soon as I comprehended it. We informed the men, 
who gathered around us on our return, of the dan- 
gers that environed us, and then moved along as 
usual, There was eager talking, anxious faces, guns 
carefully examined and loaded, ammunition looked 
after, confidence expressed by some against all the 
Indians of the West, and fears expressed by others. 
We were very careful not to state the danger as 
strongly as it existed in our own minds, for we wished 
to keep up a good degree of courage. The burning 
rays of the western sun came full in our faces—there 
was no cloud in the heavens—and we went on. As 
we went, the talking ceased. The boasters became 
silent. Adams passed some words with every man in 
the train. 

“*It is a personal matter, remember. We must 
stand by one another. If any man runs, he goes to 
certain death. If any one fuils to do his duty, he 
thereby increases the danger. We need every man, 
and every one must see for himself that he does all 
hecan. We have forty men, and torty good rifles. I 
think we can whip them!’ 

“ He uttered the last words with great emphasis on 
whip, and spoke very much as though he believed 
what he said. He inspired great contidence, and I 
began to think there was some hope. So we moved 
along till nearly sunset, and then made our arrange- 
ments for the night. 

“ We chose the open prairie. There was a river in 
sight, a mile away, and trees near us on the side to- 
wards the river. We made an oblong square of our 
wagons, and filled in the open spaces with boxes of 
provisions and goods which we carried, to the best 
advantage possible. It was really something of a 
fortification. Half the men were arranged to fire, 
and the other half to load. We had no pickets out, 
but kept together within the enclosure. It was a 
cloudless night, and the new moon followed the sun 
down the western horizon, early in the evening. 

Time passed away, and no enemy appeared. I 
looked at my watch; it lacked only ten minutes of 
midnight. An old hunter of the party tapped me 
upon the shoulder, and said, in a low tone: 

“ ¢Look at the grass. It aint the wind that’s mov- 
in’ on’t, by a mighty sight. These Injuns are oncom- 
mon sly!’ 

“The growth of grass was remarkable for the 
country, and by observing carefully, I could see that 
it moved quite arbitrarily, and only in places. I 
looked on every side, and perceived the same move- 
ment. Occasionally, also, 1 now saw a dark object 
above the grass, as of Indians making observations. 
There was no longer a doubt that we were complete- 
ly surrounded, and already the savages were within 
easy rifle shot. It was not my purpose to allow them 
to come too close—a long range was better for us. If 
they closed in upon our party, there was not the 
shadow of a chance. 

“« ‘Ready, boys!” 

“TI spoke firmly, yet ina low tone. In a moment 
every eye was peering out for the enemy. 

“¢They are in the grass,’ I continued, ‘near 
enough. Keep them atadistance. Watch the mo- 
tion of the grass, till every one can make sure of his 
man, and fire when I give the word.’ 

“The silence that succeeded was intense. Every 
eye pecred into the moving grass, and every ear was 
strained to catch the slightest sound. I waited about 
five minutes. 

“Are you all ready?’ 

“Adams cast his eye over the party, and answered: 

“6 Ready!’ 

66 FIRE!’ 

“An unearthly yell woke the stillness of the night, 
at the very instant of the report of the rifles. Ina 
circle entirely around us, the hideous scream rang 
through the air, and over the plain. Another volley 
and another were poured in in quick succession. 
They were taken so completely by surprise, that there 
was a falling back in all directions, before a single 
gun was fired upon us. Then there was a random 
fire, which did no execution whatever in our ranks. 
The shots from our party had been well directed, and 
probably nearly every one told. 

“¢* Three cheers!’ shouted Adams; ‘rousers!’ 

“They were given with a will. 

“* Boys, I want to thank you all. You did your 
duty bravely. Keep steady, and hold closely to your 
work. They will be upon us again.’ 

“ * Not to-night,’ said I. 

“¢T reckon they will, though,’ said the old hunter, 
before alluded to; ‘there’s heaps of the critters 
round, and J spect they mean toscalp us. I'd like to 
be out on’t, though I’m willin’ to take my chances.’ 

‘© We can whip them, as often as they can attack. 
Let them come, if they choose,’ said I. 

‘My confidence had risen with the victory, and I 
felt rather pleased than otherwise, at the idea of a 
second attack. How little 1 knew of the power 





est us. In that case, we should have the advantage 
of meeting them in smaller bodies. The prospect is 
desperate enough, and yet as good as any that occurs 
to my mind.’ 





around us! 
“ Halting a few minutes forconsultation, they came 


all sides. And this method of attack, while it might 

seem to furnish a better opportunity for repulsing 

them, was the most effective way possible for them to 

adopt. Their yells, and the masses which looked like 

walls on every side, dampened the ardor of our men. 

The order was given to fire, about as soon as they 

commenced to move—we wished to keep them at a 

distance—but, though well directed, what were twen- 

ty shots, against a crowd of two thousand Indian 

warriors. They came nearer, and closed around us, 

pouring shot into our midst. Another fifteen min- 

utes of such energy would bring us to close quarters. 

One after another of our men fell—some dead, and 

others wounded, The situation was becoming des- 

perate, and we all felt it so. 

“* Steady, boys—GIvE it to them!’ said Adams, as 

he saw the spirit of the party flag. ‘Let us die in 

our tracks, rather than be taken, Fight like heroes, 

and you shall have a hero’s reward.’ Another fell 

dead. ‘There dies a comrade—it is well that he 
dies like a man! I can bear to be killed nobly like 
him, but capture, and death with the cold knife— 

never! Bravely, now! Never flinch—at least not 
for DEATH! Give it to them!’ 

** Nevertheless, the savagescameon! The moment 
was a horrible one! Half our number had fallen, and 
were weltering in their blood. 

**For Heaven’s sake, Adams, what shall we do?’ 
I asked. 

“*DIE IN OUR TRACKS, if we cannot whip them 
off!’ said Adams, determinedly. 

“He seemed, indeed, to be wrought up to that 
pitch of heroism when he was ready to accept death 
without a murmur. Rather, willing to accept it in 
triumph. But life was sweet to me—sweet to most of 
us—and we looked on in agony, as the circle of war- 
riors closed around us, 

“*Q God, save me!’ I cried, in despair, as our 
slaughter became inevitable. 

“The host of savages pressed steadily on. There 
were only ten of us unhurt, and the Indians were 
within a few rods. My love of life made me watch- 
ful for the least opportunity to escape. I noticed that 
the line near the trees, on the side near the river, was 
very weak. There was really no line. 

“*We have only a single chance left, and thata 
desperate one. Down, every one of you. Be ready 
to leap with me out under this wagon. Move the 
box, and have everything ready. We will run for 
the river, and swim for our lives.” 

“Tt had come to this. No kind hand seemed 
stretched out for our deliverance. How could we 
break through the line?—rather, how could we escape 
if we did? 

“ * Now, then—LEAP!’ 

“The merciless savages were within three rods of 
our little furtress. We dashed past the few that stood 
between us and the forest, shooting several as we 
went, and ran for the river. The Indians undoubt- 
edly thought that we were only a part of the party, 
while the main body remained inside. We were 
therefore pursued by only a few—at first—though as 
soon as the fortress was reached, and the real condi- 
tion of things discovered, a great number came howl- 
ing after us. We were obliged to close in a hand-to- 
hand fight with about a dozen who followed first, and 
one of our number was slain. The rest of us pushed 
forward. Reaching the river, we dashed in. 

“After that, I never saw but three of the party 
again, though possibly all escaped. It was a dread- 
ful massacre. I shudder when I think of it! I would 
give all that I shall ever have to give, to shut the 
memory of that night from my mind. I look back to 
it, even at this distance of time, with indescribable 
feelings. That wall of savages—I see it in many an 
hour when I would pray to escape it. 

1 had confidence in Adams, and when he plunged 
into the river, I followed him. I kept near him. We 
made our way quietly across the stream, and swam 
down the shore in the shadow of the trees. 

“¢ Where this will lead us, I cannot tell. 
only do the best we can.’ 

‘He said this, after we had been in the water an 
hour, 

“««T see no signs of Indians, and I hear nothing of 
them. Possibly, they think we have taken to the 
land.’ 

‘**T suspect that that is the explanation. They 
think we have crossed the stream, and are seeking us 
there. They will be likely to get on the true scent, 
sooner or later, and I think we had better cautiously 
come to shore upon the side that we entered the 
water.’ 

“* So I think—and make for the fort.’ 

“The water of this stream was quite deep, and 
somewhat rapid. As the only exploration that I ever 
made was upon that fearful night, under those awful 
circumstances, I have not the remotest idea of its 
name. 

“We landed upon the same side of the river on 
which the battle had been fought. It was yet quite 
dark, though the light on the eastern horizon told us 
plainly that morning was breaking. What should we 
do? In our burried departure, we had not thought 
of provisions, and the country was infested with In- 
dians. We were not two miles below the battle- 
ground. 

“* We cannot travel by daylight, now that we have 
landed. What shall we do, Adams?’ 

‘¢* We must find a hiding-place, and stop where we 
are till night. The timber here is much heavier than 
above, where we took to the river. 
place somewhere. 
ber, and stop in the first sheltered place we find.’ 


We can 





onagain. They ran toward us in a mass, and upon 


We can find a 
We will follow along in the tim- 


‘“*We struck back from the rivera few rods, and 






































































































































































stopped to rest, and consider what plan we should 
adopt to reach the fort again. 

“* Perhaps we shall find no better spot than this,’ 
said Adams. ‘Itis not exactly a hiding-place, but 
we can keep watch, and may be quite secure. Let 
us examine our pistols.’ 

‘We made the examination, and found them wet. 
Our ammunition was spoiled. We were wholly un- 
armed, inastrange country, surrounded with Indians. 
** Captain?’ 

“Some one spoke the word, hardly above a whis- 
per, and it seemed to come from the clouds. 

“* Hark! Who is that?’ 

“ «Captain? 

“* Who is it?’ I called. 

“«<«J—here!’ 

«Tt is the old hunter—Dan Haley,’ said Adams, 


“ ‘All right—come on. Come up and jine us.’ 
“The value of the suggestion struck Adams and 
myself very forcibly. The treetops would indeed af- 
ford us a safe retreat for the day. Probably both of 
us thought of England’s king and the Royal Oak, in 
the same instant, and devoutly hoped that the shel- 
ter would prove as effectual to us as it had to him. 
We made all haste to climb, and found the old hunt- 
er, with a young man who had escaped‘with him, 
safely perched in the branches. 

«Dan, I am overjoyed to see—’ 

“*Hush! Look’er there!’ 

“He pointed toward the river, and up the stream, 
where half a dozen savages were following our trail, 
from the point where we left the river. We could 
see them on the shore—painted, blood-thirsty mon- 
sters—and then they went into the woods out of our 
sight. 

“<Tt’s a narrer ’scape you’ve had,’ said the hunter. 
‘Half an hour wo’d ’ave given yer scalps to the In- 
juns. Hev you got yer pistols loaded? They’re com- 
in’ right under us, you may depend on’t.’ 

‘* He spoke in a whisper. 

““*No,’ I replied; ‘our ammunition got wet in the 
river. Give ussome, quick.’ 

“These two men had managed to get down the 
shore of the river, in the confusion, and had preserv- 
ed their powder dry. We loaded our pistols, and 
waited for the Indians. 

«We've got to shoot ’em, or they'll shoot us. The 
quicker it’s done, the better. Just as soon’s they’re 
under the tree, git a good sight, and let ’em hev it. 
Not a word—don’t speak. We kendo it. Now, then, 
nothing more!’ 

‘We waited several minutes for them to make 
their appearance, during which time neither of us 
spoke a word. We held our revolvers in our hands, 
and there was no danger but what we could conquer 
this party—but what then? The shots might be 
heard by other parties, and if they were not, this 
tragedy must be discovered, in all likelihood, in the 
course of the day. I regarded myself only nominally 
captain now, and relied upon the old hunter. Icould 
see but a sorry prospect ahead; nevertheless, I cast 
the thought from my mind as much as I could, rest- 
ing everything with my companions. 

‘“*We heard footsteps approaching cautiously, but 
no voices. They were moving quite fast, but with 
great caution. They came under the trees, and our 
moment hadicome. Before they had time to look for 
the trail beyond, we fired, and four savages fell. Our 
aim had been good—it could not well be otherwise, 
they were so near. Another fell before we left our 
retreat, and the last one escaped. Though we fired 
many shots, no one took effect, as he sprang back the 
way he had come, and before we could reach the 
ground, he was out of sight behind the trees, 

«Now, then—come on!’ saidthe hunter. ‘ There'll 
be hundreds of ’em here afore two hours. Keep in 
the timber, and keep‘close to me.’ 

““We went through the woods as rapidly as we 
could make our way. If the genius of the hunter 
failed us, we were lost beyond hope. He led us a 
couple of miles down, and then to the bank of the 
stream. 

“ * Back in our tracks, now—back. I’ve spotted my 
tree!’ 

“We followed the directions of Dan Haley, too 
much occupied with thoughts of our peril for conver- 
sation, and having too much confidence in our man, 
to question his methods. We retraced our steps, 
carefully, yet rapidly, for half a mile. 

“+ Here’s the tree—up, quick.’ 

“The deep foliage was again our only protection. 
A large body of savages soon passed underneath us— 
on, to the river—where some crossed, and one party 
followed down one side, and the other, the other side 
—down out of sight. 

“* * Now, for the fort—come on. It’sour best chance. 
They’re lookin’ in one direction, and we'll take the 
plain in another.’ 

‘** Wait,’ said Adams; ‘let us stop here till night. 
There is too much danger to go now.’ 

“¢There aint any more on’t now, than then. 
sh’ll starve, if we spend time. I’m goin.’ 

“He waited for no further conversation, and we 
only waited for him to get down, before we followed. 
Out of the timber—out on the plain, looking eagerly 
in all directions, we pursued our journey. The ex- 
citement of danger lent us physical strength, and we 
moved rapidly. 

“Singular as it may appear—though there is noth- 
ing singular in the fact itself—we never saw an Indian 
after leaving the timber. They were engaged in an- 
other direction, and the party was a war party. We 
killed game enough to subsist us—rested, when we 

were worn out, and all arrived safely, in five days, at 
the fort, thankful for our delivery, though mourning 


We 





then followed down. Ina thick growth of trees, we 


for our companions.” 
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* The wild autumn air is full of moans and sobs; 
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Rees 
BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


To think that I—I, who know the world, 
And, years ago, tried well its truth and faith, 
And found them false and hollow as the air, 
Should still bow down, 

And, like a Hindoo at his shrine, 

Lay my all of heart, and soul, and will, 
Upon the altar 

Consecrate forevermore to vanity and pride! 


Once, of my own free will, 

I turned aside, 

And, staring with horror-stricken eyes 

Upon the road which lay behind, 

Then with white lips upon 

The one I meant to tread before, 

T said, ** This endeth—where ?"’ 

And something faint, yet mighty 

As man's conscience when God's strong breath 

Has breathed upon it, 

Answered, “* Where ?”’ 

One step, and life, and light, and heaven, 

Would have beckoned me h forth 

On to their goal: 

But with a quick gesture, throwing back my hands, 
As if to put far out of reach such thoughts as these— 
For they had led me further than I meant— 

I hurried out among the world, 

Whispering, as I went, “*O, no! not now! not now! 
To-morrow morn perhaps— 

To-night I cannot, will not, change !"’ 





Afterwards, for years I did not stop to think— 

I dared not, 

Until, not many months ago, one crossed my way 

Who walked with God; whose life 

Was one long joy from serving him. 

In some mysterious way—for I 

Was bound as wholly to the earth 

As he to Christ and heaven— 

Our hearts grew friendly, and at last 

We came to speak freely of our inner lives, 

And of the different ways our souls had come, 

Till, in the end, he learned 

How mine was hurrying downward through 

The tangled paths of worldly sin, and how I fully meant 
To walk my way, even—if it must be— 
To the desolate and bitter end. 


Then came his words, strong, quick and passionate, 

So full of truth and God, that my poor soul quaked 

Under them in deadly fear. 

* You must, and shall, and will come in the road toward 
heaven,"’ 

He said; and while I stood, outwardly calm, yet 

Full of inner strife, and terror, and remorse, 

He talked of Christ's great love and tender pity 

For the wandcrers from his fold—and his words, 

Low and solemn now, fell on my troubled heart like 

Rains upon the parched and burning earth; 

And once again 

My lips half formed the utterance, ‘Yes, I come, my 
Saviour! 

Help my soul!"* But when he stopped, and waited 

For my answer, instead of this, I said— 

Looking meanwhile coolly into his pleading eyes— 

* Your choice is made; for me, 

I take the road my heart hath chosen! Fare you well!’ 

So now—in pity what? Earth bound forever! 

Fettered fast to fashion, folly and the world! 

Rushing on swiftly to destruction's gate 

With eyes wide open ? 


Ah, me! there is a storm without; 


And the angry sea tosses and turns like a human thing in 
pain: 

But such a storm as rages in my soul! 

O God! if I but dared ask for thy mercy, 

I would cry, 

* Pity, O pity for a lost, despairing soul!" 





THE SQUINTING SISTERS. 


BY HOWARD HASELTINE, 

“THANK God! we have one friend left,” said my 
father, with the first smile I had seen since our 
troubles came upon us. At the same time he hand- 
ed me a letter which Leagerly grasped. It contained 
an offer of a clerkship in one of the wealthiest houses 
in Liverpool, coupled with an assurance that if I was 
stendy and industrious my fortune was as good as 
made. The writer concealed his name, and begged 
my father not to endeaver to discover it, but to rest 
assured that the mystery would one day be solved. 
In the meantime, it 1 accepted the appointment, we 
were to write to the merchant direct. His name was 
Crump!” 

There was a bathos in the word—a discordant tone 
which jarred with the gentiemanlike letter I had just 
read. The name was so thoroughly plebeian, that for 
a moment I felt that my aristocratic notions and Eton 
education would not permit me to fraternize with 
Crumps; and a fancy portrait ofa rich merchant rose 
before me, in the shape of a stout personage with a 
red face, and redder nose. Imagination carried me 
so far that I already felt the grasp of his hand, as he 
welcomed me with a jolly laugh, and in a tongue 
which knew not the letter ‘‘*h;” but after a second’s 
thought on our fallen furtunes, Mr. Crump’s fancied 
appearance vanished in the thought of his yellow gold 
and brimming purse. 

“ What a glorious offer!” I exclaimed, with the 
semblance of a sutisfaction I did not feel. 

**Then you accept it, Percy?” 

“Accept it! I should indeed be a fool if I let sucha 

chance slip through my fingers.” 


T almost feared you might think a clerkship beneath 
you.” 

“Pride and poverty are bad companions, father, 
and I intend to banish the one till I can get rid of the 
other. Iam longing to set to work, and if a stout 
heart and a willing hand are at a premium in the mon- 
ey market, I shall not be long in making my fortune. 
Have you no idea who our benefactor is?” 

‘Not the faintest! God bless him, whoever he is!” 
“T suppose we must postpone our thanks; in the 
meantime, father, will you write to Mr. Crump, and 
say that I accept with gratitude the vacant clerk- 
ship, and that I shall be ready to commence my 
duties this day week.” 

“Sharp work, Percy.” 

“ Hardly sharp enough for me; the sooner I begin 
to mount the ladder, the sooner I shall reach the top; 
but I must run and tell mother of my good luck.” 


My mother was not so easily imposed upon us my 
father; she read in my face my dislike to my new 
calling; but promised to help in keeping up the im- 
position. Nothing could be more distasteful than a 
sedentary life to one so devoted to field sports and 
open-air pursuits; but beggars must not be choosers, 
I remembered, and determined to concentrate all my 
energies on one object—the restoration of our lost 
fortune. 

Our ruin had been the result principally of the 
knavery of our man of business, partly of my father’s 
extravagance (if hospitality can be called by so harsh 
aname.) But it matters little how our ruin was ef- 
fected, it is enough to say, that Sir Philip Harring- 
ton, from being the richest baronet, and the owner 
of the finest estate in the midland counties, was now 
the tenant of a small cottage in Gloucestershire. 
Fernley Hall had been brought to the hammer, and 
and fetched enough to satisfy all creditors, leaving a 
small surplus barely sufficient for our daily wants. 
Utter seclusion after his former bustling life, and the 
thought which perpetually haunted bim, that he had 
been the cause of depriving my mother of her home, 
and myself of my inheritance, weighed on his mind 
so heavily, that he became a shadow of his former 
self, and no one would have recognized the portly own- 
erof the Fernley hounds in the wasted man who 
moped about the lanes of Gloucestershire. My moth- 
er for a while bore up wonderfnlly; but the sight of 
her husband’s sad state was too much for her weak 
frame, and at last I had the double pain of watching 
the declining strength of both parents. Such was 
the melancholy state of affairs at the cottage, when 
the anonymous letter arrived, bursting like the sun 
from behind a cloud, and turning our darkness into 
light. My father’s health began from that hour to 
improve, and my mother’s soon followed suit; indeed, 
the change was so wonderful that I felt no uneasi- 
ness in leaving them, and started in wild spirits for 
Liverpool and fortune. 

A letter from Mr. Crump had informed me that all 
arrangements were made for my reception into his 
office, and a salary was named, which exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. The letter contained 
also an invitation that I should remain a guest of the 
writer, till I was provided with suitable lodgings, 
and wound up with a promise that my life should be 
made as pleasant as possible. On reaching Liverpool, 
I drove accordingly to Rosebank—a distance of three 
or fuur miles from the town. On passing the lodge 
gate, I found myself approaching a magnificent man- 
sion, which seemed a palace as soon as I had entered 
the hall—mirrors, paintings, statuary and marble 
columns were on every side, aud yet nothing was 
overdone. Everything was in such perfect taste and 
keeping, that no one could accuse the owner of any 
attempt at display. 

“Can my portrait of the Liverpool merchant be 
correct?” I asked myself. ‘My ideal merchant 
could not flourish in such an atmosphere of refine- 
ment.” 

While I was louking round in astonishment, the 
butler informed me that Mr. Crump was out, but that 
one of his clerks was waiting to receive me in the 
drawing-room. I had determined to keep all clerks 
at a distance, and accordingly I made my back as 
stiff as possible, as I entered theroom. I found a 
young man, much about my own age, lolling ona 
sofa. He threw down his novel, and came forward 
to welcome me. I could not refuse the hand he of- 
fered, but I did my best to shake it in the most freez- 
ing manner, and to return as short answers as polite- 
ness permitted, to his inquiries about my journey. 
The refrigerating process, however, took no effect on 
my new acquaintance, who would not see what I 
was aiming at—the more stiff I became, the more 
genial was his smile, and the more amusing his re- 
marks. His manner was so irresistibly fascinating, 
and his joyous laugh so contagious, that before ten 
minutes had passed, no longer a would-be icicle, I 
was laughing with him, and rapidly gliding into inti- 
macy. 
and even had his features been less regular than they 
were, his large blue eyes, and the indescribable ex- 
pression of fun which twinkled round his mouth, 


Robert Ramsay was strikingly handsome, | 


welcomed me to Liverpool, I observed that his dialect 
was pure, and his voice singularly sweet. So much 
for my flight of fancy! 

The dinner would have done credit toa Francatelli. 
The table flashed with glass and silver, and conver- 
sation flowed briskly with wines—Ramsay was the 
life of the party, and his eccentric remarks and ridic- 
ulous stories kept not only ourselves, but the servants, 
in perpetual merriment. I never passed a pleasanter 
evening, and when the time arrived for Ramsay to 
leave us, I found myself shaking his hand as if I had 
known him for years. 

“ Well, Mr. Harrington, what do you think of Ram- 
say?” asked Mr. Crump. 

“‘T never met a more gentlemanlike and agreeable 
fellow.” 

‘Tam delighted, Harrington, to hear you say so, 
for he is a great favorite of mine. I want you to be 
friends, and I have a proposal to make, which I hope 
you will approve. Iam afraid you will be very dull 
without a companion, and I think it would be a capi- 
tal plan if, when you leave me—which I hope will not 
be in a hurry—you will lodge in the same house with 
Ramsay; there are rooms there now disengaged. 
What say you to my plan?” 

* But will Mr. Ramsay like such an arrangement?” 
“To be sure he will—the truth is, it was his idea.” 


“That being the case, Mr. Crump, I shall be only 
too delighted to become his companion—and friend— 
if he will allow me.” 

“All is arranged, then—and if you do not consider 
me too recent a friend to have the right of giving you 
advice, I would recommend you to follow in his steps; 
be as steady, work as hard, and your fortune is 
made.” 

Mr. Crump insisted on my not leaving his roof for 
a few days, and to prevent my finding, he said, an 
old man’s society very dull, Ramsay was invited ev- 
ery evening to meet me; pleasant evenings they were, 
doubly pleasant after the confinement of the office. 
I felt, however, that I was encroaching too much on 
Mr. Crump’s kindness, and at the end of a week, 
sent my traps to my lodgings in Liverpool. When 
Ramsay and I became more intimate, we told each 
other our stories; and as the smoke of our cigars 
curled into the air, we painted bright pictures for the 
future, Chinese pictures, without any shade, for we 
both thought that we had had enough misfortunes 
to last our ordinary lives. His history was very like 
my own; he also was an only child, the supposed 
heir to a fine fortune; but an unknown claimant had 
risen up, and proving himself a descendant, by a 
Scotch marriage, of an elder branch of the Ramsay 
family, turned them out of house and home. The 
blow was too great for Ramsay’s father, he died 
within the year, leaving his wife and son well-nigh 
destitute. Lord Pitcairn proved himself a true 
brother,- giving Mrs. Ramsay an ample allowance 
while she lived, and at her death, some four years af- 
ter that of her husband, taking the orphan, educat- 
ing him, and placing him finally with Mr. Crump. 
Trump, Ramsay always called him, for he shared 
with me the dislike of his real patronymic. At last 
we never called him by any other name, and never 
was a cognomen more applicable. Crump wasindeed 
aTrump. 

Ramsay could tell me little of Mr. Crump’s ante- 
cedents, except that he had made a fabulous fortune, 
and was a widower with two daughters, who were be- 
ing educated abroad; report said they were hand- 
some, and Ramsay and I agreed that if they were 
only half as good-looking as their father, and half as 
agreeable, they would greatly add to the charms of 
Rosebank. We little knew how soon our wishes were 
to be fulfilled. 

Six months had elapsed since I made my debut as 
a clerk—and much had been done in that short time. 
Ihad mastered my work, and had received more 
than one compliment from Mr. Crump on my capac- 
ities for business, while home letters informed me 
that wonders had been wrought in the old cottage, 
for both my father and mother were restored to 
health and cheerfulness. Mr. Crump often made in- 
quiries about them, and always seemed pleased with 
my good reports. Ramsay and I were constantly his 
guests, and I began to think I was creeping into his 
good books, as he seemed to take almost as much in- 
terest in me as in Ramsay, though I was such a 
much more recent addition to his dinner-table. It 
was after one of these dinners that he announced his 
intention of leaving home for a week or two. He 
hoped we should not be disappointed at hearing that 
this was to be the Jast of his bachelor parties, which 
he trusted we had enjoyed as much as he had done; 
he thought, however, that we should find the society 
at Rosebank more agreeable for the future, as his 
daughters would return with him, and he knew 
when he was young, he preferred the companionship 
of young ladies to that of an old men, 

This was good news. In due course the Miss 
| Crumps arrived, and what was more to the purpose, 
we were to be introduced to them at once. I will not 
say how long Robert was occupied with his back hair 





would have made them pleasant ones to look on. 

“Tf these are specimens of amerchant’s house, and 
a merchant’s clerk, what will the merchant himself 
turn out to be?” was my thought, as the door open- 
ed, and Mr. Crump entered the room. How different 
the real from the ideal! My new master bore him- 
self like a prince. He was tall, and in his youth must 
have been a very Hercules, if broad shoulders are a 
fair criterion of strength; his hair was curly, carry- 
ing out the idea of strength, and snow-white, making 
his dark eyes seem darker from the contrast. His 
features were statuesque, straight and sharply cut, 





“ You have taken a weight off my mind, my boy; 


his high furehead spoke of great intellect, and as he 


and white tie, lest he might take it into his head to 
retaliate; it is enough to say that we did our best to 
| ake a favorable impression—for are not first im- 
presssions everything? 

Two debutantes on a drawing-room day could not 
have been more excited than Ramsay and myself, as 
we made our first bow to the fair Miss Crumps; fair 
indeed they were—more than fair, surpassingly beau- 
tiful. They were evidently twins, for at a first glance 
it was impossible to detect the slightest difference in 
form or feature. Their beauty was of a dazzling or- 
der—each possessed the same graceful figure, the 


Each head was wreathed with thick rolls of sun- 
bright golden hair, giving aclassic finish to their pro- 
files. Their eyes, like their father’s, were dark and 
melting, shaded with dark lashes, rarely met with 
when the hair is light and looking all the darker 
for their brilliant complexions. No one who had 
seen their eyes could ever forget them, so strange 
was their expression. Neither of the twins could di- 
rect their eyes simultaneously on one object. This 
obliquity of vision was equally disfiguring to each of 
the twins; in the mildest language they squinted— 
squinted fearfully. But Nature never does anything 
without a reason, and here she had placed the only 
distinguishing mark between the sisters; the eyes of 
one had an antipathy, those of the other a partiality 
for each other—in plain terms Geraldine’s eyes turn- 
ed to the nos:, my’s away from it—Amy squinted 
out—Geraldine squinted in. 

At the dinner table Ramsay was seated next to 
Geraldine; Amy was my companion; and though the 
cuisine was as excellent as usual, and the wines as 
rare, I must confess that I thought more of the fair 
girl beside me than of the delicacies before me, and 
Ramsay seemed more occupied with his neighbor 
than with his knife and fork. In a short time we 
were all on the most friendly terms; Ramsay, as 
usual, taking the lead in conversation, and keeping 
all alive with his witty sallies. He found his match 
in Geraldine, who was no mean hand at a repartee, 
whilst I conversed inlower tones with Amy, who was 
more retiring than her sister; and though our com- 
munications were not as brilliant, or our laughter as 
loud, I flatter myself that we enjoyed ourselves quite 
as much as the nolsier pair; their good father seem- 
ed to enjoy himself as much as any of us, and to look 
with no angry eye upon the intimacy which had 
sprung up so exotically between his twin heiresses 
and his two poor clerks. 

“ What lovely girls!” I exclaimed, as we started on 
our walk back to Liverpool. 

‘Lovely,’ was Ramsay’s reply. 

“ What a pity they should squint,” I observed. 
“What a grumbler you are, Percy! Why, if their 
eyes were straight they would not be women; and 
you know that ‘ the loves of the angels’ are not con- 
sidered correct. I must say I prefer an inward 
squint.” 

“ What a sweet name is Amy,” I suggested, rather 
hurt at the last remark. 

“Sweet name, indeed! What a romantic old fel- 
low it is. I hate romance; and so I will rechristen 
the Miss Crumps on the spot—from henceforth let 
them be, ‘ Eyes in’ and ‘Eyes out’—‘ Eyes in’ for- 
ever, say 1 ; there’s no nonsense about her, I can see.” 

“T suppose you mean to insinuate that there is 
some nonsense about her sister—if so, I think your 
remark impertinent,” said 1, very much galled. 

“Hurrah! I have got a rise out of you at last. I 
thought you were rather spooney; but I had no idea 
things had gone so far, old boy. I shall have to write 
to the governor and break to him the sad news that 
his son is in love with an out-cast.” 

I could not help laughing at the wretched pun, and 
reached our lodgings quite exhausted, for my brother 
clerk was in wild spirits, and his jokes had kept me 
in a perpetual roar. Another cigar and another chat 
over the oblique-eyed beauties sent us to bed to 
dream,—Robert, of two glorious eyes engaged in an 
amicable staring-match; myself, of two bright orbs 
struggling to avoid each other’s glances. 

Invitations to Rosebank became more and more 
frequent. Weeks flew faster than ever, now that our 
labors were rewarded by smiles from the beautiful 
twins. Was it to be wondered at, then, that we both 
fell over head and ears in love? I felt sure that our 
feelings were reciprocated, at least it was evident that 
Geraldine was never happy unless Robert was by her 
side, and I fancied that Amy’s eyes grew brighter 
when I approached. This pleasant state of affairs 
lasted for three or four months, and yet neither of us 
had breathed a word of love, however much our locks 
had betrayed us. Atlength one bright summer even- 
ing the happy quartette strolled into the garden after 
dinner in search of the river breeze, leaving old 
Crump to write some letters. By some accident we 
separated ; Geraldine and Bob taking one path, Amy 
and myself another, An inward sensation told me 
that my hour was come; I gave atwitch to my wrist- 
bands, and a tug at my collar, and plunged in medias 
res. There is no occasion to chronicle here my words 
or actions; it will be enough for the purpose of this 
true history to say, that I returned to the house the 
happiest man in creation, for Amy had promised to 
be my wife. 

My heart and step were light as I left Rosebank 
that evening, and I could not help observing that 
there was an unusual elasticity in Ramsay’s tread. 
I detected him also repeatedly smiling to himself, an 
insanity of which I found myself equally guilty. I 
tried conversation, but our questions and answers 
were perfectly inappropriate, and at last I thought it 
best to be silent, though I longed to tell him of my 
happiness. But Amy had asked me not to mention 
our engagement till I had spoken to her father, and 
I meant to be discreet. 

“IT can bottle it up no longer, old boy,” cried Ram- 
say, suddenly, ‘I must make a clean breast of it. I 
have propose? to Geraldine, and what’s more, have 

been taken at my word.” 

“What a strange coincidence, Bob! Why, I have 
proposed to Amy, and huve been accepted.” 

“*Give me your hand, brother-in-law! IT congratu- 
late you from the bottom of my heart,—are not we 
lucky dogs, youand I? Thank ‘the gooseberries for 
my good fortune!” 





same rounded bust, small hands and faultless arms. 


‘* Gouseberries! are you cracked?” 
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“Yes! Gooseberries, it was all that gooseber 
bush. Ll suppose I must explain, or you will thi 
me a gooseberry fool. Well, Geraldine and Th: 
long had our eyes on a particularly fine bush, and 
thought that the fruit would be ripe enough to- 
for our dessert; we were right, they were delicio 
and as Geraldine and [ were bending over the bu 
our faces touched each other, accidentally. The 
sult may be left to your imagination, and Geraldi 
in her endeavors to punish me for my temer 
scratched her poor little hand with a thorn. [ gr: 
bolder, and seizing the wounded member refused 
let it go till she had promised to let it be my propert 
I’ll wager, old fellow, that your little affair was nx 
sentimental. Where did you propose?” 

“Amongst the roses.” 

“I thought as much, Percy, you are 80 sweetly se 
timental; but let’s have the particulars.” 

“| have nothing to tell, except that Amy promis 
in the rosary to be my own dear wife. But tell n 
Bob, do you think their father will give his consent 


“ Of course he will! he will be only too glad to hx 
that we have come to a decision so speedily.” 

“ T hope he will not think that I love Amy for h. 
money. Heaven knows, if she were penniless, 
should love her all the same!” 

“You might love her, but you would not mar 
her—stick to prose, Percy. Crump has more mon 
than he can manage to spend, and he wishes us . 
share it with him; he thinks we are two very go. 
looking fellows, well born, well bred, and toleral 
steady, and he has fixed upon us for his sons-in-ia 
I do not think he has shown bad taste in the sel: 
tion, do you? And asexchangeis no robbery, I me 
to give a pedigree as long as my arm in return for | 
long purse, and shall condescend to marry his dau; 
ter. We will ask his consent to-morrow, and dex 
upon it we shall get it.” 

Bob was right. Mr. Crump offered no oppositi 
to the double marriage. He gave usa willing c: 
sent and a hearty blessing. He wished to see 
daughters happily married betore he died; and 
did not know two young men to whom he could 
safely entrust them: we were poor, he knew t) 
but what did that signify? had he not enough . 
twenty sons-in-law? From that hour he should k 
upon us as his sons, and expect to be treated as © 
father. And then he led us into the drawing-roo 
kissed his daughters, and blessed us all again. 

I wrote a rapturous letter home, expatiating . 
Amy’s beauty, her father’s kindness, and my © 
happiness, and begged both my father and mothe: 
write to my fiancee, and offer her a corner in th 
hearts. I pictured their joy at my prospects of h. 
piness and prosperity as they read and re-read 3. 
letter. Next morning’s post brought me two lett 
1 tore open the one from my father first, and, to 
horror and dismay, instead of finding a blessing, 
letter contained a peremptory order to give up 
ideas of such a marriage, if I ever wished to see 
parents again. Did I wish to break his heart 
bringing disgrace upon a family whose blood | 

never been polluted by a mesalliance? Did I for, 
that 1 was a Harrington of Fernley? 

My mother’s letter was all affection. She saidt’ . 
my father was very indignant, but that she would 
her best to soften his antipathy to my marriage w 
Miss Crump. It was certainly not a connection t 

she would have wished fur me, but as she saw t. 
my happiness was really concerned she would }. 
her new child for my sake. I must forgive her . 
writing to Amy just at present, as my father had 
bidden her to do 30; she begged me to come hom: 
once; she would give me all the assistance in 
power, and perhaps we two together might make ! 
relent. She ended by sending in the postscript 
love to my Amy. 

I showed my father’s letter to Ramsay, who trea 
the matter as a good joke; he had no idea that 
father was such a disciple of the old school; wen 
open his eyes and teach him a thing or two som: 
these days. He suffered from the gout,didhe? ‘I 
might account for his writing so severely. I 
better go at once to Gloucestershire, and get over 
governor; he wished me good luck, but he wo 
rather I had the job than himself; he would as + 
face a boa-constrictor as a tory with the gout. 

I determined to lose no time in taking his ad 
I told Amy that I must leave her for a few days, 
had some business to transact in the country. I; 
her my mother’s love, so that she had no suspic 
that anything was wrong in that quarter; but 
Crump, in giving me a ready leave of absence, | 
me not to be cast down even if my father stood 
against the marriage, for, if the worst came to 
worst, he thought a line from himself would set 
straight. There was a peculiar expression on his 
which showed me that I might rely on his wo 
though I could not fathom them. 

It took me three days’ hard fighting to get ove: 
father, but I did get over him at last. My mo 
was my aid-de-camp, and did me great service, 
pretended to take neither side, but with a wom 
cunning always sided with me, without seemin 
do so. My father persisted tn declaring that 
family escutcheon would be tarnished, and I per 
ed in asking what was the good of an escutcheon 
beggar, at the same time painting such a glov 
picture of my Amy’s beauty and refinement, and 
father’s noble bearing, that | saw my words wer¢ 
ginning to tell, though they were recetyed wit 
semi-groan, which always terminated in the v 
“Crumps.” The fourth day the enemy surrende: 
my father supposed he must sacrifice his family } 
to his affection for his son, and gave his consent 
his blessing. 
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| “Yes! Gooseberries, it was all that gooseberry 
bush. Ll suppose I must explain, or you will think 
me a gooseberry fool. Well, Geraldine and I have 
long had our eyes on a particularly fine bush, and we 
thought that the fruit would be ripe enough to-day 
for our dessert; we were right, they were delicious, 
and as Geraldine and I were bending over the bush, 
our faces touched each other, accidentally. The re- 
sult may be left to your imagination, and Geraldine, 
in her endeavors to punish me for my temerity 
scratched her poor little hand with a thorn. I grew 
bolder, and seizing the wounded member refused to 
let it go till she had promised to let it be my property. 
I’ll wager, old fellow, that your little affair was more 
sentimental. Where did you propose?” 

“Amongst the roses.” 

“T thought as much, Percy, you are so sweetly sen- 
timental; but let’s have the particulars.” 

“T have nothing to tell, except that Amy promised 
in the rosary to be my own dear wife. But tell me, 
Bob, do you think their father will give his consent?” 


“ Of course he will! he will be only too glad to hear 
that we have come to a decision so speedily.” 

“ T hope he will not think that I love Amy for her 
money. Heaven knows, if she were penniless, I 
should love her all the same!” 

“You might love her, but you would not marry 
her—stick to prose, Percy. Crump has more money 
than he can manage to spend, and he wishes us to 
share it with him; he thinks we are two very good- 
looking fellows, well born, well bred, and tolerably 
steady, and he has fixed upon us for his sons-in-iaw. 
Ido not think he has shown bad taste in the selec- 
tion, do you? And asexchange is no robbery, I mean 
to give a pedigree as long as my arm in return for his 
long purse, and shall condescend to marry his daugh- 
ter. We will ask his consent to-morrow, and depend 
upon it we shall get it.” 

Bob was right. Mr. Crump offered no opposition 
tothe double marriage. He gave usa willing con- 
sent and a hearty blessing. He wished to see his 
daughters happily married betore he died; and he 
did not know two young men to whom he could so 
safely entrust them: we were poor, he knew that, 
but what did that signify? had he not enough for 
twenty sons-in-law? From that hour he should look 
upon us as his sons, and expect to be treated as our 
father. And then he led us into the drawing-room, 
kissed his daughters, and blessed us all again. 

I wrote a rapturous letter home, expatiating on 
Amy’s beauty, her father’s kindness, and my own 
happiness, and begged both my father and mother to 
write to my fiancee, and offer her a corner in their 
hearts. I pictured their joy at my prospects of hap- 
piness and prosperity as they read and re-read my 
letter. Next morning’s post brought me two letters. 
I tore open the one from my father first, and, to my 
horror and dismay, instead of finding a blessing, the 
letter contained a peremptory order to give up all 
ideas of such a marriage, if I ever wished to see my 
parents again. Did I wish to break his heart by 
bringing disgrace upon a family whose blood had 
never been polluted by a mesalliance? Did I forget 
that I was a Harrington of Fernley? 

My mother’s letter was all affection. She said that 
| my father was very indignant, but that she would do 
her best to soften his antipathy to my marriage with 
Miss Crump. It was certainly not a connection that. 
she would have wished fur me, but as she saw that 
my happiness was really concerned she would love 
her new child fur my sake. I must forgive her not 
writing to Amy just at present, as my father had for- 
bidden her to do 30; she begged me to come home at 
« once; she would give me all the assistance in her 
power, and perhaps we two together might make him 
relent. She ended by sending in the postscript her 
love to my Amy. 

I showed my father’s letter to Ramsay, who treated 
the matter as a good joke; he had no idea that my 
father was such a disciple of the old school; we must 





these days. He suffered from the gout,didhe? That 
might account for his writing so severely. I had 
better go at once to Gloucestershire, and get over the 
governor; he wished me good luck, but he would 
rather I had the job than himself; he would as soon 
face a boa-constrictor as a tory with the gout. 

I determined to lose no time in taking his advice. 
I told Amy that I must leave her for a few days, as 1 
had some business to transactin the country. I gave 
her my mother’s love, so that she had no suspicions 
that anything was wrong in that quarter; but Mr. 
Crump, in giving me a ready leave of absence, bade 
me not to be cast down even if my father stood out 
against the marriage, for, if the worst came to the 
worst, he thought a line from himself would set all 
straight. There was a peculiar expression on his face 
which showed me that I might rely on his words, 
though I could not fathom them. 

It took me three days’ hard fighting to get over my 
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father, but I did get over him at last. My mother 
was my aid-de-camp, and did me great service; she 
pretended to take neither side, but with a woman’s 
cunning always sided with me, without seeming to 
4| do so. My father persisted in declaring that the 
~| family escutcheon would be tarnished, and I persist- 
ed in asking what was the good of an escutcheon toa 
beggar, at the same time painting such a glowing 
picture of my Amy’s beauty and refinement, and her 
father’s noble bearing, that 1 saw my words were be- 








to his affection for his son, and gave his consent and 
his blessing. 


open his eyes and teach him a thing or two some of 





I was so eager to return to Liverpool, that my pa- | 


rents had not the heart to press me to remain, and I 
returned next day on the wings of the express, with 
@ store of affectionate messages for my fiancee, and 
polite speeches for her father. My heart was almost 
bursting with happiness; the train, as it rushed past 
towns and villages, seemed far too slow for my new 
existence. At length the journey came to an end, as 
all journeys must; my fellow-passengers must have 
thought me mad, as I rushed to get my portmanteau, 
pushing every one unceremoniously out of my way, 
and the cabman must have thought me madder as I 
flung it into the cab, and breathlessly muttered, 
** Rosebank: a double fare if you drive fast.” 

It was lucky that we met no members of a certain 
excellent society to stop us in our mad career; we 
richly deserved a summons, for the horse was covered 
with foam when we drove up to Rosebank. I threw 
a piece of gold into the driver’s hand, telling him to 
ring, and give the portmanteau to.the servant. I 
could not wait for the bell to be answered, but flew 
round to the drawing-room; the windows were, as 
usual, open, but the room was empty. I entered, and 
in my passage, knocked down a statue and a table. 
I could not stay to see what damage I had done. I 
passed through the hall, took the staircase in a few 
strides, and found myself at the boudoir door. 1 
burst into the room, eager to press my Amy to my 
heart. 

Good heavens! the sight was enough to madden 
me! There was Robert Ramsay seated by my Amy: 
his arm was twined round her slender waist: his face 
was close to hers—he kissed her, yes, by Heavens, he 
kissed her: there could be no mistake about the fact; 
if my eyes could have been deceived, my ears could 
not. O faithless Amy! perfidious, treacherous Robert 
Ramsay! 

Horror-stricken, dismayed, I stood for a moment 
petrified at the door, but only for a moment. Mad- 
dened with fury, I rushed into the room, and called 
Heaven to witness how I had been deceived in friend 
and fiancee. They looked conscience-stricken—Amy 
blushed in her confusion. At the sight of my rising 
anger, Amy.gave a piercing shriek, and threw herself 
between us; her eyes, which before seemed to me so 
sweet and gentle, blazed with anger as she stood like 
a lioness at bay to protect her new lover from the 
blows of the lover she had so recently discarded. 

The sight was too much for me! I tried to shut 
out the vision with my hands, and then rushed from 
the room with the intention of ending my life and my 
cares in the neighboring river. On the landing the 
rustle of a silk dress caused me to look up—Geraldine, 
Bob’s Geraldine, was before me. 

“What is the matter, Percy dearest?” she cried. 
“ Good heavens! there is blood on your hands; has 
anything happened—are you hurt?” and the brazen 
hussy, with one of those loving glances so lately lav- 
ished on Ramsay, tried to throw her arms round my 
neck. 

I pushed her from me with disgust, and rushed 
from the house. 

The miserable pertidy of the sisters flashed across 
me. In my absence they had come to the singular 
determination of changing lovers. Amy was to be 
Bob's, Geraldine was to be mine—a cool arrangement, 
to say the least of it, to which I could not understand 
Bob’s agreeing without first consulting me. The 
case, however, was too clear to admit of a doubt, and 
{ resolved never again to trust a woman’s love, never 
again to believe in a man’s friendship. Wretched is 
the man whose faith in human goodness is ship- 
wrecked. I was miserable, I had nothing left to be- 
lieve in. I was glad, however. that I had tound out 
in time the worthlessness of the woman to whom I 
was plighted before I was bound to her for life; and 
yet such was the love I bore her, that I verily believe 
had she asked my forgiveness I should have taken her 
back to my heart again. 

Before leaving the grounds, which would never be 
entered by me again, I took one long last look at those 
walls within which I had spent so many happy days, 
and then like one in a dream walked back to Liver- 
pool. I looked neither right nor left; I heard noth- 
ing, saw nothing; and it has often been to me a mat- 
ter of astonishment how I reached my lodgings in 
safety. I nearly upset my old landlady, when she 
opened the door, in my hurry to reach my room. 
There I locked myself up, and longed for my mother 
to comfort me, but the only comforter I had was Mrs. 
Buggins, who followed me up-stairs as fast as her 
obesity would permit, and knocking at my door, en- 
treated me “like a dear good gentleman to take a bit 
of something to eat.” 

I told her that I could not eat, and begged to be 
left to die in peace; and I really did my best to die of 
a broken heart, but death would not come to me when 
I called. I lay on my hard horse-hair sofa for some 
hours, refusing all Mrs. Buggins’s entreaties to open 
my door, but at length with darkness came hunger— 
1 groped my way to a drawer, and fortunately found 
a biscuit, which kept my cravings quiet for awhile, 
only to return, however, with renewed force after a 
space. I was thinking of following the example of 
pious 7Eneas and his comrades who, were driven 
“‘consumere mensas,” but it struck me that my ma- 
hogany would be tough, and at the same momenta 
delicious clatter of plates reached my ear. I could 
not resist those dulcet sounds, and crossing the room 
on tip-toe I turned the key gently in the lock, the 
bolt slided back, and there was no obstacle but a door 
between my hunger and the food that would satisfy 
it. Mrs. Buggins must have heard the turning lock, 
for immediately the dvor opened, and my nostrils 
were saluted with a savory smell. J heard the sound 
of a tray laid upon the table; I could not wait fora 





light, but groping with my hands, seized the first 
eatable that came in my way, and when she returned 
Iwas gnawing ravenously at a small leg of Welsh 
mutton, when she returned with a moderator, the 
light from which displayed to my astonished eyes 
Robert Ramsay calmly seated in my arm-chair. 

This was impudence! impudence withont a prece- 
dent! I stood aghast, my mouth was too full to per- 
mit of articulation,and I had to wait for some seconds 
before I was able to splutter out a command that he 
should leave my presence. He smiled, and was on 
the point of speaking, when, unable to restrain any 
longer my indignation at his insolence, I hurled the 
toaf at his head. He ducked and escaped the blow, 
and I was preparing to attack him with my fists, 
when my legs began to fail me and I fell fainting to 
the floor. 

** How dare you show your false face in this room, 
Robert Ramsay?” I whispered, as consciousness 
returned. 

“ Percy, you make a mistake. Before ten minutes 
are over I shall have all the apology I want; but you 
are too weak to talk, my poor fellow, let me lead you 
to a chair, and I will talk to you.” 

1 was too weak to resist, he placed me in an arm- 
chair, and took a seat near me. Nothing I knew 
could explain away what I had seen with my own 
eyes, but still I wished to hear what he had to say 
without pretending to listen; accordingly, I feigned 
sleep, but though my eyes were closed, my ears were 
on the stretch not to lose a word of Bob’s narrative. 


“ You are quite worn out, I see, Percy,” he began, 
after throwing his cigar into the grate; ‘‘so I will 
make my story as short as possible. I must begin, 
however, from the first, and tell you that on return- 
ing from seeing you off, I found a note begging my 
immediate presence at Rosebank. Old Crump, I 
knew, had left Liverpool for a few days, and, thinking 
that the girls wanted my escort for a ride, I obeyed 
the summons at once. I found them in their walk- 
ing dresses; they wished me to take them somewhere, 
where, they would not say, till 1 had promised to ac- 
company them. I promised rashly, and then they 
told me that they were going to consult an oculist, of 
whose arriva! they had just heard from their maid. 
I begged them to pause before they placed themselves 
under the care of a man of whose capabilities they 
knew nothing; but they said, and said rightly, that 
he could not make their squints worse, and he might 
make them better. They told me that no one knew 
how much they felt their misfortune, and that they 
wondered how you and I could marry such frights, 
and then they pictured yours and their father’s joyful 
surprise, if, on returning, you and he should find 
their squints cured. They quivered all over with the 
very anticipation of such an event. I could resist no 
longer. I took them to the oculist, who said the 
squints were perfectly curable,and thata slight opera- 
tion would set them right. They offered to undergo 
it at once; Geraldine sat down like a heroine and 
hardly winced when the lancet touched her eyes, 
Amy was nearly as good, though she had not your 
hand to hold. Bandages were placed on their eyes, 
not to be removed for a couple of days; we returned 
in acab as far as the garden gate, and there we got 
out, as they wished no one but their maid to hear of 
their adventure. With much laughter I led them 
through the garden, and handed them over to her 
care. I was not to see them, they said, till the time 
arrived for removing the bandages, as they intended 
to keep to their own room. The time passed quickly. 
When I returned the second day I found them in 
great excitement, eagerly anticipating their cure. I 
was to remove the bandages; I untied the knots with 
trembling fingers, and looked at their eyes, but, alas, 
saw no change. My look of dismay showed them that 
the operation was unsuccessful; they looked at each 
other, and then ran to the mirror, when each uttered 
a piercing shriek. Amy rushed into my arms, Ger- 
aldine fell fainting on the sofa. I was at a loss to 
understand why your Amy had so honored me, but 
soon all was explained, for she whispered in my ear, 
‘What shall we do, Bob dearest? our squints have 
changed places.’ It was indeed too true; Amy 
squinted in, Geraldine squinted out.” 

I started from my pretended slumber when I heard 
the strange denouement; and, burning with mingled 
shame at my disgraceful conduct, and joy to find that 
Amy loved me still, 1 threw myself at Bob’s knees 
and implored his pardon, and humbly apologized for 
my ungentlemanlike behaviour. 

‘Shake hands, old fellow,” he replied, kind heart 
that he was; “shake hands, all is forgiven and for- 
gotten. I dare say I should have acted just as you, 
did, for appearances were terribly against us, though 
I hardly think I could have believed that either you 
or Geraldine was false. You have spoiled my beauty 
for a week, that is all. Now go to bed, and get a 
good night’s rest; you must go early to Rosebank 
and make your peace with Geraldine, who <loes not 
like to see her lover with a swelled face and black 
eyes. But I will guarantee that you are soon for- 
given, there will be no time for Geraldine to waste in 
anger; we have all of us to consult how we are to ac- 
quaint old Crump of what has befallen his daughters. 
Go to bed, there’s a good fellow, I am going to turn in 
early. Good-night.” 

1 was so worn out that I slept like a top, and be- 
lieve I should have been sleeping now had not Ram- 
say insisted on my jumping out of bed, and, after a 
hurried breakfast, accompanying him to Rosebank. 
Without his protection I could not have faced the 
sisters, so utterly ashamed was I of my conduct. Bob 
almost dragged me into their presence. Amy flew 
into my arms, and asked me how I could have doubt- 
ed her; but Geraldine received me very coldly, and 





looked at Bob inquiringly. He pleaded for my for- 
giveness, and assured her that I had suffered far more 
than he had done. This she did not quite seem to 
believe, but at length she was pacified, and once more 
a united party we sat down to consult about the 
common weal. 

We agreed that their father must not be kept in 
the dark, but all were unanimous in wishing to keep 
the story from the ears of Liverpool gossips. Bob and 
I were therefore obliged to give up all ideas of ven- 
geance on the quack, who would not have had a 
whole bone in his body if we had had our way. 

It only remains to add that about three months af- 
terwards Bob and I led our respective brides to the 
altar, and that although we are some years older now, 
we do not regret our choice. 





THE GROOVES OF LIFE. 

Every human being has some handle by which he 
may be lifted, some groove in which he was meant to 
run; and the great work of life, as far as our rela- 
tions with each other are congerned, is to lift each 
one by his own proper handle, and run each one in 
his own proper groove. 
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Coca Leaves. 

These, which are the leaves of different varieties of 
the Erythroxylon Coca, a South American shrub, 
have a very remarkable effect on the system, render- 
ing the person who chews them capable, with the use 
of little or no food, of enduring great fatigue for a very 
considerable time. Von Tschudi employed an Indian 
for five days at some very fatiguing work: during the 
whole of that time he took no food, and rested only 
two hours in the night, but chewed an ounce of coca 
leaves every two or three hours. At the end of the 
five days he was able, without any inconvenience, to 
perform a considerable journey, taking no sustenance 
but what he derived from chewing coca. Dr. Scher- 
zer mentions an Indian who travelled a distance of 
243 miles and back, resting only one day between the 
journeys, and having to cross a mountain 13,000 feet 
high, using, during the whole time, only a little 
maize, but chewed abundance of coca. These leaves 
are consumed in large quantities in South America, 
but have not yet come into use in Europe. They af- 
ford another curious instance of the instinctive choice 
of substances containing theine, or some analogous 
nitrogenous compound; for it has been found that 
the coca contains a base which has been termed 
cocaine, and which resembles theine, caffeine, etc. 


French Vinegar and Oil. 

A great part of the vinegar consumed in Paris is 
produced by the distillation of vine-stalks. It is much 
stronger than the vinegar produced from the distilla- 
tion of wine, and it is consequently reduced by the 
addition of water previous to being offered for sale. 
The neighborhood of Orleans produces the greatest 
quantity of white wine vinegar sold in Paris. A 
great proportion of what is sold for olive oil is either 
poppy oil or beech oil, flavored with olive oil. Una- 
dulterated olive oil, which is scarce and dearin Paris, 
comes from Provence (where the production is con- 
stantly diminishing), from Genoa, and the island of 
Candia. Algeria now supplies a large quantity of 
olive oil. Rape oil is produced chiefly in the depart- 
ments of the Nord, the Pas de Calais, and Calvados, 
where the cultivation of the plant is a great source of 
wealth. It is used for the lamp, for painting, and in 
various manufactures. Fish oil, brought to France 
by the boats engaged in the northern fishery, is chiefly 
employed in dressing leather. 





Lavoisier and Fermentation. 

At a late meeting M. Dumas presented to the 
Academy the third volume of his edition of the works 
of Lavoisier. This volume contains a hitherto uned- 
ited paper on fermentation, of which it is truly said 
that Lavoisier gave the first rational explanation. 
He determined the amounts of carbonic acid and al- 
cohol produced in the fermentation of sugar. La- 
voisier appears to have worked very hard on this 
subject, and, it seems, drew the conclusion from his 
analyses that sugar must be regarded as a compound 
of carbon and water, an idea subsequently published 
by Gay Lussac and Thenard. It seems, too, that 
Lavoisier must be regarded as the father of organic 
analysis. He burnt sugar by means of oxide of mer- 
cury, and collected the carbonic acid in a weighed 
flask of potash. This volume shows more plainly 
than ever how much was lost to science when that 
great genius went to the scaffold, not forany crime of 
his own, but as the representative of an obnoxious 
system. 


The Moon. 

A savant argues that a “day in the moon” equals 
fourteen of ours. It begins with a slow sunrise, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant sunshine and intense heat (about 
212 degrees Fahr.); the sky is intensely black (there 
being no asmosphere like ours, to which blue sky is 
due); the stars are visible, and the horizon is limited ; 
there is dead silence; the cold in the intensely black 
shadow is very great; aud there is no aerial perspec- 
tive. Thus the moon is no place for man, or any an- 
imals or vegetables that we know of. The “night of 
the moon” (fourteen of our days) begins with a slow 
sunset, which is followed by intense cold (about 334 
degrees below zero.) 














ginning to tell, though they were received with a 
semi-groan, which always terminated in the word 
ve “Crumps.” The fourth day the enemy surrendered; 
my father supposed he must sacrifice his family pride 
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and the emerald and diamond set presented by the 
empress. The hair-dress was formed of an emerald 
lozenge, surrounded with diamonds, but her youth 
and beauty were her finest ornament. Outside of 


, these high personages, crowds of beauties had come 
| to charm the delicious party, to which her majesty 


the Empress Charlotte had invited the flower of 
Mexican society. 





OBTAINING A HUSBAND. 


The English Parliament in 1770 enacted a law 
which declares: ‘‘That women of whatever age, 
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WHERE FALSE HAIR COMES FROM. 

From a recent number of the London Review we 
gain some curious facts concerning the trade in false 
hair, which will prove of interest to our lady readers. 
The principal supplies come from Germany, Hol- 
land, Brittany, Spain, Italy, and the Catholic con- 
vents. The peasant girls of Brittany carry on aregu- 
lar trade with the hair merchants, concealing the loss 
of their own tresses with a picturesque cap which 
completely hides the hair. Spain and Italy furnish 
the principal crops of jet black hair, Holland the yel- 
low, and Germany the golden hair. In all Catholic 
countries the convents supply large quantities of hair, 
which is known as “church hair.” This is generally 
of a very excellent quality, and will commanda high 
price. 

The Chiffonniers, whose researches in the lanes and 
gutters of Paris have made them so famons, supply a 
large quantity. They search carefully for the comb- 
ings of hair that are thrown out from the dwellings 
of the city, and find a ready sale for all they can 
supply. 

Another source of supply is the hair cut from the 
heads of criminals; and still another is the hair taken 
from corpses. ‘This is called *‘ churchyard hair.” It 
is generally stolen from dead bodies, and, as the risk 
attending the theft is so great, the gatherers rarely 
take time to cut it, but seizing the main twist, pull it 
out by main force, generally bringing a part of the 
scalp with it. In this condition it is offered for sale 
to the hair merchants, who buy it without asking 
questions. The hair is almost indestructible, and 
death has very little power over it. There is now in 
the British Museum, a mummy of two thousand 
years old, whose hair is as rich, full and glossy as on 
the day of the individual's death. 

Hair merchants have acquired such proficiency that 
many of them can judge of the nationality of their 
wares with astonishing accuracy. One of them de- 
-clared to the writer in the Review, that he could tell 
the various kinds of hair in the dark, This may be 
done either by the sense of touch or smell. There is 
a great difference in the hair of various nations both 
in texture, length and weight. The average weight 
of the French hair (that which forms the knot at the 
back of the head), is five ounces, that of the Italian 
six, and that of the German ten. This difference af- 
fects the color to a great degree. 

Raw hair is shipped to the various manufacturing 
houses in bales, tied up in “ leeches,” and containing 
braids of various lengths. It is first cleansed of its 
oily matter by rubbing it in fine sand. It is then 
carded by hand, which process reduces it to a regular 
smoothness. It is then assorted according to length 
and color, so that one set of false hair is generally the 
product of a score of heads, 

The hair is made to curl by twisting it tightly 
around small cylinders of wood, and then boiling it 
for a considerable time in water. 
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GRAND BALL IN MEXICO. 

Letters from Mexico tell of a grand ball at the pal- 
ace recently, in which the rank, fashion and beauty 
of Mexican society shone in all its lustre. Madame 
Almonte, the Marquese of Vivanco, the Baroness of 
Escandon, and Marshal Bazaine’s wife, were particu- 
larly noticed. Madame Almonte wore adress of white 
ormesi, ornamented with knots of blue satin, and on 
her head a blue velvet diadem. The dress of the 
Marquese of Vivanco was peach color, of a very deli- 
cate tint, with white blonde and fringe ornaments. 
She wore a diamond set with broche and ear-rings 
of the most magnificent water. On her head wasa 
red velvet coiffure, embroidered with pearls and 
green ribbons, which compose the three national 
colors. The costume of the Baroness of Escandon 
was magnificent—a beautiful dress, with a waist of 
point Pangleterre; on her head a small crown of 
roses covered with a net sprinkled with gold, two 
bouquets uf diamonds on each side, the sparkles of 
diamonds surrounding her curled hair. The neck- 
lace and bracelets were pearls and diamonds mixed. 
Her costume was certainly worth half a million of 
dollars, and was the richest of theevening. Madame 
La Marcchale Bazaine wore a Solferino-colored dress, 


rank, profe or degree, who shall after this act, 
impose upon, seduce and betray in matrimony any 
of his majesty’s subjects by virtue of scents, paints, 
cosmetics, washes, artificial teeth, false hair, iron 
stays, bolstered hips, high-heeled shoes, shall incur 
the law now in force against witchcraft and like mis- 
demeanors; and the marriage under such circum- 
stances, upon conviction of the oftending parties, 
shall be null and void.” We wonder if this law is 
not due to the sufferings of some swindled husband. 
What if it were in force now? How would Saratoga, 
Newport and all our gay watering-places be shun- 
ned. Wouldn’t there be a falling in the price of 
Email de Paris, and a scampering of rats and mice? 
Ah, ladies! it would force you to a happy return to 
the charms with which Nature has so bountifully 
provided you. We wish most heartily, for your own 
sake, that it were in existence here now. 





A LOVE OF A BONNET. 

One of the fashion writers tells of a bonnet of pale 
mauve in uncut velvet, of the newest and most fasci- 
nating empire shape, and trimmed above the curtain 
with a narrow gold band, fastened on each side with 
acostly and beautiful clasp. The outside wascharm- 
ingly simple and extremely rich; a tiny humming 
bird held the long floating veil clasped on the bonnet. 
The face trimmings were a half-blown pink rose, and 
a delicate cluster of pale leaves, sprinkled over with 
golden stars. Strings of mauve ribbon. A perfect 
little evening bonnet was a handful of white tulle, 
beautifully disposed over a little frame, and caught 
up over the top and below the crown in puffs, held in 
by cherry velvet ribbon. Inside, across the front, a 
braid of cherry velvet, and white tulle strings, long. 
wide and full, tied beneath the chin with a bow and 
ends of vherry velvet ribbon. 





DOMINOS. 


This game, which is so popular in America and 
in Europe, is said by some to be of Greek origin, by 
others, it is ascribed to the Hebrews, and by others 
again to the Chinese. It wasnot known in western 
Europe until a comparative recent date, having been 
introduced into France from Italy about the middle 
of the last century. It isnow very popular in France, 
and is played in almost every cafe in the empire. In 
England it is popular, but not so much so as in 
France, and in America it is still more liked. The 
children are very fond of it. The game is familiar to 
all, and needs no description from us. We content 
ourselves with offering the above facts to its friends, 
and remarking that though the combinations of the 
game are neither very varied nor intricate, yet they 
afford good exercise for memory and calculation. 





VENICE RESTORED.—Austria, having crushed and 
degraded Venice until it has sunk from one of the 
greatest markets in the world, intov mere insignifi- 
cance, is now endeavoring to atone for its conduct. 
It has found that its course does not pay, and is ex- 
erting itself to bring the city of the sea back to its 
ancient position. The i develop t of ori- 
ental commerce and Italian trade, is preparing a 
brilliant future for all the peninsular ports, if those 
having the control of these placcs will act wisely, and 
although it is not likely that Venice will ever regain 
her proud position as Queen of the Adriatic, she may 
yet become one of the most important commercial 
cities in Italy, and to attain this end, the Austrian 
government is making commendable exertions. 








QUEEN VICTORIA IN SCOTLAND.—Queen Victoria 
had a very pleasant time of it in the Highlands. She 
visited the Duke and Dowager Duchess of Athole, 
talked with a Highland giant who isa servant of that 
nobleman, drove out in the duchess’s pheton, and 
received the cheers of the people, and when she had 
concluded her visit, and started tor Balmoral, was 
heartily greeted with ‘‘ Haste ye back,” ‘* Welcome 
back,” etc., etc., from the crowds who gathered to do 
her honor. The Princess Helena was with her; both 
dressed quietly, and appeared in excellent health. 





THE NEW FRENCH RAM.—The emperor of the 
French is having constructed at the imperial ship- 
yard at Toulon, aram, which he hopes to render a 
formidable affair. It is to dispense with the use of 
guns, and the whole weight is to be thrown into 
armor and engines. When in action, it is to rely 
solely upon its butting powers, and the emperor is 
said to be confident that with this new and formid- 
able monster, he can send to “Davy Jones” any 
vessel bold enough to encounter it. 





AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—The grave 
announcement that the prince imperial will hereaf- 
ter dine with his mother, and not in the nursery, 
occupies a prominent place in the French court 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

‘BERTRAM IRWIN’S IDEAL,” by Mrs. Caroline 
Orne, 

“Miss YUNELY,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 

“THE IRON Cross, a Woman's Confession,” by 
Miss Cora V. Johnston. 

“THE Lost LIFE: OR, POISONED FOR LOVE. A 
Physician’s Story,” by William H. Bushnell. 

“Up HIGHER,” by Nell Clifford. 

“SUBSTITUTION OF AN HEIR,” by Mrs. P. H. 
Phelps. 

“LOVE AND HATE,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“Youna Fouks’ Cuius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

‘ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

‘“* AND THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE,” by 
Henry C. Cooper. 

“ OuR DARLING,” by Augustus Wilson. 

“SOUVENIR,” by Mattie Winfield Torrey. 

“THE LAST NIGHT OF THE GIRONDISTS,” by 
Clarence F. Buhler. 


by Jeremiah 





SIR MORTON PETO’S BANQUET. 

On the 1st of November, Sir Morton Peto, the Eng- 
lish capitalist, whose journey through our country 
has attracted so much attention, sailed for England 
on the Scotia. Previous to his departure, he ten- 
dered to his American friends a magnificent compli- 
mentary banquet at Delmonico’s, at which about five 
hundred guests were present. Delmonico had been 
given a carte blanche to render the occasion as mag- 
nificent as he could make it. He was faithful to his 
orders, and the banquet is universally pr d 


labor, will accomplish in the end, much more than 
days of over-work, For every bour over the requi- 
site amount, Nature will at least deductone from the 
next day. One has really no idea how much can be 
accom plished by a few hours of systematic labor, un- 
til the trial is made. 

Sir Edward Bulwer warns literary men against the 
dangers of which we have written, and at the same 
time affords them a fine example of what can be done 
by systematic and economical Jabor. He declares 
that all of his success as an author has been gaincd 
by laboring only three hours per day. He is one of 
the most prolific writers of the age, and yet has work- 
ed only three hours per day. He states that he found 
this time to be all he could safely devote to his writ- 
ings, for the reason that if he worked longer, he could 
not work as well or as long the next day. 

This, then, is the*true theory, the true economy of 
labor. It should commend itself to every one. 





EUROPEAN POPULATIONS. 

The island of Jersey has an area of less than sev- 
enty square miles. Guernsey has about fifty square 
miles. In 1861, the population of the former was 
55,613, and of the latter, 29,850. This is at the rate of 
over eight hundred per square mile for Jersey, and 
six hundred per square mile for Guernsey. The 
population of Great Britain will average a little un- 
der two hundred and eighty per square mile; that of 
Belgium about four hundred and forty per square 
mile; and that of Holland two hundred and eighty 
per square mile. 

BOOKS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The number of printed volumes in the English 
language, in the State of California, was, in 1847, 
scarcely three hundred. At the present time the 
number is estimated at two millions of volumes. 








the grandest ever witnessed in New York. We have 
heard various estimates of its cost, the lowest of 
which puts the sum at one hundred thousand dollars. 

New York is in raptures over the princely farewell 
of the English railway king, but we think the coun- 
try at large will not echo its cheers. Sir Morton 
Peto’s banquet was a grave mistake. The sober, 
thinking people of this country have watched his 
progress through their midst with feelings of sincere 
interest and esteem, and will be pained by the profli- 
gacy of his last act in this country. They will regard 
the immense sum spent for the gratification of a 
vanity of which they had not supposed him capable, 
as a shameful waste of money, and we think they 
will be right. Ina city where so much misery pre- 
vails as in New York, Sir Morton Peto might have 
entertained his guests in style, and then, with a part 
of the one hundred thousand dollars, have written 
his name indelibly on the hearts of the American 
people. 


alew Publications, 


THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By William 
Wright. 275 pp. Published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 


This work is a description of the regions that have 
attracted so much attention of late years, and con- 
tains much information that will prove valuable not 
only to those who think of investing in oil stocks, but 
also to those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the manner in which petroleum is obtained. It is 
pleasantly written, and, while it may serve as a warn- 
ing to some, will. we think, be of service to many 
more. It is for sale by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 
100 Washington street. 

THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING FACULTIES IN 

THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. By Warren Bur- 


ton. 170 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


This little volume is one of the most interesting 
and useful that we have seen. It ought to bein the 
hands of every parent and teacher, as all may derive 
benefit from it. It is for saleby Messrs. A. Williams 
& Co., 100 Washington street. 








ECONOMY IN LABOR, 
How often do we hear people say that a t 


This tr d and rapid increase is probably un- 
equalled in the annals of literature. Every city and 
town has its public and circulating library, and there 
are numerous large and valuable private collections 
in the State. 





UNNATURAL.—A rich man in Charlton, Mass., re- 
cently drove his minor and deformed son away from 
home, and when the boy was on his deathbed, among 
strangers and without money, refused to aid him, 
and at his son’s death would give him no burial, and 
forbade to have the body brought home. It is stated 
that the son’s deformity was caused by an unmerci- 
ful beating received from the unnatural father in 
early youth. 





To SMOKERS.—Dr. Richardson has found that one 
good Havana cigar will yield, when its smoke is con- 
densed, a sufficient amount of poisonous matter to 
induce active convulsions in a rabbit, and six pipes 
of shag tob will yield sufficient poison 
to destroy a rabbit in three minutes. 








CARELESS.—A girl near Caen, was cutting a slice 
of bread for her father, holding the loaf pressed against 
her chest, when the knife slipped through it, and, 
penetrating her heart, caused instant death. 





(PSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 cach, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 





spent in doing nothing, is an eternal loss. This, in 
reality, is only partly true. Idleness is sinful, and it 
is also a fue to health and happiness; but too much 
work is equally as bad, if not worse. The body and 
the mind are made to endure only a certain amount 
of labor, and after that is performed, they need rest. 

We once heard of a man, who carried a book in his 
pocket, in order that he might not lose a moment of 
time. He died early, We know many women, who, 
after a hard day’s work, will sew for hours at night. 
They think that every moment lost from work is idle- 
ness. The result is, that they suffer severely with 
pains in the shoulders and back; their sleepis unsat- 
isfactory and unrefreshing, and their health gives way 
slowly, without their knowing the cause of it. 

Now we think that the man or woman who is con- 
stantly at work, either with the mind or the hand, is 
engaged in a course of slow suicide. The true plan 
is to allot a certain, reasonable number of hours to 
work, and in this period to work faithfully and with 
energy. The remainder of the day should be devoted 
to rest, or to such light employment as will not cause 
bodily or mental fatigue. No one can safely venture 
to over-work himself or herself. The body and mind 
will stand only a certain quantity of exertion. Then 
it demands repose or recreation, and if refused, will 
surely inflict a deserved punishment upon the guilty 
party. 

A few hours each day, devoted to steady, systematic 
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(Written for The 
“BPHPHATHA! 


Flag of our Union.) 


BY HENRY C. COOPER. 


‘Tis evening, and the setting sun 
Sinks from the sight of man, and the sky 
Gleams with the bright light of countless stars; 
And the pale moon, swect ruler of the night, 
Lights up the carth with silvery beams, 

And all is peace. 


The carols of the beauteous birds are o'er, 
All nature is at rest. 
Walks in cool evening, and thanks bis God 
For all the mercies he vouchsafes to him, 

And meekly asks, with full and grateful heart, 
His constant care. ts 


Be ye opened !— St. Mark. 


But man alone 


The limpid waters of fair Sidon's shores 
Kiss the round pebbles as they gurgle on, 





And seem to murmur, as they flow apace, 

A tribute to His wondrous power and might, 
Whose spirit on the face of waters deep 
Divinely shone. 


A little group around their loving lord, 

Stand by a couch in humble, lowly cot: 

One who was deaf, and never heard a word, 

Whose tongue was never loosed—heard loud and clear 
The word * Ephphatha!"’ 


“Be ye opened!" At that sublime command, 
The deaf arose; and learning ‘twas the Lord 

Of life and love who stood beside the couch, 
Gave, with unfettered tongue, bis word of praise, 
And sent his loud hosannus to the skies— 

So justly due. 


Then let my tongue proclaim his mercies oft; 
And let my ear receive with reverent awe 

The words alone which tell his boundless grace, 
And may I hear, when life's dark day is o'er, 

A voice, as from the archangel bright, 

Saying “ Ephphatha!" 
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Cora Fristun’s Bridge: 
—OR,— 
THREE LADIES OF THE MANOR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


r-? 


~-7t> 





BOUT an hour after break- 
fast on the morning of Vic- 
tor’s arrival, Mrs. Weston 


mistress’s room. She found 
Mrs. Livingston in tears. 

“Just look at these, Mrs. 
Weston!” she exclaimed, 
holding up some fragments 
of half-burnt embroideries ; 
tiny frocks and caps, and all 
the articles of an infant’s 
outfit entirely ruined by 
fire. 

“ How in the world did it 
happen?” laimed the 
? keeper, in t 

“ By my own carelessness!” the lady said, sitting 
down with a look of deep vexation. ‘1 was writing 
anorder for things which my aunt is to send me 
down from London, and I had these out to count 
and reckon the lace I should want. In sealing the 
order I dropped the lighted wax on that lovely frock, 
and in a minute they were allin a flame. I threw 











spoiled.” 


ments disconsolately. Mrs. Weston attempted some 
consolation, 

“I think Irene could get you up another set like 
it,” she said. “She works very rapidly, you know.” 

Irene was a niece of the housekeeper apd lived 
about eight miles distant. She was a lame girl who 
did fine work for the ladies about, and had made this 
beautiful set whose ruin Mrs. Livingston now 
mourned, 

“ That is just what I want, Mrs. Weston,” said her 
mistress. I will give Irene double price to have it 
done immediately, say in six weeks, and I want you 
to go and see her to-day. Take these fragments to 
her so that she may be sure to have the same pat 
tern. And, if you please, Mrs. Weston, don’t sa) 
anything about my awkwardness in the house here 
Mr. Livingston wold be distressed if he knew tha 
I came near taking fire myself.” 

**Could not I send for Irene here?” asked th: 
housekeeper, hesitating. ‘I was going to see to the 
preserving to-day.” 

“That can wait,” said Mrs. Livingston, impatiently. 
‘I want this seen to at once.” 

“Then I should go right away, to catch the twelv: 
o’clock coach,” Mrs. Weston said, quite willing t 
have a holiday, and pleased to carry so large an or 
der to her favorite niece. 

“ Yes, you can get ready, and I will tell Thoma. 
to carry you down to W——. You cancome back b 
the four o’clock coach, and I will send for you again.’ 











received a summons to her | 


water over them, but as you see, they are quite 


She folded her hands and contemplated the frag- | 
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labor, will accomplish in the end, much more than 
days of over-work. For every hour over the requi- 
site amount, Nature will at least deductone from the 
next day. One has really no idea how much can be 
accomplished by a few hours of systematic labor, un- 
til the trial is made. 

Sir Edward Bulwer warns literary men against the 
dangers of which we have written, and at the same 
time affords them a fine example of what can be done 
by systematic and economical Jabor. He declares 
that all of his success as an author has been gained 
by laboring only three hours per day. He is one of 
the most prolific writers of the age, and yet has work- 
ed only three hours per day. He states that he found 
this time to be all he could safely devote to his writ- 
ings, for the reason that if he worked longer, he could 
not work as well or as long the next day. 

This, then, is thetrue theory, the true economy of 
labor. It should comment itself to every one. 





EUROPEAN POPULATIONS. 

The island of Jersey has an area of less than sev- 
enty square miles. Guernsey has about fifty square 
miles. In 1861, the population of the former was 
55,613, and of the latter, 29,850. This is at the rate of 
over eight hundred per square mile for Jersey, and 
six hundred per square mile for Guernsey. The 
population of Great Britain will average a little un- 
der two hundred and eighty per square mile; that of 
Belgium about four hundred and forty per square 
mile; and that of Holland two hundred and eighty 
per square mile. 





BOOKS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The number of printed volumes in the English 
language, in the State of California, was, in 1847, 
scarcely three hundred. At the present time the 
number is estimated at two millions of volumes. 
This tremendous and rapid increase is probably un- 
equalled in the annals of literature. Every city and 
town has its public and circulating library, and there 
are numerous large and valuable private collections 
in the State. 

UNNATURAL.—A rich man in Charlton, Mass., re- 
cently drove his minor and deformed son away from 
home, and when the boy was on his deathbed, among 
strangers and without money, refused to aid him, 
and at his son’s death would give him no burial, and 
forbade to have the body brought home. It is stated 
that the son’s deformity was caused by an unmerci- 
ful beating received from the unnatural father in 
early youth. 





To SMOKERS.—Dr. Richardson has found that one 
good Havana cigar will yield, when its smoke is con- 








densed, a sufficient t of poi: matter to 
induce active convulsions in a rabbit, and six pipes 
of shag tob will yield sufficient poison 





to destroy a rabbit in three minutes. 





CARELEsS.—A girl near Caen, was cutting a slice 
of bread for her father, holding the loaf pressed against 

her chest, when the knife slipped through it, and, 
| penetrating her heart, caused instant death. 
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. | G@PSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 


manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, atter each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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The publishers of the FLaG oF OUR Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
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‘THE Camp, THE CoUNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
‘THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE, 
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COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
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whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“EPHPHATHA! 


BY HENRY C. COOPER. 





Be ye opened !— St. Mark. 


‘Tis evening, and the setting sun 

Sinks from the sight of man, and the sky 
Gleams with the bright light of countless stars; 
And the pale moon, swect ruler of the night, 
Lights up the carth with silvery beams, 

And all is peace. 


The carols of the beauteous birds are o'er, 

All nature is at rest. But man alone 

Walks in cool evening, and thanks his God 
For all the mercies he vouchsafes to him, 

And meekly asks, with full and grateful heart, 
His constant care. , ° 


The limpid waters of fair Sidon's shores 

Kiss the round pebbles as they gurgle on, 
And seein to murmur, as they flow apace, 

A tribute to His wondrous power and might, 
Whose spirit on the face of waters deep 
Divinely shone. 


A little group around their loving lord, 

Stand by a couch in humble, lowly cot: 

Onc who was deaf, and never heard a word, 

Whose tongue was never loosed—heard loud and clear 
The word ** Ephphatha!"" 


“Be ye opened!"’ At that sublime command, 
The deaf arose; and learning ‘twas the Lord 

Of life and love who stood beside the couch, 
Gave, with unfettered tongue, his word of praise, 
And sent his loud hosannas to the skies— 

So justly due. 


Then let my tongue proclaim his mercies oft; 
And let my ear receive with reverent awe 

The words alone which tell his boundless grace. 
And may I hear, when life's dark day is o'er, 

A voice, as from the archangel bright, 

Saying “* Ephphatha!"’ 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


BOUT an hour after break- 
fast on the morning of Vic- 
tor’s arrival, Mrs. Weston 
received a summons to her 
mistress’s room. She found 
Mrs. Livingston in tears. 

** Just look at these, Mrs. 
Weston!” she exclaimed, 
holding up some fragments 
of half-burnt embroideries ; 
tiny frocks and caps, and all 
the articles of an infant’s 
outfit entirely ruined by 
fire. 

“ How in the world did it 
happen?” exclaimed the 
} 1 per, in +t 

*“ By my own carelessness!” the lady said, sitting 
down with a look of deep vexation. ‘I was writing 
anorder for things which my aunt is to send me 
down from London, and I had these out to count 
and reckonthe lace I should want. In sealing the 
order I dropped the lighted wax on that lovely frock, 
and in a minute they were allin a flame. I threw 
water over them, but as you see, they are quite 
spoiled.” 

She folded her hands and contemplated the frag- 
ments disconsolately. Mrs. Weston attempted some 
consolation. 

“T think Irene couid get you up another set like 
it,’ she said. ‘She works very rapidly, you know.” 

Irene was a niece of thélhousekeeper apd lived 
about eight miles distant. She was a lame girl who 
did fine work for the ladies about, and had made this 
beautiful set whose ruin Mrs. Livingston now 
mourned. 

“ That is just what I want, Mrs. Weston,” said her 
mistress. I will give Irene double price to have it 
done immediately, say in six weeks, and I want you 
to go and see her to-day. Take these fragments to 
her so that she may be sure to have the same pat- 
tern. And, if you please, Mrs. Weston, don’t say 
anything about my awkwardness in the house here. 
Mr. Livingston wold be distressed if he knew that 
I came near taking fire myself.” 

“Could not I send for Irene here?” asked the 
housekeeper, hesitating. ‘I was going to see to the 
preserving to-day.” 

“ That can wait,” said Mrs. Livingston, impatiently. 
“T want this seen to at once.” 

“Then I should go right away, to catch the twelve 
o’clock coach,” Mrs. Weston said, quite willing to 
have a holiday, and pleased to carry so large an or- 
der to her favorite niece. 

“ Yes, you can get ready, and I will tell Thomas 
to carry you down to W——. You cancome back by 








The housekeeper courtesied, and was going. 
“Here isa pound to buy her 
some little present, whatever you think she would 
like. And, Mrs. Weston, take her a bottle of port* 
She looks very delicate.” 

The woman courtesied still more deeply, murmured 
a word of thanks, and withdrew to prepare for her 


The housekeeper did her errand, spent a pleasant 
hour with her niece, and took the four o’clock coach 
to return tothe Manor. At W——, instead of Thomas, 
as she expected, she found Mrs. Livingston waiting 
for her. The lady sat in a light carriage drawn by 
two spirited chestnut colts that Mrs. Weston was 
surprised her mistress should be willing to drive at 
True, Mrs. Cora was a fearless as well as 
acareful driver, but those animals were only just 
broken, and required careful handling, besides being 
at times disposed to take a wild stretch over the 
ground, which was rather trying even when strong 
hands held the reins. 

However, the housekeeper took her place resign- 
Tf her mistress had a fancy 
for a pair of lame arms and shoulders, it was none of | life, what great cause he had for thanksgiving nor 
her business, and she had not much fears for her own 
safety. Mrs. Livingston had driven the animals be- 
fore, and had come off with only a pair of blistered 


edly on the back seat. 


“ What did Irene say?” inquired the lady, as they 
started at an easy trot, which, however, was suf- 
ficiently perpendicular and emphatic to show that the 
chestnuts considered a faster pace advisable. 
‘She will have them done in a month, and thinks 
she can make them prettier than the ones that were 
She has made an improvement in the pat- 
tern since she worked it for you, by introducing | and then she leaned languidly on her husband’s arm, 
That gives | and drooped like a wilted flower which all his tender 
them lightness, she says, and depth too, when there | care seemed unable to cheer. 
are shadows underneath.” 

*“Tt must be much prettier,” said Mrs. Livingston, 
graciously, watching her road with eyes like coals of | Toom. 


lace into the centre of the bell-flowers. 


lively and communicative. 


were trees, low shrubs, and wild flowers. 


OUR UNION. 


fell senseless at her husband feet. He had heard 
that shriek. 

“Thank God, youare safe!” he gasped, folding 
her in his arms. 

An hour afterwards two shots were heard from 
under the hill. Mrs. Livingston’s chestnuts were 
spoilt by the fall. A litter had gone up to the 
Manor, but it bore a lifeless weight. Mrs. Weston 
scarcely breathed and never spoke after they took her 
up. 

Mrs. Livingston was very ill all that night, passing 
from one swoon to another, moaning and crying, 
nearly distracted. 

She should not have attempted to drive such 
horses, people said. They were not fit for a woman 
todrive. But her husband had room only for one 
thought—the narrow escape of his wife. It was 
surely a providence that at that moment of all others 
she should have been out of the carriage, and de- 
voutly, on his knees, with tears and trembling, he 
thanked God for sparing him a blow which would 
have crushed him to the earth. 

Mr. Livingston did not dream then, nor during his 


what a dreadful blow God indeed spared him—the 
knowledge of the truth! 
Mrs. Livingston’s account of the affair was of the 
briefest, and no one could be so cruel as to make 
her dwell on it. She had stepped out for some flow- 
ers, something had frightened the horses and made 
them back, she was stopping them but the house- 
keeper screamed and started them again. And—O 
don’t ask me any more!” she would cry, covering 
her face with her hands. 

It was days before the lady could leave her room, 


“You are so good—so good!” she said, when he 
had placed her on a sofa in the sunny morning- 


“How could I be otherwise than good to you, 


“And Trene sent her grateful thanks to you for the | dearest?” he answered, supporting her head on his 
present,” continued Mrs. Weston behind her mis- shoulder, and tenderly smoothing the soft hair. 
“TI bought her a very pretty shawl | “ You are my all, my whole happiness. You are 
which she needed, and is much pleased with.” 

** Yes,” said the lady, absently. 

Or was ita lady who sat there with a face which 
would have chilled her companion’s blood could she | “ Yes, my sweet wife, a blessing for which I thank 
have seen? Is the demon which sometimes looks | God every day.” 
from human faces that latent, possible evil which lies | A faint shiver ran throngh her frame. “TI am 
hidden or only half-revealed in all hearts? or does | glad to be a blessing to any one, and, above all, to 
some personal devil once in a while oust the human | you,” she said, clinging closely to him. “ From first 
soul and take possession of its body? 

But the housekeeper did not see the face, and | had had such a friend all my life it would have been 
merely thonght that her mistress was uncommonly | better for me.” 

She drove slowly and| She moaned faintly. 

talked rapidly of many things, of the purchases she | ‘Are you ill, dear?” 

had been making at the village, of the loveliness of | “‘ No,” she whispered, putting her arms up around 
the evening, of her joy over Victor’s return, of her | his neck, and pressing her cheek closer to his bosom. 
own private hopes and fears. 

Midway between the village of W—— and the park- 
gate of Grantley Manor, the road wound around the | The most intensely selfish and unscrupulous per- 
brow of a hill that dropped on one side in an abrupt | 8ons have usually seme one person whom they love 
gravelly fallinto a deep gully. On the other side | With an absorbing passion, or affection, and Mr. 
They had Livingston occupied this place in his wife’s heart. 
just reached this point when Mrs. Livingston spied With all her pretences of kindness and interest, 
some lovely wild columbines which she wanted. 

“T must have them,” she said, drawing up the 
horses, backing them a little so that they faced from 
the gully, and, declining Mrs. Weston’s offered help, 
she stepped herself from the carriage, still holding 
a oe el well that the house- | Keep the position which she had won were her two 
keeper felt no fears as her mistress, throwing the 
reins on their necks, began to gather her flowers. 


the sweetest blessing Heaven ever vouchsafed me.” 
“Am I a blessing to you?” she asked, looking at 
him with strange earnestness. 


to last you have been good and generous tome. IfT 


There was a yearning anguish in her face that made 
it white and haggard, but he did not see it. 


there was no one person else in the world whose life 
or death could cause her a pang except as it touched 
her personal interests. 

The only pang of the heart which she had ever 
known, came with the thought that he might some 
day cast her off in horror. To prevent that, and to 


considerations. All else fell before them. 
On the first of the following October there was 
great rejoicing at Grantley Manor. Telegrams went 


Her veil dropped while she stopped to do so, and her 
face was almost hidden as she came toward the car- 
riage again, binding the stems up with a blade of 
grass. The blade was scarcely long enough, and she 
was glancing about for another, when she suddenly 
bethought herself of something. 

“JT wonder if, after all, I left my purchases in 
W—-!” she exclaimed. ‘Is the parcelon the seat, 
Mrs. Weston?” . 

“There is no parcel here?” said the housekeeper, 
looking. 

“How provoking to have to go back! But per- 
haps the clerk put it under the seat; wont you 
look?” 

As Mrs. Weston stooped to look under the seat, 
the lady spied her grass-bla‘e directly in front of the 
horses, and, bending quickly for it, carelessly switch- 
ed her whip directly in their faces. 

A sudden plunge that threw Mrs. Weston upon 
her knees, and they were backing toward the brow 
of the hill. The woman gave a scream, and tried to 
get up to throw herself from the carriage, but was 
unable to extricate herself from her tangled drapery. 

‘Don’t try to jump out! I will stop them!” called 
out Mrs. Livingston. 

But it was scarcely like that lady’s accomplished 
horsewomanship to run directly in front of the fright- 
ened animals and catch at the bridle with the whip 
stillin her hand. In a breath they were past man- 
aging. 

‘*Murderess!”’ shrieked the housekeeper, freeing 
herself at last for a spring. 

“Tt was too late. As the wind caught the veil up 
and fully revealed that face, the carriage reeled over 
the brow of the hill, the horses lost footing in the 
crumbling gravel, and the housekeeper only jumped 

under the wheels as they all rolled together down- 
ward to the gully. 

At that instant a horseman came around a turn of 





the four o’clock coach, and I will send for you again.” 


to the four winds, and the house and village were 
full of congratulatory doings. 
been read in the Court Journal under the heading of 


The cause might have 


“At Grantley Manor, on the 3d of October, Mrs. 
Mortimer Livingston, of a son.” 

Six weeks after, a magnificent new carriage drew 
up at the south entrance, and the Lady of the Manor 
took her first airing, her husband sitting beside her, 
and the nurse standing in the window behind them 
holding up the baby to ‘see pretty mama go out to 


THE following notice, clipped from the Court Jour- 
nal of that winter, will give us a little picture of our 
Lady Cora’s fortunes. It isa description of some of 
the toilets at the queen’s last drawing-room. 

‘*Mrs. Mortimer Livingston.—Train of green satin, 
lined with white glace, and trimmed with Brussels 
lace; dress of green and white thulle over glace, 
trimmed with Arum lilies. 
lappets; ornaments, emeralds and diamonds.” 

You may fancy her exquisitely delicate face with 
its golden glossy hair rising above this flow of glisten- 
ing green and white; as though a green, foam-bor- 
dered wave should rise out of the cvol deeps of ocean 
bearing a lovely pearl on its crest. And it was em- 
blematic, too. For this winter was the sparkling 
crest of Cora Livingston’s life. 

Royalty smiled upon her, her stately drawing- 
rooms gathered the very cream of May-Fair; her 
husband adored her, and her young son was healthy 
and a perfect cherub. 

And yet, it was in the midst of all these brilliant 
circumstances that Mrs. Livingston found herself 


Headdress, feathers and 





the road, and Mrs. Livingston, flying toward him, 





would have expected of her. Perhaps she had long 
felt the need of some such thing; or, perhaps her 

great prosperity frightened her. At all events, it 

was understood that Mrs. Livingston’s nerves had 

been very much shattered by some shocking and 

painful occurrences in the past year, and that she 

would sometimes start out of sleep screaming, and in 

the greatest agitation. This was not pleasant, not 

safe even, and required a remedy. She found one, 

taking, however, good care that no one should be 

aware of it. 

Mrs. Cora found that a tiny white powder, which 

at first she shrank from, but after a while grew 

reconciled to, was quite sufficient to lay all the ghosts 

that haunted her. She availed herself constantly of 
this relief, and her husband had the happiness of 
tinding that her nerves had quite recovered from the 
shock of Mrs. Weston’s sudden death, and the ser- 
vants lost one topic of gossip. 

Ts be sure, when they went down to Wiltshire in 
the summer, she shrieked when the carriage came 
suddenly out on the top of that fatal hill; but then 
it was so sudden, for she had been chatting and 
laughing with the lady by her side, and the next 
moment she was quite cool, and smiling. Moreover, 
the very next day she forced herself to ride to the 
very spot, and over the hill, and tell some visitors 
the story of the tragedy on the spot where it was 
enacted. More than this, she went into the chamber 
of the first Mrs. Livingston for the first time since 
that lady’s death, and suffered Irene, Mrs. Weston’s 
niece, to come and see her. So that it was confidently 
believed that the painful impressions which had at 
times disturbed the sensitive spirit of the fair Lady 
of Grantley Manor were at length quite removed. 

The house was full of company that season, and 
among others came Sir Harry Fales with his pretty, 
insipid little wife. If the gentleman came to show that 
he had quite forgotten his love for Miss Iristan he 
proved it but illy. In spite of his apparent devotion 
to his wife, his eyes would sometimes dwell on the 
beautiful woman who stood there so smiling and 
graceful, entertaining her guests, or, perhaps, bend- 
ing over the lovely infanton her knee, or playing 
with him as he leaped in his nurse’s arms, watching 
his mother with great black eyes as bright as stars. 
Where in the world did the child get Mrs. Augusta 
Livingston’s eyes, unless they had haunted his 
mother? Looking thus, Sir Harry would draw a 
deep sigh, catch his breath the next moment to hide 
it, and turn again to his pretty wife who had chat- 
tered on without knowing that his thoughts or looks 
had wandered. 

“Poor Sir Harry!” said Mrs. Howard Berkley. 
“1 am afraid that he was not wise in coming here.” 

““Why?” asked Eva, in surprise, raising her in- 
nocent eyes full to the lady’s face. 

Mrs. Berkley shrugged her shoulders, “My dear, 
do not you perceive?” 

“ Certainly not!” said Eva. 

** Look, now!” said the lady. 

They had been wandering in the gardens, and were 
now come to the lawnand just in front of a great 
lime-tree toward which Mrs. Berkley pointed. Un- 
der this tree had been spread a tiger-skin, and on 
that was cushioned the young heir, his nurse atand- 
ing near. Kneeling beside him was the young 
mother, her rose-colored draperies showing brightly 
in the cool shade, a rich veil of black lace dropping 
over her head and shoulders. Her hands were softly 
folded before her breast in an attitude of prayer, and 
she was looking at the child and singing softly, with 
faint, sweet touches, a beautiful cradle-song, while 
the boy lay and watched her, and listened in a smil- 
ing ecstacy. 

At a little distance stood Sir Harry, his breath 
seeming suspended to catch the low sweet sounds, 
and an expression of vague pain in his eyes whose 
gaze was so intense that it seemed as though his soul 
were being drawn out through them. 

As she looked, Eva’s face flushed crimson, and her 
eyes filled with indignant tears. ‘‘How dared he 
come! How darod he marry!” she exclaimed. 

“‘Tsee that you agree with me,” remarked Mrs. 
Berkley, complacently. 

“T thought better of him!” exclaimed Eva, turn- 
ing away. 

Victor Livingston had been standing behind them, 
and joined Evaas she went away. These two had 
assumed and kept up an apparent friendliness, but 
all the old ease and confidence was gone, and they 
had rather avoided each other when it could be done 
without attracting attention. Now some bitter 
feeling prompted him to follow her and speak. 

“You are hard on Sir Harry,” he said. “He is 
kind to his wife who is quite satisfied with him. 
Why should he not look at Mrs. Livingston? Surely 
that does no harm.” 

“T do not wish to discuss such a subject, Victor,” 
said Eva, coloring deeply. ‘I can see that he is 
wrong without reasoning on the subject. I am sorry 
that you justify him.” 

‘Do you believe,” he went on with an irresistible 
desire to probe her feelings, ‘do you believe that, 
having once loved deeply and entirely, it is possible 
to quite conquer that love, even though the object 
of it may have married another?” 

The girl grew very pale. Was le referring to his 
own love for Cora? Had hecome down to the Manor 
for the perilous pleasure of gazing ona face forever 
lost to him? And how lost? She could not help 
believing that Cora had once loved Victor. What 
had separated them ? 

‘IT do not know how that may be,” she answered 
to his question. ‘“ But at least the person so loving 





obliged to have recourse to the very last practice one 


may keep away from such dangerous society. The 
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duty is to forget; and I do not believe that any duty 
is impossible to perform.” 

Of course Victor misunderstood the cause of her 
agitation. She was thinking of the man who had 
forsaken her, he thought. She was trying to forget 
him. His heart sunkas he looked on that fair, sweet 
face with its pensive shade, and realized how long 
and deeply he had loved her. The pain made him 
cruel. 

“It is less hard to bear when there has been no 
deception,” he went on. “I have heard that Miss 
Iristan rejected Sir Harry’s first advances. How 
much worse would his disappointment have been had 
she encouraged, then rejected him.” 

Eva felt that Victor was intimating his own ex- 
perience, and that he was now suffering the pangs of 
a heart not only disappointed, but deceived. Her 
hands trembled as she drew her scarf about her, and 
her cheek blanched fearfully. ‘I must go in,” she 
faltered. ‘I have letters to write.” 

“ What acruel wretch I am!” he thought, look- 
ingafter her. ‘ Poor Eva!” 

A light seemed to drop from his face leaving it in 
shade as he turned and sauntered alone down the 
walk. 

Eva had a headache at dinner-time, and did not 
appear for the evening; but the next morning she 
came into the breakfast-room with her uncle, looking 
rosy and smiling. The first pain past, it had seemed 
to her that Victor had wished to contide his trouble 
to her, and to her tender, unexacting affection even 
this was sweet. To be able to comfort him was the 
next happiness to being allowed tolove him. So her 
smile on meeting him was of the kindest, and she 
even stopped a moment in passing. 

But Victor was less gentle and more passionate. 
His bitter mood had not yet worn off, and in spite of 
her kindness he turned away from the room imme- 
diately after breakfast. But, just at the door, he 
could not resist the impulse to take one more glance. 
As he did so, he caught a sad, earnest look from 
those moist violet eyes. A flash leaped into his own 
eyes, and acolor into his cheeks in spite of all he 
thought he knew. Some consciousness that over- 
powered all his later convictions seemed to spring up 
in his heart alive. 

And Eva’s brow and cheek grew warm under that 
look of startled questioning and entreaty. It was 
bnt an instant, but each felt their doubts and fears 
break up in a wild whirl of new emotions. 

Victor went out, mounted his horse and rode him 
madly, coming back in the afternoon with a very 
vague idea of where he had been and what he had 
been doing. At dinner he scarcely looked at Eva, 
whose eyes, indeed, were downcast nearly all the 
time; but he had determined on knowing his fate 
without delay. 

Mrs. Cora’s eyes had been on them, and she saw 
what the end was likely to be. “ Well,” she thought, 
“T have no objection.” And since it was to be with 
her consent, she resolved that it should be with her 
assistance. 

“*Come out into the garden, Maud,’” she whis- 
pered to Eva after dinner. ‘“‘ The dowagers have 
got at their scandal and housekeeping, and Lady 
Fanny Fales is playing that everlasting waltz. Does 
she think we are never to grow tired of it? Let us 
fly.” 

They stepped out through the lung window of the 
drawing-room, and walked along the terrace past the 
dining-room where the gentlemen sat. Of course, 
Victor saw them, and was not long in coming out. 

“I feel ascetic to-night,” laughed the hostess. “I 
have a desire to plunge into the depths of this acacia 
grove. Come!” 

“ But we may jar with your mood,” Victor said. 

“Ono! I want some one to whom I can say ‘ how 
sweet is solitude!’ Come this way. Is it not 
lovely?” 

The setting sun sifted a golden powder through the 
feathery branches, and the birds were singing their 
young ones to sleep. The two ladies seated them- 
selves on a bench, and Victor threw himself on to the 
greensward at their feet. 











“*°Tis just such an eve when with those that we love, 
The heart might forget there's a heaven above,’"’ 


quoted Cora, softly. 

All three were silent for a while, then Mrs. Liv- 
ingston rose. ‘I forgot to go up stairs and see my 
boy after dinner, neglectful mother that I am!” she 


said. “Wait for me here, Eva, and I will come 
back.” 

“T had better go with you,” Eva said, rising 
also. 


‘No, wait here for me,” Cora insisted. 

‘* Wait and hear a message which I have to deliver 
from a friend of yours,” said Victor. 

Eva resumed her seat again, and tried to subdue 
her embarrassment. 

‘* How beautiful Cora is!” she said, looking after 
the graceful form that was disappearing under the 
trees. 

“Is she? I was not thinking of her,” he said, 
absently, wondering how he would begin. 

“You had a message; from whom?” she asked. 

Sitting at her feet, he looked up as she spoke into 
that loveliest, dearest face, and a warm glow ran 
over his handsome, bronzed face. 

“The message is from my own heart, Eva,” he 
said, impulsively, taking her hand. ‘Can it hope 
to reach yours?” 

The start of surprise, the look of incredulity, the 
deep flush, the tremor—they all told a tale, though 
there was no word of reply. 

“J heard that you preferred some one else,” he 
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| went on hastily, ‘‘and so I went away, and tried to 
forget you. I could not, Eva; and now I have come 
| to beg for the second place in your love, if I cannot 
occupy the first.” 

“TI do not understand you,” she said, in an agitated 
voice. ‘Whomdo you mean? I never preferred 
any one.” 

‘* Eva, were you never engaged to Mr. Selwyn?” 
he asked, taking a seat by her side. 

‘““Never!” she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘“ What 
could have given you such an impression? I scarcely 
liked him even as a friend.” 

“And did you love me, Eva?” 

The sunset poured its last largess over them, the 
birds dropped into their nests with many a sleepy 
twitter, the dew began to fall, and at length down 
the path came a white-robed figure, singing softly. 

“Really, young people,” says Mrs. Livingston, ‘I 

1 your obedi I ider you rivals of 
Casabianca. But Mrs. Annie Livingston is inquiring 
anxiously for her daughter.” 

Eva came out of the shadow and clung to Mrs. 
Livingston’s arm, and Victor followed. 

What could have made you think that Eva cared 
anything about Mr. Selwyn?” asked he, abruptly. 

*O Victor, please don’t—” began Eva. 

Cora laughed. ‘‘So you have been talking over 
that old story,” she said. ‘‘ Why, all I knew was 
from Mrs. Livingston, and I supposed that she 
should be well-informed. I have long since changed 
my mind.” 

The others were silent, thinking that they under- 
stood. It had been evident to both of them that 
Mrs. Augusta had not looked with any great pleasure 
on their intimacy, and there they laid the blame. 
But they would not speak unkindly of the dead, and 
so were silent. Indeed, they were too happy to have 
an unkind thought for any one that night. 

“It is allright, Victor?” whispered Cora, as Eva 
stole away to her room. 

“Allright!” he answered, smiling. 

** How glad your uncle will be!” she said. 








CHAPTER XVI. 
RETRIBUTION. 
SHORTLY after the first pleasant stir caused by this 


faint recognition crept up, like a dreary light that is 
almost worse than darkness. 

“O Victor! Victor!’ she said. 

The sight of his grief seemed to soothe her. She 
went shivering to his side, and clung to his arm, ina 
weak, pitiful way. 

“O yes, weep for him, Victor. I would have the 
whole world weep for him if I could. But I cannot 
shed a tear.” 

Her eyes were indeed dry, and her voice hard, 
though faint. 

“TI did not think you would take it so, dear Cora,” 
he said. 

“ You did not think that 1 loved him?” she asked, 
quickly, rousing. 

“Surely you loved him,” hesaid, soothingly. ‘No 
one could doubt that. But I thought that your feel- 
ing was a more gentle one, and that you would be 
resigned.” 

She drew herself gradually erect, and a fire seemed 
to rise from her heart and fill her whole person. 

“You thought that I had a sort of liking for the 
old man who made me his wife, gave me a home and 
position in the world, and lavished every tenderness 
onme. You thought that I married him for these, 
while I would have preferred a younger man! That 
is what you think, Victor Livingston. I tell you that 
you mistake me and him. Ifhe could be given back 
to me now, poor and nameless, I would still prefer 
him to any one else in the world. I tell you I loved 
him with a devotion that you can never imagine. 
You have many objects of affection, I had but him. 
I would give my child at this moment to bring him 
back, and never think of it again. Why would I 
prefer a younger man? What did helack? AmIa 
woman, do you think, to fall in love with a pretty 
dancer, or a curled moustache, or a flippant tongue 
that thinks it is witty, or a shallow pate that thinks 
it is wise, or a headstrong boy who thinks he is 
brave? I can see through them all, and1 despise 
them. He was all that he pretended to be, and 
more. What he did not possess is of little value. 
He was honest, true, and good, and he was the only 
person on the face of the earth whom I trusted. My 
trust dies with him.” 

“* He was, indeed, honest, and true, and goud,” said 
Victor, looking with a sort of admiring wonder at 





new engagement was over, Mrs. Annie Livingst 

took her daughter home. Victor had insisted on 
being married after an absurdly short space of time, 
and as his uncle enabled him to do so by settling on 
him the same income he would have allowed a 


the passionate face before him, so pathetic, too, for 
its very passion. 

“I believe you once thought that I loved you, Vic- 
tor,” she went on. ‘I never did. There was a time 
when I would have married you if you had asked 





younger son, there could be no objection. Besides, 
it was understood that the lovers had been separated 
by some misunderstanding, and their friends got a 
little sentimental about them. 

They had both too much regard for Mr. Living- 
ston’s feelings to make any explanations, and nobody 
pressed for the cause, which was supposed to be some 
lover’s quarrel. 

Victor accompanied them to Essex, and after a day 
or two, started for Paris where he had business 
which would detain him a week. 

The very day he left Eva, a telegram came for him 
from the Manor. Mr. Livingston had symptoms of 
a lung fever caused by a neglected cold, and Mrs. 
Cora wished that Victor would come down and stay 
till he got better. 

The telegram was forwarded to Victor at London, 
but he had already left for Paris. 

The next day another came. Mr. Livingston was 
worse, had congestion of the lungs. Mr. Walter 
Livingston and his wife must come at once, and a 
physician was called down from London. 

Nearly a week from the time the first telegram was 
sent Victor Livingston galloped up the avenue to the 
Manor-house, threw himself from his panting horse 
and rushed up the steps. The blinds were drawn 
down, and the doors shut, but one door opened as he 
approached it, and he saw a pale face insid 

“Thomas, don’t keep me in suspense!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The man stood pale before him. 
you, Mr. Victor?” 

“Am I too late?” he asked, hoarsely. 

** You are too late, sir.” 

Victor dropped into a chair and coverel his face. 

After a moment a hand touched his arm, and 
looking up he saw Mrs. Annie Livingston. She took 
his arm without a word and led him away. 

“T think, Victor,” she said, after a while, “ that 
you should try to dosomething for Cora. She fright- 
ens me.” 

He had utterly forgotten his uncle’s wife. 
she ill?” he asked. 

** She seems delirious. It is impossible to calm or 
console her. She will not hear a word. And for the 
last forty-eight hours she has not closed her eyes in 
sleep.” 

“Poor Cora!’ 
room with him?” 

‘* No, she has not seen him since he died, and will 
not goin; but she walks up and down the hall out- 
side. Go to her, Victor. Perhaps she will listen to 
you.” 

Victor went with a heavy step toward the solemn 
room, but no one was walking up and down outside. 
Probably she had lain down at last. He was about 
turning back, when he saw her, crouched down by 
the door, rocking herself silently to and fro. 

* Poor Cora!” he laimed, in a sudd 
of pity. ‘ This is too much!” 

He bent and lifted the light form in his arms, and 
carried her into the next room. She seemed half 
insensible, and not to know him at first, looking at 
him with her wild eyes and haggard face. Thena 


“ How can I tell 


“ Is 


he said, rising. ‘Is she in the 





passion 








me, I was poor and ambitious. But I never 
loved you. Do not imagine it. If I had, I would 
have won you, be sure of that. I failed through in- 
difference. No, I never even fancied that I loved 
any one but him, and I have told him so. He was 
himself so true that he believed me. And, Victor,” 
she said, tremulously, and with a faint ghost of a 
smile, “it pleased him so!” 

He could only sit and look at her without saying a 
word. She wassomuch more than he had imagined, 
the grief of all the others was so dwarfed by hers. 


“It pleased him so!’ she repeated to herself, 
walking slowly up and down the room, dwelling on 
that one thought that she had pleased him. 

‘You were everything to him, I know,” said Vic- 
tor, atlength. ‘ You made the last years of his life 
happier than all the rest had been. He was blessed 
in you. And I am grateful to you for it, Cora, though 
you took his first love from the others.” 

“They did not give their first love to him,” she 
exclaimed. Then, softening, she came and stood 
beside him. ‘“ He was much attached to you,” she 
said, “and I must love you because he did. He has 
always spoken s0 kindly of you, and was so glad about 
you and Eva. He sent up to London and got a 
present forme to give Eva. It came after he was 
taken ill. It is here.” 

She went to adrawer and took out a little case 
containing a pearl bracelet. 

**You give it to her, Victor, and tell her about it; 
I cannot. I am afraid she might smile, when she 
should weep.” 

Of course, this event put off the marriage of Victor 
aud Eva, which was now fixed for the spring. 

It was fuund that all the property of the first Mrs. 
Livingston, which had fallen to her husband, was 
settled on Cora. From that part of his own property 
which was not entailed he had made a handsome 
provision for Victor; and with a few bequests, every- 
thing else went to the young heir whose mother was 
appointed his guardian. 

On this child, when her first fit of grief was over, 
Cora Livingston lavished all her cares. He was now 
the sole link that held her to the Manor. If he 
should die, in stepped Victor and Eva. The young 
mother watched over this child with a care and anx- 
iety which were painfully intense. If a cold breath 
of air blew over him, she trembled. If his cheek 
flushed, it was a sign of fever. If he started in his 
sleep, she was afraid of convulsions. 

The nurse trembled at her approach, for Mrs. Liv- 
ingston was wont to lay on her every unfavorable 
look and sign of the child, questioning and blaming 
her with a fierce suspicion that frightened the wo- 
man. Every article of food, every drop of drink even 
that the child took were examined, ‘as though 
somebody were going to poison him,” said the nurse, 
in a pet. The doctor was required to come everyday 
to look at the young heir, and sometimes got almost 
out of patience with the mother’s fears, though he 
could but pity her. 

* You are injuring yourself and him, Mrs. Living- 
ston,” he said. ‘‘Thechild is as stout and healthy 
a boy as there is in the country, but you will weaken 








him by keeping him housed and covered in this man- 
ner. Keep him out doors more, even if the air is 
cold. It willdo him good. And go out more your- 
self. You are looking very pale.” 

‘*T dare say you think me very silly, doctor,” sighed 
the young widow. 

Silly was scarcely the word to apply to such a per- 
son as she looked—that pallid, beautiful creature, 
draped in black till it seemed that no sun-ray could 
dare to touch her. 

“*T think it would be far better for you if you could 
take a little journey,” the doctor said, after a pause. 
‘This place depresses you. If now, you were to go 
over into France for a few months, or even try to 
reach Italy, the change would be a benefit. I have 
no patience with our senseless way of shutting people 
out of society just at the time when they most need 
it. A person who has met witha sorrow needs the 
distraction of society far more than the happy do.” 

“* T have thought of going,” Cora said, ‘* but should 
need a duenna, I suppose. My Aunt Berkley is fixed 
in London, and I know no one else who would be 
available.” 

“There is Miss Dora Livingston, an excellent per- 
son,” suggested the doctor. 

She looked up in surprise. “To be sure! I never 
thought of her, and she would do nicely if she would 
go.”” 

“ Miss Livingston is a great traveller,” the doctor 
remarked. 

“Yes,” said Cora, musingly, her mind going back 
to the time and place of their first meeting, and 
running down through their few and far-between 
encounters since. Then she smiled faintly. ‘ Miss 
Dora attempted to play duenna to me once just after 
Mrs. Livingston died, but she ran away in affright. 
Do you think she would undertake me now, doctor?” 

*T do not see why not.” 

“ T will write to her to-day,” said the widow. 

The letter was written, duly considered by the 
recipient, and answered; and in a few weeks the 
Manor was closed, and the young widow with her 
attendants, a numerous train, and Miss Livingston 
were en route for the continent. 

They lived very quietly for a while in Munich, 
gathering about them a pleasant society in that 
charming little city. Of course there was no gayety, 
but Cora need not be so strict as at home, and there 
were small reunions at her mansion on the Ludwig 
strauss, and sledge-drives over the sparkling snow, 
when between the fair widow and her dragon peeped 
the rosy face of the young heir of Grantley Manor, 
his black eyes dancing with delight, his small hands 
clapping with glee at sound of the merry bells. 

Of course the young English widow was admired. 
It could not be otherwise. Her beauty, and the 
beauty of her child, contrasting like a red rosebud 
and a pale lily; her manner, so enchanting in all its 
changes, whether she sat wrapped in sad contempla- 
tion, a marble image of grief, or met her friends with 
graceful cordiality, or held back some intruder with 
her fine chilly pride, too delicate for offence, a sort of 
frost-tracery over her look and speech—all these 
found adoring eyes to gaze, and admiring tongues to 
praise. Yes, and cunning hands to delineate; for 
scarce an artist there but had caught some glint of 
her loveliness on his pencil. Only one was allowed 
to portray the whole. 

One artist had the honor of receiving the lovely 
lady in his studio and of gazing on her beauty un- 
checked. Verney was a Frenchman who, for a freak, 
had left his beloved Paris to spend one winter in 
Munich, and considered himself an eccentric and 
heroic person in doing so. How far a commission to 
paint a dozen portraits had operated, to decide this 
banishment from the centre of the world, we will not 
inquire. Verney certainly was not rich, and, though 
a charming painter, was not overburdened with 
orders at Paris. This commission had been procured 
for him Uy a friend of his, M. Auguste de St. Barbe. 

“He is my dearest friend, madam,” said the artist, 
“and a fine fellow. Resides, Auguste has seen life. 
He was five years ago a secretary to the French em- 
bassy at Brussels, and then took a fancy to go to 
America. He thought that he was going to makea 
fortune there, but soon became disgusted with the 
country. How can a Frenchman live there? No 
society, no art, no career. Well, my friend came 
back as poor as he went, in pocket, but rich in expe- 
rience. He has written a delightful book on America, 
and, in fine, he is an attache, and has procured me 
the commission which brought me to Munich. And 
the crown and blossom of all is, that I receive your 
ladyship into my studio and have the felicity of 
painting your portrait. I now comprehend the im- 
pulse which led me from Paris.” And the gentleman 
bowed, with his hand on his heart. 

Of course this attache is Cora’s ‘‘dear Auguste,” 
and 1 may as well confess at once that she had not 
told strict truth about him. True, he had been 
struck with her beautiful face at Brussels, and had 
paid her the most marked attentions. But, what- 
ever his feelings had been, they had never led him 
the length of a proposal. He had hinted love unscru- 
pulously, but in taking leave of her before the jour- 
ney to America, he had only sighed and said that 
poverty would prevent his marrying where his heart 
was lost. 

It was pleasant to meet him again, when she could 
repay his slight; and perhaps Mrs. Cora’s choice of 
an artist had been decided by the fact that this one 
was St. Barbe’s friend. 

“Tt is your chance, Auguste,” said the artist to his 
friend. ‘“ Here is the beautiful English lady just at 
your hand. She is ready to be consoled. She weeps 
for a husband who was sixty, a venerable gentleman 
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who might have been ber grandfather, Dot 
that I would offer her to you if there were . 
forme. There is not. My lady has a provin: 
her control, and she Is as proud as a princes: 

“Itisof no use for me to try,” says hi 
twisting a sandy moustache. “These Engli 
despise a foreign marriage unless they gain; 
mercenary. Besides, Excellency B—— has 
niece who blushes when L look at her.” 

Nevertheless, when Mrs. Livingston took | 
for the third sitting, a handsome, dissipate 
young man was sitting in a distant corne: 
studio, busily employed in copying a little 
scene. 

“My friend Auguste,” explained the arti 
patroness paused, with a haughty glance th. 1) 
“J thought you would not mind him. He 
raptured with that little English sketch tl: | 
would copy it, and I ventured to let him r 
though it was time for your ladyship to come ' 

“Never mind, I will omit the sitting for 
says Mrs. Livingston, turning haughtily tow: 
door. ‘“ Pray do not interrupt your friend.” 

The artist was in despair. What could | 
appease her ladyship’s offended pride? He vu 
turn his friend out atonce. Only wait, and he : 
not intrude a second longer. 

“No, L would not turn out your friend ono) 
count,” says Mrs. Livingston, with ironical -» 
ness. ‘‘ I can well postpone the sitting tillto-m « \\ 
And she sailed down to her carriage, leayi © 1: 
artist to tear his hair. 

That evening, at Excellency B——’s, whe) 
was a little dinner, Monsieur St, Barbe as: ‘ 
hostess to present him to Mrs. Livingston, wii | 
had greivously offended, and without whose .. 1 
he could not exist. 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” says Mad B— ’ 
dear friend,” to Mrs, Livingston, “here isa - 11 : 
man who is in despair at having offended you 

Mrs. Livingston, who was sitting on aso) 9: 
chimney corner, turned her fair head asa flow : | 
turn slowly on its stem in the light breeze, a), 
sieur St. Barbe saw the face that he had kiss on 
under the twilight shade of the trees in th: ) }. : 
garden at Brussels. He started, colored, anil i) « 
profoundly, without being able to say a wor’ 

“T cannot conceive in what manner mons); - 1: 
offended me,” said the lady, tranquilly. 

Monsieur proceeded to explain, while th 
eyes dwelt on him with a gaze of cool inquir) 

“Had I been aware that it was anolda:1 .» 
tance, I should not have resented Monsieur ! 
breach of faith,” remarked the lady, whe: « 
done. “Of course, as the artist had prom: . 
perfect seclusion at my hours, it was highly i: 1; 
he should admit any one; but, as I said, i 
not have objected knowingly to Monsieur St. 1... 

“May I, then, hope to be allowed to fii: 
sketch without being intrusive?” he asked, -.. 

“So far as I am concerned,” answered Mrs... .;; 
ston, negligently. ‘Of course, at that dista: 
of the room, monsieur cannot disturb the sitt.- 

Auguste, like most of his class in Fran:. 
intrepid. He was not in the least daunted |., - 
Livingston’s chilly recognition, nor by the 
command for him to confine himself to a dis: 
ner of the studio. Of course, a widow of 
months must seem cool to all men, even thx 
mourns “ a venerable gentleman, old enough ‘ 
grandfather.” And, besides, the young atta: 
sidered himself as especially under the lad 
and pl tly 1 himself of having .. 

a wound on the beautiful Cora’s heart. A 
however, which he proposed to heal. As for : 
his corner in the studio, could not he send , . 
from there? could not he attract her gl... 
himself? 

“Courage, mon ami!” he whispered to 

“ Pique is an excellent foundation for love.” 

Perhaps glances did steal toward that dist 
ner of Monsieur Verney’s studio, and certain! 
but one long gaze that repaid them, Then .- 
ventured out of his retirement and exami. 
progress of the picture and suggested some + 
which were approved and adopted. And fin: 
to spend too much time on this episode, Mons 
St. Barbe, when spring came, and Mrs Liv. ., 
and her suite prepared to leave Munich, thre 
self at the laly’s feet with a passionate avowa 
which could no longer be concealed, 

‘‘Monsieur, you forget yourself!” said tl 
drawing back with freezing hauteur. 

“T forget everything but you,” protested tl. 

“Monsieur presumes!” said the lady, wit 
disdain, stretching her hand toward the bell-t.. 

“ Spare me!” he exclaimed, starting to his! 
perceive that my love is in vain, and that » 
has her revenge,” bowing sarcastically. 

Mrs, Livingston deigned no reply nor que 
he spoke this bitcer word, but only opened h 
with a listless wonder as to his meaning, t). 
missed him with a wave of the hand. 

The change of life and this little incideu. 
restored, Mrs. Livingston’s health and ber re 
the world. When she returned to Englan 
present at Victor’s marriage, she was quite : 
be admired again, a readiness which she | 
herself, however, for the present. 
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y keeping him housed and covered in this man- 
Keep him out doors more, even if the air is 
It will do him good. And go out more your- 
You are looking very pale.” 
are say you think me very silly, doctor,” sighed 
ung widow. 
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t: she looked—that pallid, beautiful creature, 
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who might have been her grandfather. Dv not think 
that I would offer her to youif there were a chance 
forme. There is not. My lady has a province under 
her control, and she is as proud as a princess.” 

“It is of no use for me to try,” says his friend, 
twisting a sandy moustache. ‘These English ladies 
despise a foreign marriage unless they gain; they are 
mercenary. Besides, Excellency B—— has a pretty 
niece who blushes when I look at her.” 

Nevertheless, when Mrs. Livingston took her seat 
for the third sitting, a handsome, dissipated looking 
young man was sitting in a distant corner of the 
studio, busily employed in copying a little English 
scene. 

“My friend Auguste,” explained the artist, as his 
patroness paused, with a haughty glance that way. 
“J thought you would not mind him. He is so en- 
raptured with that little English sketch that he 
would copy it, and I ventured to let him remain, 
though it was time for your ladyship to come.” 

“Never mind, I will omit the sitting for to-day,” 
says Mrs. Livingston, turning haughtily towards the 
door. “Pray do not interrupt your friend.” 

The artist was in despair. What could he do to 
appease her ladyship’s offended pride? He would 
turn his friend out atonce. Only wait, and he should 
not intrude a second longer. 

“No, I would not turn out your friend on any ac- 
count,” says Mrs. Livingston, with ironical sweet- 
ness. ‘I can well postpone the sitting till to-morrow.” 
And she sailed down to her carriage, leaving the 
artist to tear his hair. 

That evening, at Excellency B——’s, where there 
was a little dinner, Monsieur St. Barbe asked the 
hostess to present him to Mrs. Livingston, whom he 
had greivously offended, and without whose pardon 
he could not exist. 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” says B—. “My 
dear friend,” to Mrs. Livingston, ‘here is a gentle- 
man who is in despair at having offended you.” 

Mrs. Livingston, who was sitting on a sofa in the 
chimney corner, turned her fair head as a flower may 
turn slowly on its stem in the light breeze, and Mon- 
sieur St. Barbe saw the face that he had kissed once 
under the twilight shade of the trees in the school 
garden at Brussels. He started, colored, and bowed 
profoundly, without being able to say a word. 

“T cannot conceive in what manner monsieur has 
offended me,” said the lady, tranquilly. 

Monsieur proceeded to explain, while the calm 
eyes dwelt on him with a gaze of cool inquiry. 

“Had I been aware that it was an old acquain- 
tance, I should not have resented Monsieur Verney’s 
breach of faith,” remarked the lady, when he had 
done. “Of course, as the artist had promised me 
perfect seclusion at my hours, it was highly improper 
he should admit any one; but, as I said, I should 
not have ohjected knowingly to Monsieur St. Barbe.” 

“May I, then, hope to be allowed to finish my 
sketch without being intrusive?” he asked, eagerly. 

“So far as 1 am concerned,” answered Mrs. Living- 
ston, negligently. ‘Of course, at that distant corner 
of the room, monsieur cannot disturb the sittings.” 

Auguste, like most of his class in France, was 
intrepid. He was not in the least daunted by Mrs. 
Livingston’s chilly recognition, nor by the implied 
command for him to confine himself to a distant cor- 
ner of the studio. Of course, a widuw of but four 
months must seem cool to all men, even though she 
mourns “a venerable gentleman, old enough to be her 
grandfather.” And, besides, the young attache con- 
sidered himself as especially under the lady’s ban, 
and pl tly d himself of having inflicted 
a wound on the beautiful Cora’s heart. A wound, 
however, which he proposed to heal. As for keeping 
his corner in the studio, could not he send glances 
from there? could not he attract her glances to 
himself? 

“Courage, mon ami!” he whispered to himself. 
“Pique is an excellent foundation for love.” 

Perhaps glances did steal toward that distant cor- 
ner of Monsieur Verney’s studio, and certainly it was 
but one long gaze that repaid them. Then Auguste 
ventured out of his retirement and examined the 
progress of the picture and suggested some changes 
which were approved and adopted. And finally, not 
to spend too much time on this episode, Monsieur de 
St. Barbe, when spring came, and Mrs Livingston 
and her suite prepared to leave Munich, threw him- 
self at the lady’s feet with a passionate avowal of love 
which could no longer be concealed. 

“Monsieur, you forget yourself!” said the lady, 
drawing back with freezing hauteur. 

“T forget everything but you,” protested the lover. 

“Monsieur presumes!” said the lady, with angry 
disdain, stretching her hand toward the bell-thssel. 

“Spare me!” he exclaimed, starting to his feet. “I 
perceive that my love is in vain, and that madame 
has her revenge,” bowing sarcastically. 

Mrs. Livingston deigned no reply nor question as 
he spoke this bitter word, but only opened her eyes 
with a listless wonder as to his meaning, then dis- 
missed him with a wave of the hand. 

The change of life and this little incident quite 
restored Mrs. Livingston’s health and her relish for 
the world. When she returned to England to be 
present at Victor’s marriage, she was quite realy to 
be admired again, a readiness which she kept to 
herself, however, for the present. 
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the chamber door was opened, and a light figure en- 
tered, dressed in dim sable crape, and wearing the 
merest apology of a widow’s cap over her shining 
silken locks. 

‘Let me fasten the collar,” said Mrs. Cora, ad- 
vancing with a smile. And suiting the action to the 
word, she placed a brooch in the delicate border of 
point lace around the girl’s throat. The brooch was 
a lily of strung pearls, each golden stamen tipped 
with a tiny brilliant, while around the flower curled 
a leaf of green enamel, bearing a single dewdrop of 
diamond. 

“Most beautiful!” exclaimed the mother. 
are too kind to Eva, Cora.” 

Eva smiled at the jewel, and bestowed on the giver 
akiss of thanks, but jewels were far from her heart 
to-day. After years of separation and sadness, to-day 
she was to be united to the one object of her un- 
changing devotion. It seemed too much. The joy 
and approval of friends, Victor’s happy love, even the 
sweet June sunshine that flooded her bridal morn- 
ing, all seemed like some beautiful dream, from 
which she should awake presently to sadness. 

“Tam afraid something may happen yet, dear 
Cora,” she whispered, tremulously, leaning on her 
friend’s shoulder. 

“Of course something will bappen, Eva,” was the 
laughing reply. ‘It will happen that before an 
hour is over you will be Mrs. instead of Miss Living- 
ston; it will happen that after the wedding breakfast 
is disposed of, that you will be on your way—O, un- 
der escort, of course!—to a lovely little cottage in 
Wales, where you and Victor will live among the 
roses, disclaiming other company, till autumn strips 
the leaves from the trees, when, it is to be hoped, we 
may behold you again. It will also happen that by 
that time you will have grown so bold as to hoist 
about your fingers those brown rings of hair which 
I dare say you dare not touch now, and to allow him 
to take your hand without blushing.” 

It happened, indeed, precisely as Mrs. Cora pre- 
dicted, except, indeed, that the leaves were not quite 
off the trees when the young couple appeared at 
Grantley Manor, and were warmly welcomed by its 
fair mistress. 

But Cora’s heart was scarcely as warm as the hand 
she extended to them. She had proposed to herself 
a triumphant season in London, and did not feel 
pleased at the idea of having at her side so lovely a 
creature as Eva Livingston was. Eva’s freshness 
and sweetness were something delicious to contem- 
plate, and she was likely to prove a formidable rival. 
But no trace of jealousy appeared in the lovely, smil- 
ing face that appeared first in the drawing-room 
window, then at the portal, then half way down the 
steps. 

“ A hundred thousand welcomes!” said Cora, kiss- 
ing Eva affectionately, and then offering both hands 
to Victor. 

As she did so, her heart felt a pang of envy. How 
handsome he was! He had acquired in the last 
months a nobl of d that had not been a 
part of his earlier manner. There was a curve of the 
mouth and a carriage of the head that spoke of an 
assured position and settled prospects, and that both 
position and prospects satisfied him. He seemed to 
have grown taller, too, and to have broader shoulders. 
It was sickening to see Eva the object of such a 
man’s devotion, while she stood alone on her height. 
Besides, Cora felt that she should never inspire such 
devotion. 

She saw that they both perceived her sudden 
change of countenance. 

“Victor grows to look like his uncle,” she said, 
turning to Eva. Of course, this invested her with a 
tender interest. 

She quickly threw aside the cloud, and with re- 
newed welcomes led them into the house. After all 
it was a consolation to know that it was her house to 
which they came, and that the pretty estate which 
was to be their home could have been set down in a 
corner of her park without being in the least in the 
way. 

“T had your aunt’s old rooms prepared for you,” 
she said, as she went up stairs with Eva. ‘ They are 
the pleasantest rooms on the south side, and the sun 
is growing to be welcome as the cool days come.”’ 

“ You still keep to the east corner?” asked Eva. 


* Yes, 1 like to see the first sunbeam in the morn- 
ing. Besides, it is pleasant to look down the avenue. 
But the nursery extends back to the south. I like 
my boy to have a good deal of sunshine.” 

**T must go to the nursery just as soon as I dress,” 
said Eva. ‘I long to see the darling.” 

**Come to my room, then, when you are ready.” 

Mrs. Cora still wore the deepest black, but this 
evening for the first time, she left off her widow’s 
cap. She was more than ordinarily anxious to appear 
well, and took great pains with her dress. It was 
simple, but elegant—a rich silk of lustreless black 
trailing off in rustling folds, its sombre richness en- 
hanced by wide folds of crape, half covering the skirt, 
crossing the bosom, and folded over the shoulder. A 
ribbon of large pearls set in black enamel made her 
white throat look still fairer, and her glistening hair 
was banded with the same ornament and twisted 
about a pearl comb at the back of her head. The 
contrast of hair and skin to her black robe and black- 
set jewels was rare and exquisite. 

Eva paused on the threshold a moment, seeing her. 

“ Well, dear?” said the lady, archly. 


“You 





*** And if any one should paint her, 
He would paint her unaware, 
With a halo in her hair!’"’ 


was Eva’s answer. 


“Silly girl!” laughed the hostess. 
quote apropos? Listen. 
“* Why, a stranger when he sees her 

In the street, even smileth stilly 

Just as you would at a lily.’ 

Now that we have quoted poetry to each other, and 
praised in the prettiest manner we know, let us go 
and see Master Livingston. Ah, he is one to poetize 
about!” 

He was, indeed; but it was scarcely of lilies or of 
halos that the child reminded one. He might rather 
stand for the infant Bacchus. Rings of brown hair 
clustered about his round, rosy face, and his black 
eyes sparkled with glee and mischief. Health and 
spirit showed in every look and motion, and even now 
one could see pride in the small baby mouth. 

*Mama’s darling,” said Cora, taking the boy in 
her arms, “ here is Aunt Eva come for a kiss.” 

Eva enthusiastically took a dozen. “He grows 
lovelier every day!” she exclaimed. ‘How proud 
you must be of him, Cora.” 

“Tam,” said the young mother, letting him slip 
from her arms to the floor, while she stood erect and 
looked at him, or, rather, looked beyond him. “ And 
I hope some day to see him where he ought to stand. 
You know, Eva, there was once a title went with 
Grantley Manor, and I shall not think my boy has 
justice unless that title is restored. We will try for 
it, my little lord, will we not?” she said, stooping 
again to caress him. 

Eva looked at her in astonishment. “I should 
think you might be satisfied,” she said, hastily. 

«TI shall be satistied if when my son marries he can 
make his wife a countess,” said Mrs. Livingston, 
rising again. 

“Well,” laughed Eva, ‘‘ you are certainly the most 
ambitious woman I ever saw.” 

“Do you think so?” said the other, with a flicker 
of anger in her eyes. ‘“‘My mother had a grand- 
uncle who made his wife a countess, and I believe 
the Livingston blood is idered good.”’ 

Eva winced at the haughty assumption of this 
speech, and fuund no answer for it. 

“Every mother is ambitious for her child, as you 
will find some day,” the lady resumed, more lightly. 
“ Now if I were ambitious for myself, I should have 
tried to be a countess, and not have been content 
with plain Mrs. Livingston.” 

This setting her foot down on the pre-supposition 
that she had risen greatly by her marriage, sent the 
blood in a hot flood into Eva’s face. Cora perceived 
it, and having given her a lesson, proceeded to play 
the agreeable hostess. 

“But while we gossip in the nursery, Victor, prob- 
ably, is tramping impatiently up and down the draw- 
ing-room, and wondering if all this time is spent 
before our mirrors. Come, let us go down.” 

Victor’s glance of admiration as his eyes fell on 
Mrs. Livingston, quite repaid her for the pains she 
had taken with her toilet. 

“It is the evening star, coming out of a cloud,’ he 
said. 

But it is doubtful if Eva was as well pleased with 
the compliment. Women are seldom enchanted 
with the compliments their husbands pay to others. 
Indeed, Eva was not sorry when their week at the 
Manor drew to a close. Not that she was jealous. 
She knew that her husband loved her entirely, but 
she had a faint suspicion that Cora was not averse to 
exciting his admiration. She did not find herself as 
well entertained as did Victor, when Cora sat at the 
piano singing and playing through the long twilights. 
She did not entirely enjoy the rides, when Cora’s 
daring horsemanship tempted her husband to leave 
his timid wife, to emulate some brilliant freak. But 
all this i she led in her own heart; 
and she welcomed the day that ended their visit. 

‘““We shall meet in London in December,” said 
Cora, “and I shall expect to see you constantly then. 
I am sorry that you cannot stay with me longer, but 
I know it would not be treating your mother rightly. 
My son and I are going with you as far as W——, and 
so put off the parting a little.” 

Victor and Eva sat in the carriage with Mrs. Liv- 
ingston and her child as far as the village, then with 
warm adieux they parted. Cora held both their 
hands in hers as she kissed Eva. 

«I think I might claim the privilege of near rela- 
tionship,’’ said the gentleman, laughing. 

Cora smiled tranquilly, and presented her cheek for 
him to kiss. As he saluted the soft cheek, the thought 
of a time long before when he had kissed her fair face 
as it lay on his bosom, drenched in tears, came up, 
and tinged his cheek with a deeper hue. His wife 
saw it, and with that pain in her heart, they drove 
away. 

Mrs. Livingston smiled to herself as she leaned 
back in her carriage while it rolled swiftly over the 
road homeward. Her busy brain, stimulated by this 
dislike of Eva, was at work, weaving plots. They 
would be together all winter. Why could she not 
entertain herself with tormenting this rosy-cheeked 
simpleton, in the intervals of more serious employ? 

“Don’t tease mama!” she said, as the boy stood 
on the seat and put his arms around her neck. 

“Look out at the trees. O, pretty trees!” 

The child persisted, and she gave him & little push, 
ever so little, but it made him angry and still more 
troublesome. It was seldom that she took him out 
alone, for he was very wearying with his strength and 
activity, and determined ways. It was very well to 
pet and humor him when others had to suffer all the 
inconvenience; but to suffer it herself was quite 
another thing, | Besides, when her mind was full, 
and interested in other things, it was especially pro- 
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voking. But the child teased and persisted till her 


nerves and her patience were exhausted, and, giving 
him a smart slap on the cheek, she sat him on the 
opposite seat. Even then she was struck by the look 
he gave her, the grieved, astonished, almost insulted 
expression of the child’s face when it felt the first 
blow. 

“ Mama didn’t mean to strike him,” she said, bend- 
ing forward to kiss the red spot her band had made. 

He suffered the caress, but sat quiet, and looked 
straight out into the woods they were passing, while 
she sank back into her reverie. 

For the next half mile the child sat thus, then 
some birds flying over attracted his eyes, and one and 
another object drew him from his stupor of astonish- 
ment. He spied the wheels turning, and stared at 
them in fascinated wonder. Would they never stop? 
And the hub that glittered like a star, what a beau- 
tiful object it was! He must see it nearer. So he 
raised himself on his knees and looked over the side 
of the barouche. If he only might touch the flying 
spokes! He glanced at his mother, remembering the 
many times she had kept him on the seat when they 
were driving, and her prompt chiding if even his 
little hand had approached the side of the carriage. 
Mama was sitting smiling and looking away from 
him, and the naughty hand that had struck him lay 
ungloved and white on her lap. The little fellow was 
not much over two years old, but diplomacy comes 
early into the human braiz:, and he perceived that 
the coast was lear. He caught at the flying oppor- 
tunity, and leaned far out over the side of the car- 
riage to touch the pretty flving wheel. Its impetus 
caught the little hand. It was not like touching a 
feather. 

Mrs, Cora’s reverie was blown across by the flutter 
of a tartan girdle that bound the boy’s white frock. 
She gave a scream and snatched at it, partly staying 
his fall, but only partly. The coachman drew up 
suddenly, and the footman sprang from his place to 
the child. Alas! the young heir of Grantley Manor 
had touched the flying wheel with his white forehead 
as well as with his venturesome little hand, 

That night there was running to and fro in the 
great house, wn:te faces of servants all drenched in 
tears, friends who had come for sympathy and could 
not go till the case was decided, and among them all 
a marble image of a woman, who stood motionless 
and speechless in their midst, her eyes fixed on the 
bed where the little sufferer lay. 

The night wore away, a dream of horror to her. 
Dead faces surged up in the shadows, and gazed on 
her with glassy, accusing eyes. Sharp whispers 
hissed in her ears, inarticulate, but full of threaten- 
ing and denunciation. Every labored breath of the 
child seemed to her like some great moan of anguish 
from one who had loved but could not save her. 


The child lay stiff and senseless, only once ina 
while shivering with a passing convulsion, and his 
mother’s eyes watched him, but her hands never 
touched him. Only once she had shown some emo- 
tion. Mrs. Conway had gone to her entreating her 
to rest, or take some refreshment. 

‘Don’t dare to touch or speak to me!” she cried, 
fiercely; and the well-meaning comforter shrank 
back appalled at the tone and look. 

Morning came, and still breath lingered, though 
hope was dead. Cora walked slowly and firmly 
nearer, and took a seat beside the bed. The rings of 
brown hair were wet with a cold dew under the 
stained bandage that sur ted the child’s head. 
The waxen lids were only half shut, and a line of 
dullness showed through the long lashes. The whole 
face was like wax, even to tne lips through which 
came, fainter and fainter, the child’s breath. 

Fainter and fainter, but the little breath was 
strong enough to blow away all Mrs. Cora Living- 
ston’s gorgeous visions of the future. Great estates 
fied, and coronets vanished at that touch; the stately 
present whicli sie had bevtit so firmly and cemented 
with blood, casting her own svul in as worthless sand, 
all crumbled, slowly crumbled stone from stone, at 
the faint little breath between those chilly lips. The 
sun looked in at the southern windows as these 
structures melted, and as it looked, they fell with a 
crash that one brain heard; for the little breath had 
stopped! 

Cora Livingston rose wearily, like one half asleep, 
and went out. She walked mechanically out of the 
house and into the cool air. Down the avenue she 
went a little way, then turned and came back, look- 
ing up at the great house that was hers no longer. 
A bitter smile touched her lip in self-mockery. 

“1 built a bridge and got ihe devil’s wages,” she 
said. ‘‘Scarcely that, indeed. I wonder if that dog 
had a soul.” 

She went quietly back into the house, and, since 
her head felt heavy, took some of her white powder 
to relieve it. She walked about as in a dream all 
day; or was this past a dream? She did not feel 
quite sure. There was a dead baby in another room, 
and people were weeping and sobbing over it. Cora 
rather we=2ered whose baby it was that caused such 
@ sensation. She had no disposition to go near it 
herself. Indeed, she had the impression that the 
child had done her some harm. 

At evening there were arrivals from London, first 
among them the physician, who came too late. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Livingston!” he exclaimed, taking 
her hand and stopping her restless walk. 

“T think my name is Miss Iristan,” said Cora, 
vacantly. 

** Good God!” he muttered, under his breath. 

By a late train, there were other arrivals, Mrs. 
Annie, Eva and Victor hurrying in, with white faces. 

Cora stood back and saw them come with a glare of 








rage and hatred in her eyes. The sight of them 
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made things clearer to her. They had come to take 
the heritage for which she had given her soul! She 
shrank out of their path and fled to her own room, 
having sense enough to think that they must not see 
her face till she should get some sort of mask on. 
But where should she get one? This twenty-four 
hours had shrivelled up the mask she had worn all 
her life. There was nothing but her morphia, whose 
soothing white pressure she invoked. It was like 
cool hands on her head. The other had not affected 
her. She took more and yet more. Anything, rather 
than that these people should read their triumph in 
her face. Perhaps by to-morrow she might think of 
some plan to defeat them. Now, there was no way 
but to take morphia again, and yet again. 

It had its effect presently. She felt a sort of exal- 
tation, a vivid calmness, Every pulse was slow and 
even, though there was a power in its flow. Her 
motions were quiet and easy, but she got a way of 
becoming fixed in some attitude and feeling disin- 
clined to change it. Her features grew to a certain 
degree rigid, and it seemed to her that her tongue 
was lost. She was not conscious of having any tongue 
in her mouth except by a slight pain about the roots 
of it. She felt that the faculty of speech was quite 
lost, but that did not trouble her. Nothing troubled 
her much. Most things were either a blank, or rather 
agreeable than otherwise. 

In this frame of mind and body she went down to 
the study where they were gathered, shunning the 
large drawing-room. They had not seen her till she 
stood in the door. It was as if a ghost stood there. 

“0, dearest Cora!” cried Eva, with a burst of 
tears, going to meet her. 

Cora touched her hand with chilling finger-tips, 
allowed Eva to kiss her cheek, then turned the same 
cold, expressionless glance on the others. Mrs. Annie 
Livingston was probably the only one of the three 
who remembered the consequences to Cora’s for- 
tunes which the child’s death brought, and the con- 
sciousness made her a little more diffident in her 
greeting. Besides, Mrs. Annie knew that Cora had 
never been very fond of her. 

The widow sat down in the midst of them without 
a word, not seeming to notice that Victor came and 
sat beside her chair. She sat erect, and cold, her 
hands loosely folded on her lap, and seemed intent 
on watching a spider that was swinging himself down 
from the ceiling to the table before her. When it 
had almost reached the table, she slowly lifted her 
hand and broke the thread above him, watching him 
fall. 

“Cora,” exclaimed Victor, in sudden passion, “for 
God’s sake, speak!” 

She looked at him in surprise, drew a long, slow 
inspiration that was hardly a sigh, and opened her 
lips. But it seemed that in the very effort she forgot 
her intention, for she said no word. 

After a time, Mrs. Conway came and led her away, 
no one else daring to attempt it. She followed tran- 
quilly, without noticing anything or any one, except 
that as she rose she touched Victor’s hand on the 
arm of her chair and gave him a faint smile that was 
more an intention to smile than the smile itself; for 
it did not change her features. 

Mrs. Conway undressed Cora herself, and pressed 
on her some hot mulled wine, even persuaded her to 
swallow a little. But not one word did she get. 

Garrett slept in the room next to her mistress, and 
had the door open between, and she reported that 
she lay very quiet all night, and was asleep when she 
came down in the morning. 

* IT am glad she slept,” said Mrs. Annie. 
help her, poor thing.” 

“T am going up to sit by her till she wakes, moth- 
er,” said Eva. “I will not disturb her; but when 
she wakes she ought not to find herself alone.” 

Going to her husband, Eva kissed him, as if to 
strengthen her for this painful interview, then went 
up stairs and stole softly into Cora’s chamber. The 
shutters were partly closed, to make a soft twilight 
in the room, and the bed-curtains of lace and rose- 
colored silk half concealed the form that lay so 
quietly inside. 

Eva sat and read her prayers, and wept quietly. 
Then she opened the shutters noiselessly, letting in 
more light, and pushed up the window for the fresh 
morning air, glancing anxiously toward the bed to 
see if she had disturbed the sleeper. No, all was 
quiet. Poor Cora! she was so glad she slept. 

Eva thought that she would look at the poor be- 
reaved mother as she slept, and give her a pitying 
kiss, that in her dreams might seem to the mourner 
given by some lost one who would never kiss her 
again. She crept softly across the room, and breath- 
lessly parted the curtains. 

O Eva, fear not to part the bed-curtains, fling the 
shutters and the windows wide! You cannot waken 
her! 

A single shriek rang down through the house, and 
rushing up stairs, Victor caught his wife in his arms 
just as her senses deserted her. 

It seemed singular that two Mrs. Livingstons 
should die from over-doses of morphia. 


“Tt will 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

“THE KING SHALL HAVE HIS OWN AGAIN.” 

I would fain leave a pleasanter picture than the 
last for a’concluding one. Let us look at Grantley 
Manor in May, more than five years after Cora’s 
death. The afternoon is bright, the air soft, and 
already the grass is green, and flowers are blooming. 
It seems to be some special occasion at the Manor, 
for carriages drive up the avenue, and scores of chil- 


Miss Annie Livingston, aged five years to-day, 
celebrates her birthday, and the young people come 
from far and near to do her honor. There is dancing, 
and there are swings, and wonderful refreshment 
tables, and the children are in their glory. 

Older people also dot the lawn, and group about, 
watching this young rejoicing with smiling eyes. It 
is a pretty sight. 

“Your children look like your mother’s, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston,” says a lady to her. ‘They have that same 
pure, healthy look that all your family have.” 

“0, but we have all blue eyes,” says the young 
matron, eagerly; ‘‘and little Victor has brown ones. 
See!” lifting the chin of a three-years-old boy in ber 
pretty hand, “sce, they are his father’s own eyes.” 

“ Well, to be sure,” the lady admitted. i 

“Then I am quite sure Mortimer will have his 
father’s clear, fine features. Anne, bring the baby.’’ 
The nurse presents the infant to its mother. 

“Eva, we are going to have some dancing in the 
hall, and I think it proper that you should encourage 
Master Fales to ask your hand.” 

Mr. Livingston of the Manor is the speaker, and at 
his word his wife turns with her genial smile toward 
a blushing boy of six years old, who proudly steps up 
to the head of the hall with his fair hostess. Mr. 
Livingston himself leads out a little niece of his, 
Eva’s sister’s child, and varies the figures by occa- 
sionally taking his partner up in his arms and whirl- 
ing about with her in an impromptu waltz. 

The servants peep in at the doors and make their 
comments. 

“TI do think, Mr. Gowing,” says Fidele, the lady’s 
maid, “ that my mistress is the handsomest woman I 
ever saw. She is so sweet, too. Look at her smile, 
and see the color she has!” 

The butler shook his head. ‘She is a sweet lady 
and a good mistress,” he said; “ but you should have 
seen the former Mrs. Livingston!” 

“Was she so very handsome?” asked the girl, 
curiously. 

“Hand !’ repeated the butler. 
angel. You never saw such a face. 
beauty!” 

A gentleman who stood near the dining-room door 
where this conversation was carried on, sighed 
heavily, and turning away, walked slowly out on to 
the lawn. 

“There goes one that loved her,” whispered the 
butler. “That is Sir Harry Fales.” 

The merriment rang itself hoarse, and all the little 
folks slid off with the last sunbeams. The little Liv- 
ingstons, with many efforts and much coaxing from 
their mother, were persuaded to try, at least, tosleep, 
after their day of excitement. But first little Eva 
knelt at her mother’s knee and repeated her prayer. 

** God bless my father and mother, and my grand- 
father and grandmother, my aunts and uncles and 
cousins, and my dear brothers. God keep all in this 
house in safety to-night, for Christ’s sake.” 

“ Are our little lambs all in the fold?” asked Victor 
Livingston, when his wife came down again. 

“All in the fold, dear,” she said, going to fold her 
hands over his shoulder as he sat. 

“Happiness makes me think of God, dear wife,” 
he said, after a little pause. ‘‘ When 1 think through 
what devious ways we have come, and how beautiful 
and complete our life is, I feel more grateful than I 
ever did before. And yet, if affliction should come to 
us, I hope I should not complain. It is something to 
have been blest.” 

‘* We will hope to escape affliction yet for a while,” 
said his wife, tremulously. 

“Yes, we wiil hope,” he said, more lightly; ‘and 
‘whatever happens, we are in God’s hand. See, the 
twilight is shutting us in, as you have just shut your 
children to rest. We, too, are in the fold, Eva.” 

“ Yes,” she said, dropping her cheek to his hair, 
‘we, too, are in the fold!" 
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DRESS OF FASHIONABLE WOMEN. 


The idea that ladies who lavish enormous sums 
annually in personal decorations, dress to fascinate 
their husbands, lovers, or man in the aggregate, is a 
vulgar error. A fashionable woman is not half as 
anxious to win the admiration of the men as to 
provoke the envy of her own sex. The truth is, that 
gentlemen, as a rule, know very little about the com- 
mercial value of female attire, and (except when they 
are called upon to pay the bills) care less.. An 
elegant and becoming toilet, however inexpensive, 
generally satisfies them. Not so our first family 
belles and dashing dowagers. Cost is their standard 
of excellence in costume. And what consummate 
sumptuary critics they are. No tradesman is a better 
judge of the articles in which he deals, than the lady 
of fashion is of all the articles her sisters wear. With 
a single side-long glance, rapid, keen and searching, 
she can “ reckon up” the habiliments of a rival in 
the beau monde, almost toa shilling. No pawnbroker, 
however accustomed to guage the price of costly 
trumpery, could come nearer the mark. Imitation 
cashmeres, simulated lace, and false jewelry, however 
vraisemblant, do not deceive her for an instant. She 
sees through the cheat as easily as a banker detects a 
forged bill, and sneers inwardly at the vain at- 
tempt to cope with her genwine extravagance. She 
triumphs in the reflection that all her splendors are 
sterling, and that her ‘set,’ sharp-eyed as herself, 
can distingnish between cheap fine-ladyism and the 
ruinous grandeur it is intended to cope with as well 
as she can. But mole-eyed man sees not the differ- 
ence unless it is pointed out to him. Is it not obvious 
from these premises that the richly bedight goddesses 
of Fashion’s empyrean dress to provoke envy in each 





dren play and dance upon the lawn. 
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UNDER THE SOD, 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


O, why is a life buried up in the strife 
For perishing weaith, when we know 

That they who gold sought in their lives thickly fraught 
With dangers, are mouldering below ? 

And the treasures they piled scattered out o'er the wild 
Bleak desert, and none, but their God, 

Can tell where they lie ‘neath the canopied sky, 
Can tell where they rest ‘neath the sod. 


O, why for a name crowned with laurel and fame, 
Will men struggle to conquer the world? 

They know not if the grave be their king or their slave, 
Till the dread scroll of fate is unfurled. 

O, why strive for glory, when we read the sad story 
Of heroes who anciently trod 

Life's bright gilded halls, and whose fame with their palls 
Was hid away under the sod? 


O, why is life's measure brimming over with pleasure 
As empty and foolish as sin? 

The whole aim of a soul framed for heaven's bright goal 
Where none but the good enter in. 

When its votaries hail death's low, plaintive wail, 
Coming up from the pathway they ‘ve trod, 

With a sigh of relief, for life's pleasures were brief, 
And they long to rest under the sod. 


O, why will men fight ‘gainst the dictates of right, 
And set all God's wishes at naught ? 

When along their path falleth death's drear, chilly dews, 
And their lives with but misery are fraught. 

O, why will we spurn his goodness, and learn 
Repentance, alas! but too late ? 

When high just before us heaven's light shineth o'er us, 
And the angels our coming await. 
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Good Hews from the Army, 
BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE, 


JOHN WILSON was a warm-hearted, generous fel- 
low, and we all liked him. Indeed there was nota 
more popular man in the regiment, nor one who was 
looked upon as a better soldier. He had been with 
us from the time we entered the service up to the 
time of which I write, which was the winter of 1864. 
He had borne his part well in every engagement 
through which we had passed, and had at last been 
make sergeant major of our regiment—the—the 
Massachusetts. At Cold Harbor he had won the ad- 
miration of every man in the command, and late in 
the evening, as we were stubbornly giving way be- 
fore the murderous attacks of the confederates, had 
saved the colonel’s life, and in doing so had received 
a severe wound, which sent him to the hospital for 
some time. He was a very silent man—rarely 
troubling himself to talk to any one—and we knew 
very little concerning his history. He had joined us 
in Washington city, just as we were mustered into 
the service. He had said then that he was a native 
of New England, but beyond this we knew nothing. 
We supposed he had some good reason for his silence, 
and rarely attempted to penetrate the mystery. All 
who did make such attempts were repulsed—kindly 
but invariably repulsed. He had never been absent 
from the regiment, except when in the hospital, or on 
detached duty. Every one of us except Wilson had 
been home on furlough, but he had never asked for a 
leave of absence, and when the colonel offered it to 
him, it was declined. 

At last, while we were lying in winter quarters, in 
1864, Wilson came into my hut, and said he would 





| like to speak tome about a matter which concerned 


him very much. Curiosity to know something more 
of the man, as well as my personal regard for him, 
induced me to assure him that it would give me 
pleasure to assist him in any manner. 

He told me his whole history. He was the son of a 
clergyman in one of our New England villages, and 
was just twenty-five years old. When a youth he 
had led a wild, dissipated life, and had caused his 
parents much trouble. On his eighteenth birthday 
he had come home so drunk that his father had re- 
fused to permit him to enter the house. Filled with 
rage and shame, he had left the town, and had never 
been home since. His parents had never heard from 
him, and now thought him dead. In one of the first 
battles of the war, a man ofthe same name had been 
killed in a Massachusetts regiment, and Wilson had 
sent home a paper containing this name among the 
list of killed. For several years he had been a steady 
man, and lately had longed to go home once more. 

“Tt is only shame that has kept me away, captain,” 
he said, sadly. ‘I do want to see the old folks again, 
and I am sorry that I made them think me dead. 
But at that time I thought they would think more 
kindly of me if they believed me killed. Now, I have 
a serious idea of going home on furlough, and trying 
to make up for the past. I want to ask you what to 
do.” 

I urged him to go by all means, and told him that 
I felt sure he would not only lighten the old people’s 
sorrows, but would, also, meet with a joyful recep- 
tion. He decided at length to go, and made applica- 
tion for his furlough, which was rea@ily granted. He 
arranged his departure so as to reach home by 
Christmas. The events that occurred there, he re- 
lated to me after his return to the regiment. 

He reached his native town on the day before 
Christmas. He put up at the little tavern, under an 
assumed name. He had changed so much that no 





other rather than to command manly worship? 


one recognized him, and some of his old friends even 


asked him if he knew poor John Wilson, who was 
killed in the early part of the war. 

It snowed heavily on Christmas Eve, and the night 
was wild and dreary. Old Mr. Wilson’s family, which 
consisted of his wife, himself, two daughters, and a 
younger son, had finished their preparations for the 
next day, and were gathered around the fire in the 
sitting-room. They were all silent, listening to the 
storm that was howling without, when they were 
startled by a loud rap at the front door. 

“Go to the door, George,” said the father, to his 
son. 

The boy left the room, and in a few minutes re- 
turned, saying that a soldier was at the door, and 
wished to see the master of the house. Mr. Wilson 
went to the door, and fuund a tall, powerful man, 
standing before it, wrapped in a warm army overcoat. 

“Does the Reverend Mr. Wilson live here?” he 
asked, hesitatingly. 

“JT am he,” said the old man. “Come into the 
hall, out of the snow, aud tell me your business with 
me.” 

“T would like to stay here to-night,” said the man, 

“Can’t you go to the tavern?” 

“It is too far to walk on such a night as this.” 

“*T am sorry, my friend,” said the pastor, “ to turn 
off any man, especially a soldier, on such a night, but 
T cannot accommodate you. The tavern is not halfa 
mile distant, and if you have not the money to pay 
for a bed, I will give it to you.” 

“1 want to stay here—” 

* It is impossible.” 

The minister was about to close the door, when the 
man asked, abruptly: 

“Was John Wilson, who was killed in Virginia, a 
son of yours?” 

An expression of pain flitted over the old man’s 
face. 

“Come in to the fire,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ My poor 
boy was a soldier, and maybe you knew him.” 

“ Ay, that 1 did,” muttered the man, as he followed 
the pastor into the sitting-room. 

“He knew John,” said the latter, and, with this 
brief introduction, he asked the stranger to be seated. 

The soldier obeyed, and sat for a while holding his 
cap in his hand, and gazing into the fire. 

“I think you said you knew my poor boy,” said old 
Mr. Wilson, in a low, unsteady tone. 

“None knew him better, sir,” replied the soldier, 
without taking his eyes from the fire. ‘‘We were 
together a great deal.” 

“Did he ever speak of his home?” asked Mrs. 
Wilson, sadly. 

“ Frequently to me, but to no one else; and then it 
was only to regret the madness that made him lose 
it.” 

“O, if he had only come back,” sobbed the old 
father. 

The stranger was silent for a moment, then he 
went on hastily: 

“He was ashamed todo so, sir. He felt that he 
had, by his own act, forfeited all claim to your affec- 
tion and sympathy, and he was ashamed to return, 
though he earnestly longed to do so.” 

“ And we loved him so much!” 

It was the mother’s voice this time, and it was full 
of tenderness and sorrow. The soldier’s head sunk 
lower on his breast, and something like a sob shook 
the heavy folds of blue cloth thatcovered him. Then, 
after a long silence, he went on: 

“ He told me that he was a bad, and undutiful son, 
that he had given you much trouble; but that he 
would gladly give his life to recall it all.” 

“ He was only a buy, sir, a misguided boy, and I 
was too harsh with him,” and the old man wept. 

The soldier raised his cap betore his face, as if to 
shield it from the fire, and his mouth worked, 
nervously. 

“ He became better and truer to his duty, after he 
grew to manhood,” he continued, slowly. ‘He saw 
his sin plainly, and he determined, with God’s help, 
to do better, and he kept his determination. He was 
very steady and faithful to his duty fur several years, 
and atter he entered the army reformed entirely.” 

The mother spoke again: this time with joy 
mingled with resignation. 

‘The Lord is very merciful. I feared that the poor 
boy had been cut off in his sins.” 

There was something in this patient meekness, 
even more touching than in the grief of the old man, 
who continued to sob, and murmur: 

*“O my boy, my boy!” 

“ He loved you very dearly,” said the soldier, “even 
though he behaved so badly, and he would have given 
his life to have heard his forgiveness from your lips 
—to have heard you say that you pardoned him—” 

“Pardon him,” interrupted the mother, “ pardon 
him. Poor boy, he knows now how freely we have 
done so from the first.” 

* He does, he does,” sobbed the soldier, as he sank 
at her feet, and bowed his head on her knees, and 
burst into tears. 

This strange act on the part of the soldier, brought 
all, but the mother, to their feet,in astonishment. 
She knew at once what it meant, and sat, witha 
happy smile on her face, tenderly smoothing his hair, 
as she had done when he was a boy. 

“ What does it mean?” gasped the old man, 

“It is our boy—our John—and he has come back 
to us from the grave,” she said. 





There was rejoicing in the little parsonage that 
night over the recovered son, and it was with gush- 
ing hearts that they all joined the next day in the 
angel song, of ‘Glory to God in the highest. and on 





earth peace, good will to men.” 
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A WOMAN. 


Her shape from air its likeness seemed to tak: 
With quiet robed, if in her serious mien; 
But fell her steps in haste like flake on flake 

With graceful speed alighting on the green 





Not a wild rose-cup's newly-opened curve 
Could match the perfect outline of her che: . 

Nor the smooth blendings of its color serve 
That fair complexion's unstained bloom to 


The rich soft brown of her luxuriant hair 
In orbs of light her eyes again expressed; 
The smile of her sweet mouth outsmiled con 
Moving to speech, or closed in dimpled rest 


Words were her life that cooled with pleasan 
The angriest cheek, and actions strewn arou 

Of delicate design, like bells of heath, 
Whose thousands give its color to the groun 


Her fine perception plerced the roughest act 
When it encrusted gems of kindliness, 

Could rein her wind-wild spirits, and with ta: 
Approach the leaves of sensitive distress, 


Guilt's pupil checked his words in their care: 
With crimsoned awe, before her bended br: - 

Which like a rain’s bright evening would ap). 
When sorrow prayed her with a purer show 





Stern to herself, no primrose pressed so ligh! 
The ground beneath, as she an erring soul 
And, sin abhorring, from compassion’s heigh 

Shone upon those who mourned in its con’ 
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ANECDOTE OF GEORGE I, 


WuEn Lord Chesterfield was in administ 
proposed a person to George II. as prop: 
place of great trust, but which the king hi:. 
determined should be filled by another. ‘1 
cil, however, resolved not to indulge the 
fear of a dangerous precedent. It was Lon 
field’s business to present the grant of the 
the king's signature. Not to incense his 1 
asking him abruptly, he, with accents of ; 
mility, begged to know with whose name h 
would be pleased to have the blanks filled u 
the devil's!’ replied the king, in a paroxys 
“And shall the instrument,” said the e: 
“run as usual—our trusty, well-beloved ¢ 
counsellor?” a repartee at which the ki: . 
heartily, and with great good humor, + ., 
grant, 

The desire of gain will sometimes inspir 
honest cunning an illiterate savage. A) 
cessful attack on the royal party, in 174) 
lander had gained a watch, as his share ot 
of the vanquished. Unacquainted with i.. : 
listened with equal surprise and pleasure t 
ing sound with which his new acquaintan.: 
him; after a few hours, however, the 
down, the noise ceased, and the dispiri' 
looking on the toy no longer with any si. 
determined to conceal the misfortune whi, 
fallen it, and to dispose of it to the first | 
offered him a trifie in exchange. He svo.. | 
a@ customer; but, at parting, he could not: 
triumph, and exultingly exclaimed, “‘ WL 
last night!” 





GO ASK MY MOTHER. mn 

You've told me many atime and of 144 

That I was fair and comely; : zs 
My eyes were bright—my tresses so. 

While other girls were homely. 
“ She's quite too young to know he 

The folks say to each other; 
But if you truly love me still— 

Why—go ask my mother. 


I'm told there's care in married life, 
That all the joy's in courting; 
When young men have secured aw 
They say their vows are sporting 
I wont believe what old maids say, 
If you wont choose another; 
You've buthered me so much to-da 
Do—go and ask my mother. 


“ Jobn,” said a traveller to a farmer 
was hoeing in the field, “ your corn is v: 
“Yes, we planted a small kind.” “TF 
dwarfish and yellow.” ‘“ Yes, we plante: 
sort.” “I mean you will not have half 
you understand me?” “O yes, I und 
don’t expect to, for we planted on the sh: 








j A gentleman lying on his deathbe 
couchman, who had been an old serva: 


| “Ah, Tom, I am going a long and rug, 
| worse than ever you drove we.” 
_ plied the fellow (he having been an ind 
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ter), ‘‘never let that discourage you, - 
| down hill.” 










Pyrrho, the head of a sect called aft 
asserted that there was no difference 
and death. Some person, in ridicule of 
position, asked Pyrrho why he did not 4. 
death were the same. ‘For that very 
plied he, * because there is no difference 
two states.” 




































ed him if he knew poor John Wilson, who was 
‘ed in the early part of the war. 
t snowed heavily on Christmas Eve, and the night 
swild and dreary. Old Mr. Wilson’s family, which 
sisted of his wife, himself, two daughters, and a 
unger son, had finished their preparations for the 
st day, and were gathered around the fire in the 
ing-room. They were all silent, listening to the 
rm that was howling without, when they were 
irtled by a loud rap at the front door. 
‘Go to the door, George,” said the father, to his 
some 
“he boy left the room, and in a few minutes re- 
cned, saying that a soldier was at the door, and 
\ shed to see the master of the house. Mr. Wilson 
nt to the door, and found a tall, powerful Inan, 
anding before it, wrapped in a warm army overcoat. 
‘Does the Reverend Mr. Wilson live here?” he 
-ked, hesitatingly. 
‘I am he,” said the old man. “Come into the 
\l, out of the snow, and tell me your business with 


‘I would like to stay here to-night,” said the man. 
‘Can’t you go to the tavern?” 
‘It is too far to walk on such a night as this.” 
‘Tam sorry, my friend,” said the pastor, “ to turn 
. any man, especially a soldier, on such a night, but 
annot accommodate you. The tavern is not halfa 
ule distant, and if you have not the money to pay 
‘> a bed, I will give it to you.” 
‘1 want to stay here—” 
‘It is impossible.” 
Che minister was about to close the door, when the 
vn asked, abruptly: 
‘Was John Wilson, who was killed in Virginia, a 
1of yours?” 
\n expression of pain flitted over the old man’s 
e. 
‘Come in to the fire,” he said, kindly. “ My poor 
y was a@ soldier, and maybe you knew him.” 
‘ Ay, that I did,” muttered the man, as he followed 
e pastor into the sitting-room. 
‘He knew John,” said the latter, and, with this 
\ ef introduction, he asked the stranger to be seated. 
"he soldier obeyed, and sat for a while holding his 
‘~p in his hand, and gazing into the fire. 
‘I think you said you knew my poor boy,” said old 
\ r. Wilson, in a low, unsteady tone. 
‘None knew him better, sir,” replied the soldier, 
‘ thout taking his eyes from the fire. ‘““We were 
gether a great deal.” 
‘Did he ever speak of his home?” asked Mrs. 
‘ uson, sadly. 
** Frequently to me, but to no one else; and then it 
as Only to regret the madness that made him lose 


‘O, if he had only come back,” sobbed the old 
‘her. 
Che stranger was silent for a moment, then he 
: ent on hastily: 
‘He was ashamed todo so, sir. He felt that he 
nad, by his own act, forfeited all claim to your affec- 
n and sympathy, and he was ashamed to return, 
‘ ‘ough he earnestly longed to do so.” 
‘* And we loved him so much!” 
{t was the mother’s voice this time, and it was full 
| tenderness and sorrow. The soldier’s head sunk 
‘ver on his breast, and something like a sob shook 
' .@ heavy folds of blue cloth that covered him. Then, 
er a long silence, he went on: 
‘He told me that he was a bad, and undutiful son, 
at he had given you much trouble; but that he 
ould gladly give his life to recall it all.” 
‘He was only a buy, sir, a misguided boy, and I 
«s too harsh with him,” and the old man wept. 
The soldier raised his cap before his face, as if to 
ield it from the fire, and his mouth worked, 
rvously. 
‘He became better and truer to his duty, after he 
ew to manhood,” he continued, slowly. ‘He saw 
8 sin plainly, and he determined, with God’s help, 
do better, and he kept his determination. He was 
ry steady and faithful to his duty for several years, 
id atter he entered the army reformed entirely.” 
The mother spoke again: this time with joy 
ingled with resignation. 
**The Lord is very merciful. I feared that the poor 
y had been cut off in his sins.” 
There was something in this patient meekness, 
en more touching than in the grief of the old man, 
ho continued to sob, and murmur: 
**O my boy, my boy!” 
‘* He loved you very dearly,” said the soldier, “even 
ough he behaved so badly, and he would have given 
8 life to have heard his forgiveness from your lips 
to have heard you say that you pardoned him—” 
“Pardon him,” interrupted the mother, “pardon 
im. Poor boy, he knows now how freely we have 
one so from the first.” 
“He does, he does,” sobbed the soldier, as he sank 
* her feet, and bowed his head on her knees, and 
irst into tears. 
This strange act on the part of the soldier, brought 
\l, but the mother, to their feet,in astonishment. 
~he knew at once what it meant, and sat, with a 
‘appy smile on her face, tenderly smoothing his hair, 
+ she had done when he was a boy. 
“* What does it mean?” gasped the old man. 
“It is our boy—our John—and he has come back 
us from the grave,” she said. 





There was rejoicing in the little parsonage that 
ght over the recovered son, and it was with gush- 
g hearts that they all joined the next day in the 
igel song, of ‘Glory to God in the highest. and on 
.tth peace, good will to men.” 
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A WOMAN. 
Her shape from air its likeness seemed to take; 
With quiet robed, if in her serious mien; 
But fell her steps in haste like flake on flake 
With graceful speed alighting on the green. 


Not a wild rose-cup's newly-opened curve 

Could match the pertect outline of her cheek; 
Nor the smooth blendings of its color serve 

That fair plexion's ined bloom to speak. 





The rich soft brown of her luxuriant hair 
In orbs of light her eyes again expressed; 

The smile of her sweet mouth outsmiled compare, 
Moving to speech, or closed in dimpled rest. 


Words were her life that cooled with pleasant breath 
The angriest cheek, and actions strewn around 

Of delicate design, like bells of heath, 
Whose thousands give its color to the ground. 


Her fine perception pierced the roughest act, 
When it encrusted gems of kindliness, 

Could rein her wind-wild spirits, and with tact 
Approach the leaves of sensitive distress. 


Guilt’s pupil checked his words in their career, 
With crimsoned awe, before her bended brow, 
Which like a rain‘s bright evening would appear, 
When sorrow prayed her with a purer show. 


Stern to herself, no primrose pressed so light 
The ground beneath, as she an erring soul; 

And, sin abhorring, from compassion’s height 
Shone upon those who mourned in its control. 
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ANECDOTE OF GEORGE Il. 

WHuEN Lord Chesterfield was in administration, he 
proposed a person to George II. as proper to fill a 
place of great trust, but which the king himself was 
determined should be filled by another. The coun- 
cil, however, resolved not to indulge the king, for 
fear of a dangerous precedent. 1t was Lord Chester- 
field’s business to present the grant of the office for 
the king’s signature. Not to incense his majesty by 
asking him abruptly, he, with accents of great hu- 
mility, begged to know with whose name his majesty 
would be pleased to have the blanks filled up. ‘ With 
the devil's!’ replied the king, in a paroxysm of rage. 
“And shall the instrument,” said the earl, coolly, 
“yun as usual—our trusty, well-beloved cousin and 
counsellor?” a repartee at which the king laughed 
heartily, and with great good humor, signed the 
grant. 





The desire of gain will sometimes inspire with dis- 
honest cunning an illiterate savage. After a suc- 
cessful attack on the royal party, in 1745, a High- 
lander had gained a watch, as his share of the spoils 
of the vanquished. Unacquainted with its use, he 
listened with equal surprise and pleasure to the tick- 
ing sound with which his new acquaintance amused 
him; after a few hours, however, the watch run 
down, the noise ceased, and the dispirited owner, 
looking on the toy no longer with any satisfaction, 
determined to conceal the misfurtune which had be- 
fallen it, and to dispose of it to the first person who 
offered him a trifle in exchange. He svon met with 
a customer; but, at parting, he could not conceal bis 
triumph, and exultingly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, she died 
last night!” 





GO ASK MY MOTHER. 
You've told me many atime and oft 
That I was fair and comely; 
My eyes were bright—my tresses soft, 
While other girls were homely. 
* She's quite too young to know her will,"* 
The folks say to each other; 
But if you truly love me still— 
Why—go ask my mother. 


I'm told there's care in married life, 
That all the joy's in courting; 

When young men have secured a wife, 
They say their vows are sporting. 

I wont believe what old maids say, 
If you wont choose another; 

You've buthered me so much to-day— 
Do—go and ask my mother. 





“ John,” said a traveller to a farmer's boy, who 
was hoeing in the field, ‘“‘ your corn is very small.” 
“Yes, we planted a small kind.” “But it looks 
dwarfish and yellow.” ‘ Yes, we planted the yellow 
sort.” “I mean you will not have half a crop,—do 
you understand me?” ‘“O yes, I understand; we 
don’t expect to, for we planted on the shares.” 





A gentleman lying on his deathbed, called his 
coachman, who had been an old servant, and said, 
“Ah, Tom, I am going a long and rugged journey, 
worse than ever youdrove me.” ‘‘Odear sir,” re- 
plied the fellow (he having been an indifferent mas- 
ter), ‘‘never let that discourage you, for it is all 
down hill.” 





Pyrrho, the head of a sect called after his name, 
asserted that there was no difference between life 
and death. Some person, in ridicule of this absurd 
position, asked Pyrrho why he did not die, as life and 
death were the same. ‘For that very reason,” re- 
plied he, ‘‘ because there is no difference between the 
two states.” 


ONE AT A TLME, GENTLEMEN. 

One Sunday evening, when the weather was ex- 
tremely hot, the windows in the parish church in the 
diocese of Gloucester were set open to admit more air, 
while the congregation were assembled for divine 
service. Just asthe clergyman was beginning his 
weekly discourse (who, by the way, was not much 
celebrated fur his oratorical power), a jackass, which 
had been grazing in the churchyard, popped his 
head in at one of the windows, and began braying 
with all his might, as if in opposition to the reverend 
preacher. On this, a wag present immediately got 
up from his seat, and, with great gravity of counte- 
nance, exclaimed, ‘“‘ One at a time, gentlemen, if you 
please!” The whole congregation set up a loud laugh, 
when the jackass took fright, and gave up the con- 
test; though, from the clergyman’s chagrin and con- 
fusion, he would probably not have been the worst 
orator. 





SONG. 
Said Cupid one day to a rose, 
Thine odor's enchantingly sweet; 
And I'll pluck the young bud as it blows, 
And throw it at Venus's feet. 


The goddess reposed in her bower, 
All sparkling and bright with the dew; 
When he stole on the delicate hour, 
And gave her a kiss warm and true. 


Poor Venus awoke with affright, 
And bade the young urchin begone; 
But Cupid still quaffed with delight, 
From that rosy-lipped fount of the morn. 


“Only one little minute, dear ward, 
And I swear, I'll no longer remain,"’ 
Said the youth, “if I kiss’d thee before, 
Take it back,’’—then he kissed her again. 





A gentleman, on his travels, called his servant to 
the side of the post-chaise. ‘‘ Tom,” says he, ‘‘ here’s 
a guinea which is too light, and Ican get nobody to 
take it; do you, and part with it—some how or other, 
on the road.” ‘“ Yes, sir,’’ says the footman, ‘I will 
endeavor.” When they came to their inn at night, 
the gentleman called to his servant, to know if he 
had passed off the guinea. ‘ Yes, sir, says the man, 
“[ did it slily.’ “Ay, Tom,” says his master, “I 
fancy thou art a sly sort of afellow; but tell me how.” 
“ Why, sir,” says the footman, “ the people refused it 
at breakfast, and so they did when your honor dined ; 
but, as I had a groat to pay at the turnpike, I whip- 
ped him between the halfpence, and the man put it 
into his pocket, and never saw it.” 





CONJUGAL AFFECTION. . 
The wife of a small farmer in Aberdeenshire, hav- 
ing been long confined to bed before the time when 
her last t approached, the husband, who was 
of a very niggardly disposition, at length grudged 
to let her have so much as a light by the side of her 
bed. One night, while in this dark condition, she 
exclaimed, ‘ O, isna this an unco thing, that a puir 
body can get nar licht to see to die in!” The hus- 
band instantly rose up, lighted a candle, and, bring- 
ing it forward, hastily, to the bottom of the bed, said, 
“ There, die now!” 








KINDNESS OF A CARPENTER. 

A carpenter, having neglected to make a gibbet 
(which was ordered by the executioner), on the 
ground that he had not been paid for the last that he 
had erected, gave so much offence, that the next 
time the judge came the circuit, he was sent for. 
“ Fellow,” said the judge, in astern tone, ‘how came 
you to neglect making the gibbet that was ordered 
on my account?” “I humbly beg your pardon,” 
said the carpenter; “had I known it had been for 
your lordship, it should have been done immediately.” 





EXTREMELY POLITE. 

A good story is told of a sheriff who came near being 
outdone by a person it was in the line of his duty to 
hang. ‘Sir,’ said the gentleman, as the sheriff was 
carefully adjusting the rope, ‘‘ really, your attentions 
deserve my thanks. In fact, I do not know of one I 
should rather have hang me.” ‘ Really,” said the 
sheriff, ‘‘ you are pleased to be complimentary. Ido 
not know of another individual it would give me so 
much pleasure to hang.” 





Dr. Parr was not very delicate in the choice of his 
expressions, when heated by argument or contradic- 
tion. He once called a clergyman a fool, who, in- 
deed, was little better. The clergyman said he would 
complain of this usage to the bishop. ‘‘ Do,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ and my lord bishop will confirm you.” 





In the Limerick paper, an Irish gentleman, whose 
lady had absconded from him, thus cautions the pub- 
lic against trusting her: ‘My wife has eloped from 
me without rhyme or reason, and I desire no one to 
trust her on my account, for I am not married to her.” 





An Irish drummer, who now and then indulged in 
a noggin of right good poteen, was accosted by the 
reviewing general, ‘* What makes your nose so red?” 
““Plase yer honor,” replied Pat, “I always blush 
when I spake to a general officer.” 





So iT 1s.—Masters are generally the greatest ser- 
vants—in the house. 
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DE MOLAY ENCAMPMENT. 
At the annual meeting of De Molay Encampment, 
held on the 25th ult., the following Sir Knights were 
elected to fill the various offices for the year ensuing: 
Wo. F. Davis, Eminent Commander. 
Rev. J. W. DaDMUN, Generalissimo. 
M. WILLIAMS, Captain General. 
REv. W.S. STUDLEY, Prelate. 
JOHN MACK, Senior Warden. 
N. A. APOLLONIO, Junior Warden, 
HENRY L. DALTON, Treasurer. 
FREDERICK A. PIERCE, Recorder, 
J. H. CoLuins, Sword Bearer. 
L, A. CUTLER, Standard Bearer. 
A. F. CHAPMAN, Warder. 
J.N. M. CLouGu, Third Guard. 
SetTH T. DAME, Second Guard. 
J.M. RussELL, First Guard. 
L. L. TARBELL, Sentinel. 
EBEN F. Gay, Armorer. 
H. G. Barrows, Organist. 
J. W. WARD, 
WM. SuTTON, 
HORACE JENKINS, 
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OFFICERS 
OF THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AND RHODE ISLAND. 

At a meeting of the Grand Encampment of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, the fullowing officers were 
elected tor the ensuing year: 

M. E. Rev. Sim CHARLES H. Titus, Phenix, R. I., 

Grand Master. 

R. E. Sin WILLIAM W. BAKER, Boston, Deputy 

Grand Master. 

R. E. Sir Tuomas A. DOYLE, Providence, Grand 

Generalissimo. 

R. E. Sir BENJAMIN DEAN, Boston, Grand Captain 

General. 

R. E. Sir WILLIAM S. STUDLEY, Boston, Grand 

Prelate. 

R. E. Sir WIL AM B. BLANDING, Providence, Grand 

Senior Warden. 

R. E. Sirk WILLIAM S. SHURTLEFF, Springfield, 
Grand Junior Warden. 

R. E. Sir WILLIAM PARKMAN, Boston, Grand 
Treasurer. 

R. E. Str SOLON THORNTON, Boston, Grand Re- 
corder. 

R. E. Sir SETH P. MILLER, Worcester, Grand Sword 

Bearer. 

R. E. Sim WILLIAM SuTTON, Salem, Grand Standard 

Bearer. 

R. E. Str Horace DANIELS, Pawtucket, Grand 
Warder. 

R. E. Sik HENRY P. PERKINS, Lowell, Grand Cap- 
tain of the Guards. 

R, E. Sim EBEN F. Gay, Boston, Grand Sentinel. 


~ 


MASONRY IN ILLINOIS. 


The masonic bodies of Illinvis are in a prosperous 
eondition, and constantly increasing. The following 
officers were elected to office for the ensuing year. 
For THE GRAND LODGE:—M. W. H. P. H. Brommel, 
Grand Master; R. W. J. R. Gorin, Deputy Grand 
Master; R. W. N. W. Huntley, Senior G. Warden; 
R. W. Charles Fisher, Junior G. Warden; R. W. 
Harrison Dills, Grand Treasurer; R. W. H. G. Rey- 
nolds, Grand Secretary; R. W. Rev. J.T. Orr, Grand 
Chaplain; R. W. M. W. Wills, Grand Orator; R. W. 
O. N. Stafford, Grand Tyler; A Alonzo Ransom, 
Grand Puissant; W. J. F. Alexander, Grand Mar- 
shal; W.S. B. Dugger, Grand Standard Bearer; W. 
Daniel Frost, Grand Sword Bearer; W. James Low- 
ri, Grand Senior Deacon; W. Rodney Ashley, Grand 
Junior Deacon; W. J. C. Reynolds, Deputy G. Secre- 
tary; W. John M. Burnett, Grand Steward; W. 
James Gousley, Grand Steward. 


Encampment Fund Committee 








FOR THE GRAND CHAPTER. 

L. L. Munn, Freeport, Grand High Priest; O. H 
Miner, Springfield, Deputy Grand High Priest; T. J. 
Wade, Ottawa, Grand King; G. W. Lininger, Peru, 
Grand Scribe; H. Dills, Quincy, Grand Treasurer; 
H. G. Reynolds, Springfield, Grand Secretary; Rev. 
Levi Lusk, Sylva, Grand Chaplain: J. M. Pierson, 
Alton, Grand P. Sojourner; W. W. Patch, Galesburg, 
Grand Royal Arch Captain; W. M. Hines, Quincy, 
Grand M. 3d Veil; J. Sampson, Jonesboro, Grand 
M. 2d Veil; F. Bell, Hillsboro, Grand M. 1st Veil; W. 
K. Osborn, Chicago, Grand Steward; O. N. Stafford, 
Springfield, Grand Tyler. 

FOR THE GRAND COUNCIL OF ROYAL AND SELECT 
MASTERS. 

J. H. Miles, Chicago, Grand Puissant; T. J. Wade, 
Ottawa, Deputy Puissant; J. M. True, Mattoon, 
Grand Captain of the Guard; Charles Fisher, Spring- 
field, Grand Treasurer; H. G. Reynolds, Springfield, 
Grand Recorder ; Rev. Levi Lusk, Sylva, Grand Chap- 
lain; L. K. Osborn, Chicago, Grand Sentinel. 

SOUTH CAROLINA MASONS. 

The Masons of the North are about to receive a 
distinguished committee from the capital of South 
Carolina. The Masonic fraternity of Columbia have 





chosen Wm. Gilmore Simms and Robert Burns as 


commissioners to represent to their Northern brethren 
the distressed and prostrate condition of the Masonic 
lodges of Columbia, where they were once so numer- 
ous, strong, powerful and active. 

The working implements of the order have nearly 
all been destroyed by the ruthless hand of war, and 
the Lodges generally are in a most unfortunate con- 
dition. 

The brotherhood in the Northern States, it is hoped, 
will extend the hand of welcome to these two emi- 
nent members o7 the fraternity. Let them come to 
us and state their cause, and we have no fear but 
that they will be received handsomely, and treated as 
brothers. 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
THE ACACIA OF INITIATION. 





In the ancient mysteries the INITIATION was the 
symbol of the immortality of the soul; the diflicul- 
ties, the dangers, the darkness, and the various places 
filled with apparent horrors and frights, were all 
images of terrestrial life. The splendors, magnifi- 
cence, enchanting spectacles, and the delici feasts 
which succeeded the various_ proofs, were also the 
images of the second existence. DEATH and INITIA- 
TION were synonymous expressions: it was the alle- 
gorical death of a vicious and profane life, to com- 
mence one of purity and for the practice of all the 
virtues. 

Nothing in this vast universe retains its apparent 
form; but all perpetuates itself by the apparent an- 
nihilation and regeneration. Death teaches us to 
place a proper estimation on all the vanities and fri- 
volities of human life. Weshould attach ourselves to 
perfect goodness; to the peace of conscience, to a 
noble independence, and to activity in all good works, 
discarding the torments of ambition and cupidity. 

HIRAM, according to the astronomical aspect, is the 
emblem of the sun,—the symbol ofits course. Under 
that allegorical legend is hidden the expression of the 
great and profound PALINGENESTICAL LAW, which 
requires the violent death as a completement of the 
initiation. This law has its consecration in the an- 
cient myth of Prometheus, who, having revealed to 
man the sacred fire, has been chained on Caucasus, 
and exploded by Jupiter. 

The mystical name of a master in the mysteries 
was Eporpte, meaning, to see perfect; it bears the 
name also of GABAON; borrowed from Gabaonites, 
who were the guardians of the Arch of Alliance, em- 
blem of the traditions and of science. The branch of 
Acacia is the symbol of his initiation. We find the 
proof of this assertion in the ancient mysteries and 
traditions, and in the ingenious fictions of poetry. 
The mystical signification of the Acaciais known to 
none but the initiated. 1t replaces the MYRTLE of the 
initiates of Eleusis; the GoLDEN BRANCH which 
Virgil placed on the head of ENEAS; the LAUREL of 
HELIOPOLIS; the PAPERO of the GYMNOSOPHISTS of 
INDIA; and the RosE consecrated to the goddess Isis 
by the HIEROPHANTS of MEMPHIS. 
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THE STONES OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 

The marble stones which composed Solomon’s tem- 
ple. were said to be forty cubits long, twelve thick, 
and eight high. Supposing a cubit to be eighteen 
inches, which is the lowest estimate, they would be 
sixty feet long, eighteen feet thick, and twelve feet 
high. And supposing a cubit foot of marble to weigh 
2707 ounces, one of these stones weighed 2,752,038 
pounds 2nd 12 ounces. If one man was able to raise 
200 pounds, it required 13,760 men to raise one of 
these, and also a little boy who could raise 38 pounds 
12 ounces. Suppose one man to require asquare yard 
to stand upon, it would require 2 acres, 3 roods, 11 
perches, and 12 yards for them to stand upon whiie 
raising it, besi:les a place for the little boy to stand. 
What floats must have been necessary to carry them 
ucross the sea to Joppa! What kind of teams, as 
well as wagons,do you suppose they had to carry 
these stones from Joppa to Jerusalem, which is about 
thirty miles, and a mountainous country? What 
skill was necessary to square and dress these immense 
stones, so that when they were brought together they 
fitted so exactly that they had the appearance of 
being one solid stone! 





THE POPE AND MASONRY. 

The Grand Orient, says the Paris correspondent of 
the Independence Belge, has convened a meeting of 
its principal dignitaries, and it is resolved that an 
answer shall be immediately given to the charges 
brought against freemasunry by the Pope. It is also 
said that M. Viennet, one of the chiefs of the Scotch 
Rite, proposes, notwithstanding his advanced age of 
eighty-five, to take up the glove thrown down by the 
Pope. 
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Benevolence is a cardinal principle in Masonry; 
and its constant practice among men is earnestly, and 
by various methods, enjoined upon all Masons. Be- 
nevolence is a word of very extensive signification. 
It means far more than alms-giving, or kind deeds, 
It expresses, in addition to these, the disposition to 
do good,—the love uf mankind, accompanied with a 
desire to promote their happi It denotes nearly 
all which is expressed by the kindred words, kind- 
ness, mercy, charity,—Rev. Bro. T. Barron. 








There is no greater incitement to love in the mind 
of man, than the sense of a person’s depending upon 





him for his ease and happiness. 
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LINKS. 
wre 
BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 


‘Tis only a simple garden flower, 
A rose with petals like gold; 

Still it links my heart with wondrous power 
To hours in the days of old. 


And I think how once in a bygone May, 
The tidings of battle came, 

And I looked with dread through the lists of slain, 
Lest I find a beloved name. 


I found it not, and the star of my hope 
Still gilded the path I trod, 

And my prayer for protection merged ere long 
Into “I bless thy name, O God!"" 


He had stood in the thick of the conflict, 
He had helped to win the day, 

And the God of battles had kept him 
Unharmed mid the deadly fray. 


So he sent me a trophy and token 
From the home of the haughty foes: 
Just such a simple flower as this, 
Just such a golden rose. 


And now do you wonder, my sister, 
When you brought me the rose to-day, 
That memories thronged to my weary heart 
Of the rose that came in May ? 


That blossom was long ago withered, 
But down in the depths of my heart 
Lives a flower unfaded and fragrant, 
Of my life a dear, holy part. 
And looking back through my anguish, 
I mark where the shadows first fell, 
Where the cross of agony darkened my way; 
Some links are broken—Ah, well! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


GRANDMA’S DREAMS. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


WHEN I was a child, I lived a great deal with my 
grandparents. They were both very old—their young- 
est child having reached the age of thirty. They were 
very fond of me, and did everything in their power to 
make me happy, and I look back to the days spent 
with them as among the happiest of my life. 

Both of my grandparents had lived during the 
early and troublous period of the country, and had 
witnessed much that I delighted to hear them de- 
scribe. Indeed it was my favorite amusement to hear 
my grandmother tell how she had climbed to the roof 
of her house in Alexandria, to see the British burn 
Washington, taking her baby in her arms, lest some 
red-coat should burn him if she left him below; and 
to hear my grandfather tell how he had turned out 
with the citizens to work on Fort Washington, which 
was afterwards shamefully blown up and abandoned 
by its commander, and how the British rebels 
“caught it,” from the American batteries, on the 
Virginia side; in their retreat down the Potomac. 
To all this, and many other stories of a similar nature, 
I loved dearly to listen, and would gladly forego any 
play, any amusement, for such a treat. 

Nor did my interest in these narrations decrease as 
I grew older. On the contrary I listened to them with 
my childish avidity only increased by a more appre- 
ciative mind. One night when I was grown, and 
during one of my regular visits to them, I listened to 
a narration which I propose to offer here, thinking it 
one of the most remarkable incidents of its kind with 
which I have met. 

We had quite a gathering of children and grand- 
children in the old homestead that night, for we had 
met to celebrate my grandfather’s birthnight, anda 
merry time we had. During the evening, as we were 
all seated around the fire, the conversation turned 
upon dreams. From narrations of curious dreams, 
we passed to the theory of the phenomenon. Some 
of the party favored us with long, scientific accounts, 
some laughed at the entire subject, and others avow- 
ed their belief that dreams frequently foreshadowed 
events of importance to the dreamer—a superstition 
as old as the hills. Here my grandmother spoke. 

“T don’t profess to account for dreams, my dears, 
and I am not inclined to be superstitious; but I wish 
to tell you of two remarkable dreams which I once 
had, and then leave you to form your own conclu- 
sions. Would you like to hear them?” 

We were all eager to hear the story, and grandma 
began as follows: 

“It is more than sixty years since the events which 
I am about to relate, occurred. I was then about 
twenty, and as fond of fun as the youngest of you. I 
was a great dreamer, also, but my dreams were gen- 
erally of a wild, fantastic character, and I found it 
difficult to remember them after I rose the next 
morning. One night, however, I had a dream which 
was different from all the others, inasmuch as it was 
reasonable and clear, and, instead of vanishing with 
daylight, made a deep and unaccountable impression 
upon me. 

“‘T dreamed that I was sitting at my window over- 
looking Ring street, in Alexandria, when my atten- 
tion was drawn to a gentleman who was riding up the 
street. He was mounted on a large white horse, and 
was dressed handsomely in the old style. I do not 
know why, but in my dream I noticed him particu- 

larly. He looked up at my window, and seeing me 
gazing at him so steadily, lifted his hat and bowed. 
When I woke the next morning my dream was vivid- 


ly impressed upon my mind. I remembered dis- 
tinctly the appearance of the man I had seen, and 
during the day, I was haunted by my dream. 

“T could not account for the persistency with which 
it clung to me, for there was nothing remarkable in 
the dream. During the dayI told it to my sister, 
and she laughed and said I had seen my future hus- 
band. That night I had a second dream, which was 
the stranger of the two. I thought I had gone to see 
my washerwoman about some pieces she was doing 
up forme. As I approached her house, I saw come 
from it the gentleman I had seen the night before. 
He looked at me fixedly, and I hurried into the house. 
I asked the washerwoman who he was, and she told 
me his name, and that she was washing for him. 
She said, also, that he had asked her my name, and 
had said that he wanted to become acquainted with 
me. The next morning this dream was quite as 
vividly impressed upon me as the other had been. I 
told it to my sister, and was laughed at for attaching 
so much importance to it. 

“When I came to think of it seriously, I d 
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dated the twenty-fifth of June, 1776. Such was his 
popularity with his fellow-citizens, that the necessa- 
ry complement of men was obtained in two days, and 
he marched immediately to join the main army in 
New Jersey. He was with the army under General 
Washington at the battle of White Plains, on the 
twenty-eighth of October, 1776, when after a serious 
fight the Americans were obliged to retreat, be- 
ing overpowered by the superior numbers of the 
British. 

On the 10th of April, 1777, he was promoted to the 
rank of major in one of the seven regiments organized 
by the State of Maryland, and under the command of 
Colonel Hall. He joined his battalion soon after the 
battle of Brandywine, and participated in the battle 
of Germantown, on the fourth of October, 1777, where 
he gave indications of his prowess and valor, and in 
the absence of the colonel of his regiment he had the 
command during the battle. He was afterwards en- 
gaged in the battle of Monmouth, on the twenty- 
eighth of June, 1778. On the first of June, 1779, he 





that it was natural that I should dream of the strange 
gentleman again, as he had been haunting my 
thoughts during the previous day. I did my best to 
shake off the feelings which the dreams had called 
up, and at last succeeded so well that for awhile I 
forgot them entirely. 

“One day, about six months after my first dream, 
and this is the strangest part of all, dears, I was sit- 
ting at my window looking out into King street, 
when my attention was drawn to a large white horse, 
which a gentleman was riding. For a moment I 
could scarcely believe my senses. The rider was the 
identical person I had seen in my dream. I could 
not resist the impulse, and leaned out of the window, 
looking at him, powerless to move a limb. He 
glanced up to the window, and seeing me gazing at 
him, lifted his hat politely and bowed. I watched 
him until he passed out of sight, and then sank back 
into my seat, faint and shivering. I was terribly 
frightened. My sister came in just then, and seeing 
me in sucha condition, asked me what was the 
matter. 

“*Q Jenny,’ I gasped, ‘I have seen him—my 
dream is out.’ 

*“ And I told her what I had just seen. She was as 
badly frightened as I was, and we sat trembling, 
holding each other’s hands like two little geese, until 
we could muster up courage enough to go down 
stairs. Jenny proposed to me the next day that I 
should go to my washerwoman’s house, and see if the 
other dream would be realized. I consented to do so 
if she would accompany me. This she did, and the 
next day we set out, terribly frightened. 

“True enough as we approached the house, we 
saw the gentleman leave it. He looked at us, and 
then passed on. We hurried into the house, and as 
soon as I could speak, I asked my washerwoman his 
name. She told me, and added that he was very 
much in love with me. He had seen me several 
times, had asked her my name, and had told her he 
was anxious to become acquainted with me. 

‘“** Why what’s the matter?’ asked the woman, 
looking at me in surprise. ‘You are as pale as a 
sheet, and look like you were going to faint.’ 

“T told her about my dreams, and how strangely 
they had been fulfilled. At first she only laughed 
at me, but when I assured her of their truth, she 
said, gravely, (for she was a superstitious woman): 

*T think you will marry the gentleman, aniss—I 
don’t think you can help yourself, as the matter 
seems to be settled for you. He’s a very nice gentle- 
man, I assure you.’ 

**T went home like one ina dream, fully convinced 
that the woman was right—that I had seen my future 
husband. In about a week I met him at a party. I 
came near fainting when I was introduced to him. 
After this he visited me very regularly, and at last 
addressed me. I accepted him as a matter of course, 
for I felt that it was useless to resist; and to tell you 
the truth, my dears, he pleased me so well that I did 
not wish to resist—I was glad that matter had been 
so well arranged, for they were entirely to my satis- 
faction. I married him, finally, and the hero of my 
dreams is now your grandfather. 

“This is my story, children, It is strange enough, 
but it is true.” 

Grandma ceased speaking, and we all fell to won- 
dering over the strange story she had told us. 





Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL JOHN EAGER HOWARD, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, June 4th, 1752. 
His grandfather, Joshua Howard, an Englishman by 
birth, came to this country in 1686. He obtained a 
grant of land in Baltimore county, and married a 
Miss O’Carroll, whose parents had emigrated from 
Ireland. Cornelius Howard, one of his sons, and the 
father of the subject of this sketch, married a Miss 
Eager, whose ancestors came from England soon af- 
ter the charter of Maryland was granted to Lord 
Baltimore. John Eager Howard was not educated 
for any particular profession, but as soon as the first 
measures of defence were adopted by the American 
colonies, he joined a company of militia with the 
rank of captain, in the regiment of Colonel] J.C. 
Hall. His commission was signed by Matthew Tilgh- 





man, President of the Maryland Convention, and was 


was appointed lieut t colonel of the fifth regiment 
of the Maryland line. In April, 1780, the Maryland 
and Delaware troops were detached to the aid of 
Charleston, but did not reach the Carolinas until after 
the city had fallen into the hands of the British. 
They then joined the Southern army, and were under 
the command of General Gates and shared in his de- 
feat. General Greene was soon after ordered to the 
command of the Southern army; a part of this force 
consisted of a strong detachment under General Mor- 
gan; of which four hundred of the Maryland troops, 
under Colonel Howard, formed a part. In the chiv- 
alrous and hazardous operations of General Greene in 
the Southern campaigns, Howard was one of his most 
efficient and conspicuous officers. 

At the battle of the Cowpens, January 17th, 1781, 
Colonel Howard’s troops formed part of a detachment 
under the command of the brave General Morgan, 
when a desperate engagement took place between his 
force and the British under Colonel Tarleton; the 
enemy were totally routed, and pursued upwards of 
twenty miles. Of Tarleton’s force, ten officers, and 
one hundred rank and file were killed, and two hun- 
dred wounded, twenty-nine officers and five hundred 
men were taken prisoners, with two field-pieces, two 
standards, eight hundred muskets, thirty-tive wagons, 
seventy negroes, one hundred dragoon horses, and a 
great amount of camp equipage. The loss on General 
Morgan’s side was not more than twelve killed, and 
sixty wounded. 

This was accounted, in those days, one of the most 

ful 8 on record. Colonel Howard 
having been trained to the infantry service, he was 
always employed in that line, and was distinguished 
for pushing into close battle, and with fixed bayonet: 
an evidence of his intrepidity. It was at the battle 
of the Cowpens that this mode of warfare was resorted 
to, for the first time in the war, and the Maryland 
line was so frequently afterwards put into service, as 
almost to annihilate that gallant corps. 

In this battle, Colonel Howard, at one time, had in 
his hands the swords of seven officers who had sur- 
rendered to him personally, and it was on this occa- 
sion that he saved the life of the British general 
O’Hara, whom he found clinging to his stirrup, and 
claiming quarter. General O'Hara afterwards ad- 
dressed to him several letters, thanking him for pre- 
serving his life. Congréss voted General Morgan, 
Colonel Howard and Colonel William Washington 
thanks, and each of them a gold medal descriptive of 
the battle fought on that day. 

At the battle of Guilford, North Carolina, on the 
fifteenth of March, 1781, General Greene was com- 
pelled to yield to the superior force of the British un- 
der Lord Cornwallis, and retreat. It was a victory 
purchased by the British at a ruinous price. Most of 
their officers suffered; Lord Cornwallis had his horse 
shot under him, and several of his officers were killed 
and wounded. 

At the battle at Eutaw Springs, Colonel Howard 
had command of the second regiment, whose gallant 
conduct greatly contributed to the victory on that oc- 
casion, the British, who fought with great bravery, 
lost one thousand and one hundred men, and the 
Americans about half of that number. In the latter 
part of this action Colonel Howard received a mus- 
ket ball in his left shoulder, which passed quite 
through his body. General Greene pronounced him 
‘‘as good an officer as the world afforded; to have the 
best disposition, and correspondent ability, to promote 
the service, and to have conferred great obligations 
on himself, and greater on the comptry.” 

Colonel Howard continued in his command till the 
army was disbanded, when he retired to his estate 
near Baltimore. In November, 1788, he was chosen 
Governor of Maryland, which station he filled for 
three years. In November, 1796, he was elected to 

the United States Senate, of which body he remained 
a member until the third of March, 1803. He died on 
the twelfth of Oc ber, 1827, at his estate near Balti- 
more, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 








A CURIOUS STONE. 

A Finland newspaper mentions a stone in the 
northern part of Finland, which serves the inhabit- 
ants instead of a barometer. This stone, which they 
call Ilmakiur, turns black, or blackish gray, when it 
is going to rain, but on the approach of tine weather 
it is covered with white spots. Probably it is a fossil 
mixed with clay, and containing rock salt, nitre, or 
ammonia, which, according to the greater or less de- 
gree of dampness of the atmosphere, attracts it, or 
otherwise. In the latter case the salt appears, form- 
ing the white spots. 











WHO IS THE THIEF? 

The earliest pieces of theft that we cancall to mind, 
are the removal of her father’s household gods by 
Rachel, and the plundering of the treasure chamber 
of Psammennitis, the rich and learned king of Egypt, 
the following exploit being left on record by Herodo- 
tus, the most delightful of historians: 

This wise and rich monarch got a strong room built 
for the preservation of his immense riches, but he 
scarcely showed his wisdom in allowing its outward 
wall to be accessible to all comers, for it formed a por- 
tion of the boundary of the royal fortress. The cun- 
ning architect contrived that one large stone extend- 
ing the entire breadth of the wall might be easily 
removed without leaving any perceptible interstice, 
and on his deathbed he bequeathed the secret to his 
two sons. These youths, soon after paying the last 
respects to their father’s memory, repaired by night 
to the outer wall, removed the stone (we are unable 
to explain the modus), and, getting into the chamber, 
carried away some of its most precious contents. 
This was only the first visit, and the king, on his 
repeated inspections, found his glittering treasures 
diminishing, without the slightest clue as to the ne- 
farious means employed. The inner surface of the 
wall showed not the slightest flaw, and to the strokes 
of the hammer every portion answered with uniform 
solidity. The seals placed on the door at his last 
going out were found untampered with on every suc- 
ceeding visit, and the poor king’s perplexity advanced 
to an alarming point. However, something should 
be done, and the wise king did the wisest thing under 


the circumstances. He laid in the neighborhood of 


the choicest article a trap from which no escape was 
possible, and on the next visit of the brothers, one 
who ventured inside was effectually secured. 

The other entering with all due precautions, they 
examined the machine, and found no possible mode 
of escape. The captured man then proposed to his 
brother to behead him, and thus save the lives and 
reputation of the other members of the family. On 
the free man expressing his repugnance tu the deed, 
he answered, “‘ My life is forfeited whether you take 
it or not. If you refuse, you needlessly sacrifice our 
mother’s life and your own.” This view of the case 
decided the brother to the abhorred deed. The head 
was carried away, and the stone replaced. 

The bafiled king on finding the headless corse, had 
still to endure the annoyance of knowing one tormen- 
tor at least to be still at large. His next proceeding 
was to have the body suspended from a gibbet and 
closely watched, the watchmen being privately in- 
structed to take into custody all who seemed affected 
by sorrow at the sight. 

The news coming tothe ears of mother and brother, 
a@ council was held to save their dear relative from 
annihilation. Next evening the guards remarked a 
clown driving along an ass laden with wine skins; 
and just as he passed, and they were looking with 
much concupiscence on the comely bags, the cord 
that tied the neck of one of them came loose and out 
began to run the odorous red stream. On rushed the 
men in a courageous fashion to prevent the precious 
liquid from merely soaking the ungrateful dust. Some 
made its way down their throats, and the neck of an- 
other skin being loosed by chance, a further distribu- 
tion took place, the owner lamenting his mishap aloud, 
However, as there was no cure for spilled liquor, but 
to drink it, he soon joined his helpers, and, getting 
exalted (in appearance), he said he did not mind open- 
ing another skin, and drowning sorrow. The festival 
came to an end later in the night, every guard lying 
supine, and indifferent to the result. The clown, in 
other words the brother of the victim, then shaved 
half the hair off every man’s head, and freeing the 
poor remains from the gibbet, had them conveyed 
home, embalmed, and united to the head. 

The king was at first highly enraged, but he soon 
turned his thoughts to the apprehension of the very 
talented criminal. By proclamation he made known 
that his daughter was about selecting a husband, and 
that persons of rank were at liberty to pay their ad- 
dresses, the mode being thus arranged: The suitor 
was admitted to a certain darkened room in the pal- 
ace, and the princess sat at a casement communicat- 
ing with the room. She asked him certain questions, 
and if the answers were not satisfactory, he was 
allowed to depart unharmed and unnoticed. The in- 
dividual whose answers pleased the lady would be 
her future spouse. 

After several had undergone the trial, the ex- 
pected man presented himself. Being laid under 
awful obligations to speak the truth, he was told in 
the sweet but stately tones of the royai lady to reveal 
the most painful and the most joyful incident of his 
past life. Dreading the dire consequences of an un- 
truth, he acknowledged that the beheading of his 


brother was the most sorrowful, and the recovery of 


his body the most joyful events of his life. 

“You are the man,” said she, firmly grasping his 
covered wrist, which its owner did not attempt to 
withdraw. ‘Lightshere.” Domestics crowded into 
the darkened rooms with flambeaux, but there was 
no man within the outer apartment, and the lady 
found herself in possession of the arm of a man lately 
dead. The wooer, fearing bad faith, had come pre- 
pared. 

Psammennitis being now at his wits’ end, publicly 
invited his tormentor to present himself, giving such 
a pledge as even the king of Egypt could not fail to 
ratify, that he would bona fide pardon him, and make 
him his son-in-law. He was soon gratified by the 
appearance of the outlaw, and neither he nor his 
daughter was ever after heard to complain of the new 
accession to the royal line of Egyptian kings. 
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THE BABY SOLDIER. 
Another little private 
Mustered in 
The army of temptation 
And of sin. 
Another soldier arming 
For the strife, 
To fight the toilsome battles sah 
Of a life. ’ 
Another little sentry, 
Who will stand : 
On guard, while evils prowl 
On every hand. ' ved 
Lord, our little darling ! 
Guide and save, ' 
‘Mid the perils of the march ’ 
To the grave! 

A young lady of Williamsburg, who won a@ priv) MK 
last winter as the handsomest lady present at a ur ! 
tain entertainment or fair, was married the ot: ' rout 
day. The rush of people to see the interesting ce ‘ 
mony performed was very great, and two or th: 228 vv 
hours befure the appointed time the street was c: : Varo 
pletely blocked up. Upon opening the church, ': ! 
crowd rushed in, climbing over the tops of the p: «: sou 
and in at the windows, to the great injury of |.- ! u ' 
cushions and hymn books. The happy couple « \ ‘ 
the clergyman managed to get inside, but most of | ' proven 
invited guests were crowded out. 1 

Wives are greatly in demand in the neighborh 
of the Rocky Mountains. A healthy woman ~''' . 
bring any price in that region. The bachelors h : 
grown desperate and ragged, and they have de‘: - 
mined to perish or marry. 

George Clark of Skowhegan, Maine, recently d 
a wagon, weighing 270 pounds, from Skowhega 
Anson, a distance of twelve miles, over a rough r 
in two hours and fifty-two minutes. He made 
first six miles in one hour and fifteen minutes. 
feat was performed on a bet of twenty-five dollar 

Snoak, a butcher, was driving a bullock throu, , ean 
the streets of London, not long since, when sudde. 
the animal dashed down an alley, into a house : is 
mounted the staircase, three stories, to the roof. Seventy 
was finally driven down the same staircase to . Poteau 
street. 

A soi disant sportsman in the vicinity of Eurei:: 
Illinois, wounded a white crane, and took it hor ‘ 

A number of his neight 1 th Ives ve cs u 
plucking at and tormenting the bird, until it got v 
angry, and by a sudden movement of its bill tore : 
one of the eyes of the principal persecutors. 

A popular exhibition at St. Petersburg just now’ Nia 
an English sailor, who appears in the ‘ costume 0: : 
cannibal.” ‘The costume is said to consist of a poc) 
handkerchief and a bottle of ram. 

The Tunisian ambassador visited the Philadelp 
Fair on Wednesday, and General Hashem bough 
miniature cannon. He app 1 to lerstand 
customs of fairs, and refused to take any change 
the hundred-dollar bill with which he paid tor 
purchase. neon 

The stupendous drama of Paradise Lost, with : , 
propriate music, is running at the Eureka Theat (oreo peat ert 
San Francisco. The play is in five acts, respectiv.. ena, at 
entitled Heaven, the Rebellion in Heaven, theCr.:  -)); 4, 
tion, Hell and Chaos, and the Garden of Eden. ' eon 

A house at Newport, which had been vacated vest 
its owners for the winter, was lately robbed of nea.’ . veya 
all its furniture by an audacious rascal, who cam: 
broad daylight in a wagon and carried off load al!.: home 
load, calling on the neighbors for help in moving | : a 
heavier articles. Of course he was supposed to \ " 
authorized by the proprietors. The property \ vine ‘ 
taken to Fall River, where it has been recovered, a1:: Nan 
the thief arrested. Vis 

A Chi in San F isco being kicked out 
the shop of a Jew, upon picking himself up, exclai 
ed, “ You bad man; me always know you bad m: 
you kill Melican (American) man’s Josh.” The po 
will be understood when it is known that Josh is |' 

Chinese for God. 

Musical cigar-stands imported from Paris are n« 
for sale. A knob at the top of the octagon case op 
eight doors, displaying the cigars, and at the sa: 
time sets a music box running. But it is necess: 
for the owner to keep good cigars in it, if he wants 
have it play melodiously. 

The Montreal judge in the case of the alleged cv 
spiracy to kidnap Sanders, was not at all pleased 
cause the jury could not agree, and sent them ba. 
again with the suggestion that “ the court would l- 
some time longer, and they would have ample ti: . 
to consider.” 

A corporal of gendarmerie, in the Department 
the Sarthe, France, has been created a Chevalier 
the Legion of Honor, for informing against the Ma: 
of Montreuil, who for years had ill-treated his dau, : 
ter. The mayor was made a companion of the gal 

Aeronauts have found that rain clouds someti: 

let fall water by the bucket full, to separate af! 

wards into drops, while, under opposite states of cl 

formation, rain begins high up in fine drops, wh 

coalesce as they fall. 

An elopement of two sisters with two captains 

the same regiment, quartered near a fashiona’ ’ 

watering-place in the south of England, took p! 

recently and has caused considerable sensation am: 

the residents of that neighborhood. The young la 

belong to a very good family. 










































































WHO IS THE THIEF? 





‘' e earliest pieces of theft that we can call to mind, 
he removal of her father’s household gods by 
‘el, and the plundering of the treasure chamber 
sammennitis, the rich and learned king of Egypt, 
»lowing exploit being left on record by Herodo- 

he most delightful of historians: 
‘is wise and rich monarch got a strong room built 
‘he preservation of his immense riches, but he 
ely showed his wisdom in allowing its outward 
0 be accessible to all comers, for it formed a por- 
es of the boundary of the royal fortress. The cun- 
wehitect contrived that one large stone extend- 
‘he entire breadth of the wall might be easily 
ved without leaving any perceptible interstice, 
mm his deathbed he bequeathed the secret to his 
ms. These youths, soon after paying the last 
‘ts to their father’s memory, repaired by night 
+ outer wall, removed the stone (we are unable 
»lain the modus), and, getting into the chamber, 
ms : d away some of its most precious contents. 
was only the first visit, and the king, on his 
ted inspections, found his glittering treasures 
‘| » vishing, without the slightest clue as to the ne- 
! ‘3 means employed. The inner surface of the 
howed not the slightest flaw, and to the strokes 
un hammer every portion answered with uniform 
‘lity, The seals placed on the door at his last 
‘ out were found untampered with on every suc- 
‘g visit, and the poor king’s perplexity advanced 
alarming point. However, something should 
) ' ve, and the wise king did the wisest thing under 
+10 ‘veumstances. He laid in the neighborhood of 

‘olcest article a trap from which no escape was 

e, and on the next visit of the brothers, one 
~ntured inside was effectually secured. 

other entering with all due precautions, they 

‘ned the machine, and found no possible mode 

' ‘pe. The captured man then proposed to his 

‘r to behead him, and thus save the lives and 
tion of the other members of the family. On 

¢ man expressing his repugnance tv the deed, 
wered, ‘‘ My life is forfeited whether you take 
ot. If you refuse, you needlessly sacrifice our 
’s life and your own.” This view of the case 

‘ the brother to the abhorred deed. The head 

cried away, and the stone replaced. 

‘- baffled king on finding the headless corse, had 

" '-- endure the annoyance of knowing one tormen- 

east to be still at large. His next proceeding 
hes have the body suspended from a gibbet and 

‘ watched, the watchmen being privately in- 

1 to take into custody all who seemed affected 

yw at the sight. 

9 1ews coming tothe ears of mother and brother, 

‘il was held to save their dear relative from 
‘ation. Next evening the guards remarked a 
driving along an ass laden with wine skins; 
st as he passed, and they were looking with 
“oncupiscence on the comely bags, the cord 
‘-d the neck of one of them came loose and out 
o run the odorous red stream. On rushed the 
a courageous fashion to prevent the precious 
om merely soaking the ungrateful dust. Some 
3 way down their throats, and the neck of an- 
‘cin being loosed by chance, a further distribu- 
< place, the owner lamenting his mishap aloud. 
wy ‘r, as there was no cure for spilled liquor, but 
k it, he soon joined his helpers, and, getting 
(in appearance), he said he did not mind open- 
ther skin, and drowning sorrow. The festival 
yan end later in the night, every guard lying 
and indifferent to the result. The clown, in 
ords the brother of the victim, then shaved 
» hair off every man’s head, and freeing the 
mains from the gibbet, had them conveyed 

mbalmed, and united to the head. 
‘ing was at first highly enraged, but he soon 
his thoughts to the apprehension of the very 
criminal. By proclamation he made known 
’ daughter was about selecting a husband, and 
‘rsons of rank were at liberty to pay their ad- 
the mode being thus arranged: The suitor 
‘ nitted to a certain darkened room in the pal- 
| the princess sat at a casement communicat- 
fi theroom. Sheasked him certain questions, 
the answers were not satisfactory, he was 
to depart unharmed and unnoticed. The in- 
whose answers pleased the lady would be 

wre spouse. 

1. several had undergone the trial, the ex- 
man presented himself. Being laid under 
bligations to speak the truth, he was told in 

‘ . ot but stately tones of the royai lady to reveal 

painful and the most joyful incident of his 
Dreading the dire consequences of an un- 
1e acknowledged that the beheading of his 
was the most sorrowful, and the recovery of 
the most joyful events of his life. 
are the man,” said she, firmly grasping his 
wrist, which its owner did not attempt to 
w. ‘Lightshere.” Domestics crowded into 
‘cened rooms with flambeaux, but there was 
within the outer apartment, and the lady 
crself in possession of the arm of a man lately 
he wooer, fearing bad faith, had come pre- 


ul 


1ennitis being now at his wits’ end, publicly 
iis tormentor to present himself, giving such 
as even the king of Egypt could not fail to 
at he would bona fide pardon him, and make 
son-in-law. He was soon gratified by the 
ce of the outlaw, and neither he nor his 
was ever after heard to complain of the new 
to the royal line of Egyptian kings. 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE BABY SOLDIER. 

Another little private 
Mustered in 

The army of temptation 
And of sin. 

Another soldier arming 
For the strife, 

To fight the toilsome battles 
Of a life. 

Another little sentry, 
Who will stand 

On guard, while evils prowl 
On every hand. 

Lord, our little darling 
Guide and save, 

‘Mid the perils of the march 
To the grave! 

A young lady of Williamsburg, who won a prize 
last winter as the handsomest lady present at a cer- 
tain entertainment or fair, was married the other 
day. The rush of people to see the interesting cere- 
mony performed was very great, and two or three 
hours before the appointed time the street was com- 
pletely blocked up. Upon opening the church, the 
crowd rushed in, climbing over the tops of the pews 
and in at the windows, to the great injury of the 
cushions and hymn books. The happy couple and 
the clergyman managed to get inside, but most of the 
invited guests were crowded out. 

Wives are greatly in demand in the neighborhood 
of the Rocky Mountains. A healthy woman will 
bring any price in that region. The bachelors have 
grown desperate and ragged, and they have deter- 
mined to perish or marry. 

George Clark of Skowhegan, Maine, recently drew 
a wagon, weighing 270 pounds, from Skowhegan to 
Anson, a distance of twelve miles, over a rough road, 
in two hours and fifty-two minutes. He made the 
first six miles in one hour and fifteen minutes. The 
feat was performed on a bet of twenty-five dollars. 

Snoak, a butcher, was driving a bullock through 
the streets of London, not long since, when suddenly 
the animal dashed down an alley, into a house and 
mounted the staircase, three stories, to the roof. He 
was finally driven down the same staircase to the 
street. 

A soi disant sportsman in the vicinity of Eureka, 
Illinois, wounded a white crane, and took it home. 
Anumber of his neighbors amused themselves by 

plucking at and tormenting the bird, until it got very 
angry, and by a sudden movement of its bill tore out 
one of the eyes of the principal persecutors. 

A popular exhibition at St. Petersburg just now is 
an English sailor, who appears in the “ costume of a 
cannibal.” The costume is said to consist ofa pocket- 
handkerchief and a bottle of rum. 

The Tunisian ambassador visited the Philadelphia 
Fair on Wednesday, and General Hashem bought a 
miniature cannon. He appeared to understand the 
customs of fairs, and refused to take any change for 
the hundred-dollar bill with which he paid tor his 
purchase. 

The stupendous drama of Paradise Lost, with ap- 
propriate music, is running at the Eureka Theatre, 
San Francisco. The play is in five acts, respectively 
entitled Heaven, the Rebellion in Heaven, the Crea- 
tion, Hell and Chaos, and the Garden of Eden. 


A house at Newport, which had been vacated by 
its owners for the winter, was lately robbed of nearly 
all its furniture by an audacious rascal, who came in 
broad daylight ina wagon and carried off load after 
load, calling on the neighbors for help in moving the 
heavier articles. Of course he was supposed to be 
authorized by the proprietors. The property was 
taken to Fall River, where it has been recovered, and 
the thief arrested. 


A Chinaman in San Francisco being kicked out of 
the shop of a Jew, upon picking himself up, exclaim- 
ed, “ You bad man; me always know you bad man; 
you kill Melican (American) man’s Josh.” The point 
will be understood when it is known that Josh is the 
Chinese for God. 

Masival cigar-stands imported from Paris are now 
for sale. A knob at the top of the octagon case opens 
eight doors, displaying the cigars, and at the same 
time sets a music box running. But it is necessary 
for the owner to keep good cigars in it, if he wants to 
have it play melodiously. 

The Montreal judge in the case of the alleged con- 
spiracy to kidnap Sanders, was not at all pleased be- 
cause the jury could not agree, and sent them back 
again with the suggestion that “ the court would last 
some time longer, and they would have ample time 
to consider.” 

A corporal of gendarmerie, in the Department of 
the Sarthe, France, has been created a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, for informing against the Mayor 
of Montreuil, who for years had ill-treated his daugh- 
ter. The mayor was made a companion of the galley. 

Aeronauts have found that rain clouds sometimes 
let fall water by the bucket full, to separate after- 
wards into drops, while, under upposite states of cloud 
formation, rain begins high up in fine drops, which 
coalesce as they fall. 

An elopement of two sisters with two captains of 
the same regiment, quartered near a fashionable 
watering-place in the south of En gland, took place 
Tecently,and has caused considerable sensation among 
the residents of that neighborhood. The young ladies 


Much im Vittle. 


General Terry is to marry a rich young lady of 
Richmond, where he is quartered. 

Caleb Cushing has gone to England to help on the 
Alabama question. 

The Fenian arrests still continue in Ireland, and 
the English papers call for blood. 

Workmen are organizing for eight hours a day 
candidates. 

At Sacramento a horse ran a mile in five minutes 
twenty-seven and a half seconds. 

Thanksgiving in New Hampshire on the 30th; in 
Maine, on the 23d. 

Fifty women have recently been appointed to post- 
offices in the South. 

Immense fortunes have been made this fall in New 
York in dry goods and banking. 

The story of Jeff Davis’s escape was current in the 
South, and believed. 

Petroleum freights on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
amounted in one month to $50,000. 

Queen Isabella is renouncing her income to help 
Spain’s low treasury. 

A man in Belgium committed suicide “‘ because the 
sun was too brilliant.” 

A splendid carriage lined with dark green has 
been built for the president in Philadelphia. 

A customs seizure of 12,000 cigars was recently 
made in Bangor. 

Magruder, just hung in Louisville, Ky., was found 
guilty of seventeen murders. 

The popular song just now is of “‘ The Colonel and 
his Orders ’—instead of “‘ Whiskers.” 

The peuple of Richmond propose to build a first- 
class opera house in that city. 

A Chicago young lady has just married a Russian 
nobleman in London, 

A man in Birmingham ran his pipe-stem into his 
tongue, and died from resulting abscess. 

A large slaughter of g: I 8 by Dp 
taking place in England. 

Counterfeit $50 greenbacks are in circulation, well 
calculated to deceive. 

The Fenians have elected a president of Ireland, 
and issued Irish bonds. 

A “National Express Company” is to be organized 
in Richmond with a capital of ten million dollars. 

Mr. Quilp always buys his coal of a German dealer, 
because the latter is a Teu-ton. 

There are seven hundred and fourteen female clerks 
in the United States treasury department. 

Three young ladies were drowned while sailing 
near Peoria, Mlinois. 

Horse stealing has been reduced toa science in 
Virginia. 

Chief Justice Chase will soon marry Miss Wiggin, 
of Cincinnati. 

“Working for bare life” is now defined to be 
making clothes for a new baby. 

Connecticut papers a of an epidemic of divorces 
in that State. 

In anticipation of a break with England, hundreds 
of naval officers are once more offering service. 

The president has appointed the 7th of December 
as a day of thanksgiving. 

All who desire it can be discharged from the Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps. 

Jackson Haines skated a waltz with a princess in 
St. Petersburg. 

Some of the rebels thought the fort in our harbor 
was named Warren, because they had to burrow in it. 

“ Bridal chambers” in sleeping cars are the last 
thing out on the New York Central Railroad. 

A State constable arrested a blister for drawing on 
Sunday. 

A second vegetation is visible on several trees in 
the public walks of Paris. 

The Russian army will be reduced to the extent of 
50,000 men, and will then be 600,000 strong. 

The queen of the Sandwich Islands is the guest of 
Lord de Tabley, at Liverpool. 

Foreigners arrive in Paris by the hundred per day. 
There is no Sunday law there. 

Boston hotels have gone up fifty cents per day on 
the price of board. 

The Fenians have sent agents to Ireland to com- 
mence a revolution. 

Lord Palmerston, the prime minister of England, 
is dead. 

The horse Captain McGowan has trotted its twenty 
miles in one hour. 
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Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Dewey, Mr. J. G. Beals and 
Miss Edith W. Simmons. 
hk ay 2 Mr. Clarke, Mr. Duane L. Rice and Miss Annie 
a ellow: 

By Rev. Mr. Burrill, Mr. Frederick M. Jewell and Miss 
Isabella E. Brown. 

By Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. Charles E. Binney and 
Miss Julia A. Allen, of Sacketts Harbor. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Strain, Mr. nome A. Sullivan 
and Miss Lucinda Gray, of South Bost 

At Philadelphia, by ‘Rev. Mr. Cooper, ‘Mr. John H. Bur- 
rell, Jr., of Charlestown, and Mary D voppuck. 


Deaths. 
In this city, Captale John Eldridge, formerly of Prov- 
incetown: Gha . son of Enoch Eldridge, 9 months. 
At Roxbury, Mrs. Abigail Ross, 79. 
aoe S Charlestown, Mrs. Eliza Hobbs, late of Lincoln, 
ass.. 
At Rast Somerville, Mr. W. H. Towne, 23. 
At Lynn, Mrs. Mary S. Chase, 36. 
At Concord, Mr, John Brown: 82. 
At Bridgewater, Mr. John Edson. 


79. 
At Barre, Miss Mary Alice, daughter of the late Com- 
modore John S. Missroon, 15. 

















belong to # very good family. 














At Jones's Farm, Va., Mr. Hosea O. Barnes, 21. 


Che Househeeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Jelly for Meats. 

Put to boil four calf’s feet, two onions, one dozen 
cloves, one dozen peppercorns, a tablespoonful of 
salt, two nice carrots, and a head of celery, in six 
quarts of water; boil six hours. Strain this into an 
earthen pot to cool. When wanted, take off all the 
fat, put the rest into a preserve kettle, with two 
lemons cut up, the whites and shells of six eggs; let 
it boil fifteen or twenty minutes. Take it from the 
fire, set it where it will keep hot, turn in it a cup of 
cold water, let it stand fifteen minutes, then strain it 
through the jelly-bag; when it has all run through 
clear, put what you require in the moulds; let the 
rest cool in a dish, to cut small for garnishing the 
meat. If the jelly is not a good bright color, add a 
tablespoonful of India soy. 





Pigeon Pie. 

Cut the pigeons in halves; put them into a sauce- 
pan with meat stock enough to cover them, a little 
pepper, salt and cloves, and cut up two tomatoes and 
put in. Stew them from half an hour to an hour, 
according to size and age. Line the sides of your 
pie-dish with paste; lay the pigeons into the dish, 
and fill it up with the gravy. Shake in a little flour 
to thicken it, and put in a piece of butter, if it is not 
rich enough. Cover it with a nice crust, and bake it 
about three-quarters of an hour, until the crust is 
done. 


Birds in Jelly. 

Have any kind of birds prepared the same as a 
turkey, stuffed and stewed or roasted. Place the 
birds in a mould that will just hold them, breast 
downwards, with the legs down and tied together; 
prepare the jelly as above. Fill the mould quite full; 
set it to cool till the next day; then turn it on to the 
dish, breast up. If the jelly is clear, this is very 
handsome for a side-dish at dinner, or for a supper 
table, with the colored jelly cut fine and sprinkled 
round the dish, with a little curled parsley. 





Preparing and cooking small Birds. 

Some cooks do not take out the entrails of small 
birds; but the flavor is much nicer to draw all out, 
excepting the heart and liver. This may be done by 
making a small opening in the vent, and drawing 
very carefully. Wild birds should not lie in cold 
water to soak, but should be washed quickly and 
wiped dry. 


Quails. 

Tie the legs down to the rump with a strong thread, 
letting the feet be up. Dredge them with a little 
flour, baste them with butter, and roast them fifteen 
or twenty minutes, 








Plover. 

Plover require about ten or fifteen minutes’ roast- 
ing. Serve on toasted bread. The gravy is made the 
same as for quails. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming ee hae st books in 
price ever offered ¢ to the eens Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. Je willsend 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, ‘post-paid, for one dollar. 

bo SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: * The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIVv 

THE FOREST RANGER: rem ‘The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 

ROSALTHE : or, Sed Fivnecen “J Kentucky. By 

Rk. J. H. RoBINSON 

rue OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: on ze Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. Duriv 

= LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mystertes of the 

Old Powder House. By Hagky HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. by 

GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYVED JAKE: or, =Be Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: mn ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, she Downéall of Carnaby 

Cedars. By Jane G. Aust 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: a big 2 Living Mystery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERR 

THE BLACK MENDICANS: or, The Sebiibinn 

Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph teathonen's Protege. A 

Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: 
Alburn Hall. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The ) Youngs Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius 

THE SEA LION: or, The erevencer: of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CuEEV 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Bren: PERLEY Poor 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, 7 Russian and Cirecas- 
sian. By Austin C. Burp 

THE RED REVENGER: -a ‘whe Pirate King of 
the Floridas. gby Nep BUNTLINE 

MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

By D - H. ROBINSON 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of she Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GrorGeE L. AIk 

7 SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. “ey Francis A. DuRIv 

THE SEA LARK: or, The ~tner of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LiguTKNANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrevTENANT MURRA 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir. of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THEARKAN mas RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 

n 


or, The Mystery 


The M stories. Ny 
‘A Tale of Old England. 


A Tale 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 4 The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SyL_vanus Coss 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, “The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinso 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus Coss, J 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 3 bo The Tory 

and his League. By SYLVANus CoBB,J 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: Fnil The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENI 

No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: “, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY PoorE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: ony The o Came 
~ Cabin and the Wilderness. 

ERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD SaTCm: or, The Doubl 





By LIEUTENANT MUR 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
fe. Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
HE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Cal hi = 
on By SYLvanus Coss. ; ¥ x. ee a ae 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, Th 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRA iy o aay 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Th Li ht-! 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoB 3 £ porgeieciy 
STEEL AND GOLD: a The Heir ay Glenville. 
By Francis A. DuriIva 
= REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 
NEVERFAIL: or The ghia f th . 
A Tale of Kentucky. By D yg on. Masten 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The ) Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the V Hey. 
of the ‘Alps. "By AUGUSTINE J. H. Dues a NNE “aegeawens 
PAUL LAROON: a, ane Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, J 
ELLIOTT, ‘aha & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
G6" FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








Plot. By Sy_tvanvus Coss, J 
No. 10.—BEN H AMED: or, “The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
eA the Usurper. By SYLvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


ert of Fortune's Wheel. By Brn: PERLEY 
OORE 
No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mus. 


L. 8S. GOODWIN 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER : or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 

No.18.-40e KING'S TALISMAN: oe, The Young 

Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_tvanus Coss 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: wae False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20,—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwari of Constantinople. By LizuT. MurRAy. 

No. 2%.—THE NOVICE: Lay Mother Church 
thwarted. By Jang G, Aust. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of the 
Mill. By ManGaret Biovnt. 

No. 25.—TIP : or, The Bridal of Death. A Story ot 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Zen Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvusBuisnErs, 
Boston, Mass. 


or, 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal! of its classin New Eng 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., ete., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 
NATHAN PILLSBURY'S VACATION. 

THE Club assembled promptly, the journal was 
read, and the name was drawn. Nathan Pillsbury 
was the one to edify the company. 
“ My vacation,” commenced Nathan, ‘ was passed 
at home, but I enjoyed it as much, probably, as if I 
had gone away somewhere, for there are many walks 
and rambles about here, which I am never tired of, 
and I believe if I should live till I was ninety years 
old, I should not see all the things worth seeing in 
my native town. It ‘took me half a day to examine 
the beauties of a hogshead of dirty water.” 
“ Beauty in a hogshead of dirty water!” exclaimed 
Alice Trull. 
“O yes. Iwas gathering chickweed for my bird, 
and going behind the barn, my attention was at- 
tracted toa hogshead of rain-water, which was stand- 
ing under aspout. It had been there some time, un- 
disturbed, and the top was covered with that pecu- 
liar formation which is seen on the surface of stagnant 
water. I noticed a number of little insects wriggling 
and -hopping about, and I stopped to watch them, 
and see what they were doing. These insects were 
very active, and looked something like worms. They 
would come to the surface of the water, and then by 
a quick movement of their tails, dive to the bottom 
again. While I was looking, I saw one come to the 
top of the water, and remain stationary for a short 
time; then I saw a movement at one end, and it 
seemed as if it split in half, and a mosquito rose up 
from it, leaving the old skin floating on the water. 
The newly-born mosquito flew to the edge of the 
hogshead, rested there for an instant, and then, with 
a buzz of delight, flew to the end of my nose, where 
it probably expected to make its first breakfast; but 
that mosquito was destined to die young, for I gave 
him a slap which spoiled him entirely. My curiosity 
was excited, however, and I went to the house and 
got a tumbler, which I nearly filled with the rain- 
water, and put in three or four of the little wrigglers. 
I then placed a cover on the top, and set it away on 
ashelf. In less than two days L had three mosquitos 
buzzing around in that tumbler. The fourth wriggler 
was dead at the bottom of the water. I felt quite 
pleased at finding this out, for I knew then why peo- 
ple who live near marshes and stagnant pools are so 
much troubled with mosquitos. I determined to 
learn more of them if I could; and I found that gnats 
are also formed in the same curious manner. The 
eggs are laid upon the surface of still water, and held 
together by a sticky substance. They are also fasten- 
ed to the bottom of shallow pools by threads of glu- 
tenous matter, so that they shall remain in place. 
The way these wrigglers breathe, is also very queer. 
At the end of the, tail is a tube with a lot of bristles 
radiating from it; the creature comes to the surface 
of the water, puts his head down, and sticks this 
funny tail out of the water, and thus obtains fresh 
air. 

“ Every one knows what a nuisance mosquitos are, 
and how they disturb our repose in summer. The 
only sure way to keep them off, is to surround the 
bed with curtains of gauze. In India, where the 
natives are not able to affurd these curtains, they 
besmear their bodies with oil. In some places in 
South America, mosquitos are so annoying that the 
people can only sleep by covering their bodies with 
sand to the depth of three or fuur inches, leaving only 
their heals uncovered, and over this they spread a 
handkerchief. These insects have the power of pen- 
etrating through very thick clothing. The light of a 
lamp is very attractive to them, and they will some- 
times extinguish the flame by their great numbers. 

While learning all I could about mosquitos, I be- 
came so interested in the subject that I thought I 
would ascertain something concerning fleas, my dog 
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received a thump in the head from the same thing, 
which still flew about. When the lamp was lighted, 
I saw what my visitor was. It was a bat. Being 
anxious to. capture it, I hastily closed the windows, 
and commenced a chase after it. I found that my 
best way was to knock it down with something, so I 
threw stockings and towels at it, until finally a well- 
directed shot with the pillow brought him to the 
floor. I seized him in my hand, but quickly let go 
again, for his sharp teeth penetrated my flesh like 
little chisels. He was evidently not to be handled 
without gloves. So I put ona thick pair, and then, 
opening the sink, put him in there to stay till morn- 
ing. L slept till morning, when I took my bat, and 
put him under a glass case, where all could get a 
good look at him. 
“He was very savage, squeaking and biting at 
everything which came near him. In appearance he 
much resembled a mouse, only I think his head was 
handsomer, and had a fiercer aspect. His wings were 
black, skinny membranes, attached to his legs, and 
capable of being fulded together. His front legs had 
little hooks on the ends, which enables him to cling 
to old walls or trees. In the daytime they secrete 
themselves in some dark nook or cavern, and fly out 
in the evening to devour the innumerable insects 
which are then flying about. Mosquitos are very 
palatable to them, and they eat great quantities of 
them, catching them on the wing. The bat, I learn- 
ed, is the only creature that combines the two quali- 
ties of beast and bird, for with their wings they can 
raise them into the air like a bird. There are flying 
squirrels, to be sure, but they have not the power of 
raising themselves; they can only use their wings to 
help sustain them in their leaps trom high places. 
“In some countries, bats are very large, but here 
they do not attain a very great size. In the autuinn, 
when Jack Frost begins to come around, they cluster 
together by hundreds, in dark caves and old barns, 
where they sleep soundly till winter is past. So 
sound do they sleep, that nothing can rouse them; 
yet they are so sensitive to the touch, that they will 
shrink from the hand before it reaches them. 
“ When bats are flying about, on a summer even- 
ing, they will dart at any object which is thrown at 
them. Boys know this, and will throw up their caps, 
singing at the same time arhyme commencing, ‘ Bat, 
Bat, come under my hat, and I'll give you a slice of 
bacon.’ By this means they succeed in catching 
them. Bats are very fund of bacon, but they subsist 
chiefly on insects. 
“In some countries, bats are enormous, and even 
dangerous. There is one species, found in Madagas- 
car, called the Rousette Bat, which is very large, and 
has wings two feet long. But the most formidable 
bat is the Vampire, found in the northern part of 
South America. It has a body six inches long, and 
wings which will stretch so as to measure twenty- 
four inches from tip to tip. This creature is very 
fond of blood, and will attack men when asleep, and 
sometimes suck enough blood from them to produce 
death. They generally bite a piece from the great 
toe, about as large as a pin’s head, and through this 
hole they will draw a great deal of blood. They will 
bite cattle, also, biting them in the ear, or wherever 
the blood flows freely. 
“T kept the bat which I caught, for a day or two, 
and finding it a great deal of trouble, I decided to 
give itaway. Sol boxed it up nicely in a pretty 
pasteboard box, and sent it as a present to afriend of 
mind. He received it in the evening, as he was sit- 
ting in the parlor with his mother and sisters. He 
did not know what was in the package, so he untied 
it, and taking off the cover, out flew the bat, with a 
great flourish, frightening everybody. My friend let 
fall the box in amazement, and his mother and sis- 
ters screamed, and commenced climbing, some on the 
piano, and some on chairs, to get out of his way. It 
finally flew out of the open window, and was seen no 
more,” 
“ There is one very dangerous kind of bat, which 
you have not yet mentioned,” said Leonard. 
“What is it?” eagerly inquired Nathan. 
“ Brick-bats,” replied Leonard, looking very sly. 





Ponto reminding me of them; for he chanced to be 
in the room, and was biting himself, as if in search of 
one of these tormenting little things. The flea, al- 
though no relation to the mosquito, is full as annoy- 
ing and troublesome, yet much easier to get rid of, as 
they are mostly the consequence of uncleanly habits. 
They get into beds and walls of rooms, and get their 
living by sucking blood from human beings. They 
also inhabit the fur of dogs, cats, and similar animals. 
Fleas are hatched from eggs; but when first hatched, 
they are little worms, in which state they remain for 
a short time, and then they spin around themselves a 
silky cocoon, from which they emerge perfect fleas. 
I ouce read of a gentleman who thought he had made 
a wonderful discovery—namely: That fleas were lit- 
tle lobsters. To prove this, he boiled some of them 
in water, to see if they wouldturn red, After spend- 
ing much time, and taking a deal of trouble, he came 
to the conclusion that fleas were not lobsters. 

“Tt was not long after this, that another incident 
occurred to me, which led me to inquire about a sin- 
gular class of animals. One warm night in July, I 
opened my chamber windows wide, so that the room 
should be as cool as possible. 
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I had been sleeping 
soundly some time, when I was awakened by a noise, 
and felt that there was some strange thing in my 
T listened, and in a moment a large dark 
object flew past my head with a loud whir-r-r-r, 
which quite startled me, but I concluded that it 
would be better for me to get up and see what it was. 
I did so, and on my way to light the lamp, which 
stood on the bureau at the other side of the room, I 


“You are right; that is certainly a most dangerous 
kind of bat, and we must take care never to muke 
them fly,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“ One afternoon,” continued Nathan, “I thought 1 
would take a walk into the woods, to look for wild- 
flowers. The sun shone brightly, and 1 had a grand 
time, climbing over the rocks, and hunting round for 
curiosities to put in my cabinet. I found an Indian 
arrow-head, made from a hard stone, which I was 
very glad of, as it is just what I have been wishing 
for, along time. At last, feeling rather tired, I sat 
down on a flat stone, and watched the various ten- 
ants of the woods. A gray squirrel, with a bushy 
tail, came first, and made a feast off some large 
acorns which laid under a monstrous oak tree. Then 
came bees and birds, and humming insects, and 
queer-looking spiders, and tiny bugs, all seemingly 
intent on some business, making me wonder more 
than ever at the great power and wisdom of God, who 
created everything, without making asingle error, or 
leaving anything that could have been done better. 
The line of the old Missionary Hymn, which runs: 
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**And only man is vile,’ 
came to my mind, and at that moment I heard a foot- 
step, and drawing a little behind some bushes, I look- 
ed to see what was ceming. I was not alittle sur- 


prised to see the Buncher boy, that keeps in Richard- 
son’s grocery-store, come stealthily along, and stop- 


tridge sprang up from the bushes, making such a 

noise that the boy jumped, and looked so seared that 

1 could hardly keep from laughing outloud. Buncher 

hastened away as fast as he could, after giving one 

more look at the stone, to sce if it was all right. 1 

waited until he had gone out of sight, when I went 

ty it, raised it up, and found, snugly hidden away in 

@ hollow between the roots of the tree, a leather 

pocket-book. I opened it, and found it contained 

nearly one hundred dollars in bank-notes, besides a 

three-dollar guld piece, and a queer-looking silver 

coin of some foreign country. L thought that there 

must be something wrong about this. At first I 

meant to carry it to Mr. Richardson, and tell him all 

about it, for I thought it must be his money; but I 

finally concluded to let it remain there, and ask my 

father’s advice about it. So I came back to town, and 

had just got as far as Rindge’s shoc-factory, when I 

met Wellman the teamster, who asked we if I had 

heard of the robbery. 

“*No. What robbery?’ said I. 

“Richardson has been robbed of a lot of money— 
about one hundred dollars, 1 believe,’ he replied. 

‘¢* Richardson the grocer?’ I asked. 

“¢ Yes; and he offers ten dollars reward for its re- 
covery,’ was the reply. 

“T immediately decided that I would go to Rich- 
ardson, and let him know where his money was. <Ac- 
cordingly 1 hurried off to his shop, and found him 
greatly distressed at his loss. I infurmed him that I 
knew where his money was, and would show him the 
place, if he would accompany me. He was astonished 
when I told him that it wasin the woods, and still 
more so, when he heard that his clerk was the guilty 
one. Buncher had always borne a good character, 
and he had never suspected him of any wrong thing. 
That afternoon, he had given him ashort leave of 
absence, and Buncher had doubtless improved the 
opportunity, and secreted the money. Mr. Richard- 
son determined to see the boy, and ascertain if he 
was really the thief. He therefore called upon Mrs. 
Buncher, and found her son at home, drawing a 
landscape. Mr. Richardson said that he came on an 
unpleasant errand, and perhaps it would be better to 
see Lorenzo alone. Much to his surprise, Lorenzo 
said that he kept nothing from his mother, and he 
would hear all he had tosay in her presence. He was 
then told that a sum of money bad been stolen, and 
suspicion pointed to him. Lorenzo turned very red 
at this accusation, while his mother dropped her 
work in amazement. 

“You must be mistaken, sir,’ said she; ‘my son 
would not do such a thing.’ 

**] hope that I am,’ replied Mr. Richardson; ‘ but 
I think I am right. Lorenzo, did you not bury a 
pocket-book in the woods this afternoon?’ 

“The boy looked greatly confused, and for a mo- 
ment could not give an answer, but at last he ac- 
knowledged that he had done so. His mother seemed 
greatly distressed at this admission. Lorenzo saw 
this, and after a moment’s hesitation, spuke in a 
frank, manly voice, as follows: 
***T see how it is, Mr. Richardson, that I have laid 
myself open to this suspicion. One year ago, when 


paid by mother, trom money she has carned by sew- 
ing. But there was one bill, larger than the rest, 
which I determined to pay myself. I therefure saved 
money, which I honestly earned, and put it aside fur 
this very purpose, not saying anything to mother 
about it, for 1 wanted to surprise her with the re- 
ceipted bill, I had no good place to keep it, so I car- 
tied it to that hollow tree, feeling that no one would 
discover my secret. The amount is almost sufficient 
—another week would have finished it. Of your 
money I know nothing; mine 1 will willingly show 
you, and you will see that it cannot be yours.’ 
“* Mr. Richardson felt that Lorenzo was telling the 
truth. He went with him to the wood, saw the 
poeket-book and money, and telt convinced that the 
boy was right. And so it proved; for when he got 
back to town, he found that the constable had arrest- 
ed a pedlar at the hotel, and found Mr. Richardson’s 
money on him, besides other property, stolen from 
different parties. I was very glad when I heard that 
the Buncher boy was not only innocent of the theft, 
but was also worthy of high praise for saving his fa- 
ther’s name from any blemish. 

“Thus you have heard what chiefly interested me 
in my vacation. I enjoyed it much, and yet was glad 
when it was over, and my time was regularly em- 
ployed.” 

Nathan’s story being finished, the club adjourned. 
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MATERNAL FEELING OF FISH. 
Professor Agassiz, while collecting insects along the 
shores of Lake Sebago, in Maine, observed a couple 
of cat-fish, which, at his approach, left the shore sud- 
denly, and returned to the deeper water. Examining 
the place which the fishes had left, he discovered a 
nest among the water-plants, with a number of little 
tadpoles. In a few moments the two fishes returned, 
looking anxiously towards the nest, and approached 
within six or eight feet of where Professor Agassiz 
stood. They were evidently not in search of food, 


my father died, he left very little property—not | 
enough to pay his debts. The small bills have been | 


and he became convinced that they were seeking the 
protection of their young. Large stones, thrown re- 
peatedly into the middle of the nest after the fixhes 


Humors of the Dan. 

SOLD AGAIN. 
A Northern correspondent relates the following 
story, which occurred in Mobile: 
I was standing quietly on the front steps of the 
custom-house ihe other day, looking casually at a 
beautiful creature sitting at one of the parlor windows 
of the Battle House, and trying to discover whether 
she was an old acquaintance of mine from the coun- 
try, when a strange young man, with a limp in his 
walk, came up and stopped near me. 
“1’ll swear it’s mighty hot walking for a lame man 
to-day,” said he. 
Whether the remark was addressed to me or to 
society at large, I dhi ict think it worth while to in- 
quire, but simply said in reply: 
“1 should think so, really. 
came to be lame?” 
This was an impertinent question, I know; but as 
he had provoked it I did not think there could be 
much harm in it. 
“Certainly, sir,” suid he, “I got hurt, aud vory 
badly too, in a personal difficulty 1 had with a 
Northern man named Meade.” 
“ Ah, indeed!” said I. 
“Yes; the thing created a good deal of excitement 
at the time, and as an account of it was published in 
all the newspapers, both North and South, you must 
have read something about it.” 
‘Not a word, I assure you. 
it happen?” 
“ Why a little over two years ago,” said he, “ata 
town in Pennsylvania, calied Gettysburg.” 
“ Sold again, 2nd the money received!” shouted a 
smal! newsboy, who was standing by and heard the 
conversation, but who now took to his heels. 
“ My gallant young friend,” said I, “ laeknowledge 
the corn cheerfully. And speaking of corn—do you 
ever drink anything?” at the same time tossing my 
head in the direction of th: »earest drinking salvon. 
“Very rarely,” was the reply; but when I do, it’s 
generally about this time of day.” 
* Well,” said I, “as you are doubtless in a hurry to 
get to the grocery, I wont detain you any longer.” 
And | walked on and left him. 
I shall never cease to regret that the small newsboy 
didn’t stay there to hear the end of it. 
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A PECULIAR STATION. 
On the Little Miami railroad is a station called 
Morrow. A new brakeman on the road, who didn’t 
know the names of the stations, was approached by a 
stranger the other day, while standing by his train 
at the depot, who inquired: 
* Does this train go to Morrow to-day?” 
“No,” said the brakeman, who thought the stran- 
ger was making game of him, “it goes to-day, yester- 
day, week after next.” 
“You don’t understand me,” persisted the stran- 
ger, ‘‘ 1 want to go to Morrow.” 
“Well, why in thunder don’t you wait until to- 
morrow, then, and not come bothering around to-day. 
You can go to-morrow or any other day you please.” 
‘Wont you answer a civil question civilly? Will 
this train go to-day to Morrow?” 
“Not exactly. It will go to-day and come back 
to-morrow.” 
As the stranger who wanted to goto Morrow was 
about to leave in dixgust, another employee, who 
knew the station alluded to, came along and gave 
him the required information. 





AN OFFICiOUS OFFICIAL. 

A few years ago a small manufacturing village in 
Berkshire, Massachusetts, had attained a sufficient 
degree of prosperity to build 2 church (having here- 
tofure held occasional religious services in their small 
and only school-house), and a man named Walton— 
one of those good-natured, universally-useful men to 
be found in every small viiiage—was appointed “ to 
take care of the church.” 

Svon after the opening of the edifice a funeral was 
held there, and Waiton was bustling about in con- 
scious dignity of the prominence of his position until 
the sad services were terminated, and, as is customary 
in that pert of the country at least, the face of the de- 
parted dead was to be exposed to the last look of 
friends and acquaintances. Walton took his stand by 
the coffin, and made the announcement in a clear 
and distinct voice as follows: “ The ordinance will 
please hold on while the corpse are opened!” 


> 
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The editor of a country paper put a dozen saucy 
questions to a political opponent, and concluded with 
calling him a brandy barrel. Whereupon the oppo- 
nent retorts, “If he has that opinion of us, no wun- 
der he is so “ond of pumping us.” 


+—2_om + -— 


A warried man who was recently at a whist party, 
when he proposed to go home, was aske:l to stay a 
little longer. ‘ Well,” he replie:l, “ perhaps I may as 
well; my wife is probably already as mad as she can 
be.” 


Abd-el-Kader is very fond of the English and their 
iustitutions, but still he confesses that he has found 














ping at the large oak, quite near me, lift up a stone | 
which covered a hole, and put something under it, 
and then replace the st0me. Justas he did so, a par- 


times, with the same result. 


known to take any care of their offspring. 


had returned to it, only frightened them away for a 
brief period, and they returned to the spot within | 
ten or fifteen minutes. This was repeated four or five | 
This negatives the as- | 
sertion made by some naturalists—that no fishes are | are being baptized in the .;pomattox that the water 


many countries much more inviding than England. 
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The Petersburg Express says that so many negroes 


| is becoming quite black. 
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BERTRAM IRWIN’S IDEAL. | 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, | 


ERTRAM IRWIN has come 
home, aren’t you glad,Maude?” | 
said Mildred Fales, looking up 
from sume needle-work she held 
in her hand. 

“ For his friends’ sake I am 
glad. As for myself, having | 
never seen him, you can’t ex- 
pect his return to excite emo- 
tion particularly vivid.” | 

“ But I do expect it.” 

“T cannot imagine why.” 

“ Because if you don’t know | 
him personally, you do by hear- | 
say.” | 

“Hearsay is a dame who 
sometimes gives herself great | 
license.” | 

“ Wel’, without having anything to do with her, I | 
can give you fifty reasons for being glad which no one | 
can gainsay.” | 

“Half that number will do, if they’re good ones.” | 

“Tn the first place, then, he has wealth. Wealth | 
gives position—position influence.” | 

“‘ But influence may be exerted to accomplish evil 
as well as good. How old is he?” 

“ Twenty-eight, at least, and lest you should be | 
disappointed when you come to see him, I will tell | 
you now that he is not handsome—and I do like to | 
see handsome men.” | 

“And I don't, so I rather think I shall like him.” 

‘His own want of beauty don’t prevent him from | 





admiring beautiful women. I heard him say as much } 


myself.” 

“ T shall stand a poor chance in gaining his admi- 
ration, then,” said Maude, laughing. ' 

“To be candid with you, I think you will, except | 
as far as friendship goes. I don’t believe that he 
would like to havea plain woman for a wife. He will 
have a splendid establishment whenever he marries, 
and I know that he will not be satisfied to have a Wo- | 
man at the head of it who is not beautiful in person, | 
and elegant in manners.” { 

Just in time to hear what Mildred said last, a young 
girl glided into the room and seated herself in the re- | 
cess of a window. Her attitude, listless and full of 
languor, was replete with a nameless grace. Her face 
smooth, and almost as white as alabaster, was re- 
deemed from any look of sickliness by # faint, yet 
fresh glow like the heart of a white rose, showing 
that the currents of life, though they coursed through 
delicate channels, ran clear and free. Her eyes, black 
and bright as the gazelle’s, had little of the soft, mild 
look of that timid animal’s. So far from it, they had 
passion in them, which at times amounted almost to : 
fierceness, often mingled with a strange, elfish ex- | 
pression, as if she were under the influence of some 
enchanter’s spell. Her ebon locks, glossy asa heron’s 
wing, were massed round her forehead in a way not 
to diminish this eerie, strangely fascinating look. 

“ Mildred, say that again—say it again. I lost half 
of what you said. I was dreaming, I believe.” 

There was a drowsy yet subtle sweetness in the 
Voice that said this, which crept into the veins and 
thrilled them like the music of a wind-swept harp. 
Yet somehow it seemed as if the wind that awakened 
this soft, insinuating melody was uncanny ;—that, 
though it might gather its sweetness from golden- 
hearted roses, from flowers of azure, blooming purple 
or purest white, that it had mingled with air fanned 
by demon wings. 

Mildred’s attention having been drawn in a differ- 
he aa she did not hear what the young gir! 
Said, 

“Why don’t you tell me?” 
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